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Exlraclfrom  "  ^/i  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writina^a  ^J'l^r,  Jldam  Snuih^ 

by  DustUd  Stewart,  F.R.S.  Etlinfmr^h,^' 

**  No  work,  (says  Mr.  Stewart,  spoakiiiff  of  Dr.  S's  Moral  »Scnti- 
mcnts)  ran  be  mentioned,  ancient  or  modern,  whicli  exhibits  so  com- 
plete a  view  of  those  facts,  with  respect  to  our  moral  perception, 
which  it  is  one  great  object  of  this  branch  of  science  to  refer  to  their 
^nrnil  laws:  and  upon  this  account,  it  well  deserves  tlie  careful  study 
of  ail  whose  taste  loails  them  to  prosecute  similar  inquiries.  These 
facts  are  indeed  t'reqnently  expressed  in  a  lang'uagf  which  involves  the  au- 
thor's peniliiir  theories;  but  they  are  always  pre-^ented  in  the  most  happy 
and  beautit'ul  lipid;  and  it  is  easy  for  an  attentive  reader,  by  stripping- them 
of  hypnihetical  terniii,  to  state  them  to  himself  with  that  logfical  precision, 
which,  in  such  vtrry  difficult  disijuisitionn,  can  alone  conduct  us  with  cer- 
tainty to  the  tnitii. 

*'  It  is  pniper  to  observe  farther,  that,  with  the  theoretical  doctrines  of 
the  book,  liiore  arc  every  where  interwoven,  with  sin^lar  taste  and  ad- 
dress, the  purest  and  most  elevated  maxims  concerning  the  practical  f:ou- 
duct  of  life:  and  that  it  abounds  throufrhout  with  interesting*  and  instruc- 
tive delineations  of  characters  and  manners  A  considerable  part  of  it  too  is 
employed  in  collateral  inquiries,  which,  ujk)u  even'  hypothesis  that  can  be 
formiHl  concerning  the  foundation  of  morals,  are  of  equal  importance.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  speculation  with  respect  to  tlic  influence  of  fortune  ou  our 
moral  sentiments;  and  another  speculation  no  less  valuable,  with  respect 
to  the  inthienceof  custom  and  fashion  on  the  same  part  of  our  constitution. 

*'  Whc?n  the  subject  of  tliis  work  leiuis  the  author  to  address  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  heart:  the  varictvand  felicity  of  his  illustrations— -the  rich- 
ness  anil  flnenc\  of  his  eloquence- —and  the  skill  with  which  he  wins  the  at- 
tenti(m  and  commands  tlie  passions  of  his  readers,  leave  him,  among  our 
English  moralists,  without  a  rival.'' 
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THE  THEORY 

or 

MORAL  SENTIMENTS. 


PART  I. 

'  1 


OF  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  ACTION, 

CONSISTING  OV  THRSB  tBGTIONS. 


SECTION  I. 

OF   THE    SENSB    OF   PROPRIETY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Of  Sympathy. 

How  selfish  soever  man  may  be  supposed,  there 
are  e^dently  some  principles  in  his  nature,  which  in- 
terest him  in  the  fortune  of  others,  and  render  their 
hairiness  necessary  to  him,  though  he  derives  nothing 
fi*om  it,  except  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  Of  this 
kind  is  pity  or  compassion,  the  emotion  vi^hich  we  feel 
for  the  misery  of  others,  when  we  either  see  i^  or 
are  made  to  conceive  it  in  a  very  lively  manner.  That 
we  often  derive  sorrow  from  the  sorrow  of  others,  is  a 
matter  of  fact  too  obvious  to  require  any  instances  to 
prove  it;  for  this  sentiment,  like  all  the  other  original 
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2  OF  PROPRIETY.  PART  1. 

passions  of  human  nature,  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  virtuous  and  humane,  though  they  perhaps  may 
feel  it  with  the  most  exquisite  sensibility.  The  great- 
est ruffian,  the  most  hardened  violator  of  the  laws  of 
society,  is  not  altogether  without  it 

As  we  have  no  inmiediate  experience  of  what 
other  men  feel,  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  affected,  but  by  conceiving  what  we 
ourselves  should  feel  in  the  like  situation.  Though 
our  brother  is  upon  the  rack,  as  long  as  we  ourselves 
are  at  our  ease,  our  senses  will  never  inform  us  of 
what  he  suffers.  They  never  did,  and  never  can, 
carry  us  beyond  our  own  person,  and  it  is  by  the  im- 
agination only  that  we  can  form  any  conception  of 
what  are  his  sensations.  Neither  can  that  faculty 
help  us  to  tliis  any  other  way,  tlian  by  representing  to 
us  what  would  be  our  own,  if  we  were  in  his  case. 
It  is  the  impressions  of  our  own  senses  only^  not  those 
of  his,  which  our  imaginations  copy.  By  the  imagi- 
nation we  place  ourselves  in  his  situation,  we  coa- 
ceive  ourselves  enduring  all  the  same  torments,  we 
enter  as  it  were  into  his  body,  and  become  in  some 
measure  the  same  person  with  him,  and  thence  form 
some  idea  of  his  sensations,  and  even  feel  something 
which,  though  weaker  in  degree^  is  not  altogether 
unlike  them.  His  agonies,  when  they  are  thus  brought 
home  to  ourselves,  when  we  have  thus  adopted  and 
made  them  our  own,  begin  at  last  bo  affect  us,  and 
we  then  tremble  and  shudder  at  the  thought  of  what 
he  feels.  For  as  to  be  in  pain  or  disti'ess  of  any  kind 
excites  the  most  excessive  sorrow,  so  to  conceive  or 
to  imagine  that  we  are  in  it,  excites  some  degree  of 
^e  same  emotion,  in  luroportion  to  &e  vivacity  or  dut 
nesBof  die  concqition. 


SECT.   I.  OF  FROPBIETY.  3 

That  this  is  Ae  source  of  our  feUow-feeling  for 
the  miseiy  of  others,  that  it  is  by  changing  places  in 
fancy  with  the  sufferer,  that  we  come  either  to  con- 
ceive or  to  be  affected  by  what  he  feels,  may  be  de- 
monstrated by  many  obvious  observations,  if  it  should 
not  be  thought  sufficiently  evident  of  itself.  When 
we  see  a  stroke  aimed  and  just  ready  to  faQ  upon  the 
leg  or  arm  of  another  person,  we  naturally  shrink  and 
draw  back  our  own  leg  or  our  own  arm;  and  when  it 
does  fall,  we  feel  it  in  some  measure,  and  are  hurt  by 
it  as  well  as  the  sufferer.  The  mob,  when  they  are 
gazing  at  a  dancer  on  the  slack  rope,  naturally 
writhe  and  twist  and  balance  their  own  bodies,  as 
they  see  him  do,  and  as  they  feel  that  they  them** 
selves  must  do  if  in  his  situation.  Persons  of  deli- 
cate fibres  and  a  weak  constitution  of  body  complain^ 
that  in  looking  on  the  sores  and  ulcers  which  are  ex- 
posed by  beggars  in  the  streets,  they  are  apt  to  feel  an 
itching  or  uneasy  sensation  in  the  corresponding  part 
of  their  own  bodies.  The  horror  which  they  con- 
ceive at  the  misery  of  those  wretches  affects  that  par- 
ticular part  in  themselves  more  than  any  other;  be- 
cause that  horror  arises  from  conceiving  what  they 
tlienisehres  would  suffer,  if  they  really  were  the 
wretches  whom  they  are  looking  upon,  and  if  that  par- 
ticular part  in  themselves  was  actually  affected  in  the 
same  miserable  manner.  The  very  force  of  this 
conception  is  sufficient,  in  their  feeble  frames,  to  pro- 
duce that  itching  or  uneasj^  sensation  complained  of. 
Men  of  the  most  robust  make,  observe  that  in  looking 
npon  sore  eyes  they  often  feel  a  very  sensible  soreness 
in  their  own,  which  proceeds  from  the  same  reason; 
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that  oi^an  being  in  the  strongest  man  more  delicate 
than  any  other  part  of  the  bodj  is  in  the  weakest 

Neither  is  it  those  circumstances  only,  which  cre- 
ate pain  or  sorrow,  that  call  fohh  our  fellow-feeling. 
Whatever  is  the  passion  which  arises  firom  any  ob- 
ject in  the  person  principally  concerned,  an  analo- 
gous emotion  springs  up,'^t  the  thought  of  his  situation, 
in  the  breast  of  every  attentive  spectator.  Our  joy 
for  tibe  deliverance  of  those  heroes  of  tragedy  or  ro- 
mance who  interest  us,  is  as  sincere  as  our  grief  for 
their  distress,  and  our  fellow-feeling  with  their  misery 
is  not  more  real  than  that  with  their  happiness.  We 
enter  into  their  gratitude  towards  those  faithful  friends 
who  did  not  desert  them  in  their  difficulties;  and  we 
heartily  go  along  with  their  resentment  against  those 
perfidious  traitors  who  injured,  abandoned,  or  de- 
ceived them.  In  every  passion  of  which  the  mind  of 
man  is  susceptible^  the  emotions  of  the  by-stander 
always  correspond  to  what,  by  bringing  the  case  home 
to  himself,  he  imagines  should  be  the  sentiments  of 
the  sufferer. 

Pity  and  compassion  are  words  appropriated  to 
signify  our  fellow-feeling  with  the  sorrow  of  others. 
Sympathy,  though  its  meaning  was,  perhaps,  original- 
ly the  same,  may  now,  however,  without  much  im- 
propriety, be  made  use  of  to  denote  our  fellow-feeling 
with  any  passion  whatever. 

Upon  some  occasions  sympathy  may  seem  to  arise 
merely  from  tibe  view  of  a  pertain  emotion  in  another 
person.  The  passions,  upon  some  occasions,  may 
seem  to  be  transfused  from  one  man  to  another,  in- 
stantaneously, and  antecedent  to  any  knowledge  of 
what  excited  them  in  the  person  principally  concern- 
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ed.  Grief  and  joy,  for  example^  strongly  expressed 
in  the  look  and  gestures  of  any  person,  at  once  affect 
the  spectator  with  some  degree  of  a  like  painful  or 
agreeable  emotion.  A  smiling  face  is,  to  every  body 
that  sees  it,  a  cheerful  object;  as  a  sorrowful  counte- 
nance, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  melancholy  one. 

This,  however,  does  not  hold  universally,  or  with 
regard  to  every  passion.  There  are  some  passions 
of  which  the  expressions  excite  no  sort  of  sympathy, 
but  before  we  are  acquainted  with  what  gave  occasion 
to  them,  serve  rather  to  disgust  and  provoke  us  against 
them.  The  furious  behaviour  of  an  angry  man  is 
more  Hkely  to  exasperate  us  against  himself  than 
against  his  enemies.  As  we  are  unacquainted  with 
his  provocation,  we  cannot  bring  his  case  home  to 
ourselves,  nor  conceive  any  thing  like  the  passions 
which  it  excites.  But  we  plainly  see  what  is  the 
situation  of  those  with  whom  he  is  angry,  and  to 
Tvhat  violence  they  may  be  exposed  from  so  enraged 
an  adversary.  We  readily,  therefore,  sympathize  with 
their  fear  or  resentment,  and  are  immediately  dispo- 
sed to  take  part  against  the  man  from  whom  they  ap- 
pear to  be  in  danger. 

If  the  very  appearances  of  grief  and  joy  inspire  us 
with  some  degree  of  the  like  emotions,  it  is  because 
they  suggest  to  us  the  general  idea  of  some  good  or 
bad  fortune  that  has  befallen  the  person  in  whom  we 
observe  them:  and  in  these  passions  this  is  sufficient  to 
have  some  little  influence  upon  us.  The  effects  of 
grief  and  joy  terminate  in  the  person  who  feels  those 
emotions,  of  which  the  expressions  do  not,  like  those 
of  resentment,  suggest  to  us  the  idea  of  ai^lljtfaer  pep- 
son  for  whom  we  are  concerned,  and  whose  interests 
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tfe  opposite  to  his.  The  general  idea  of  good  or  bad 
fortune,  therefore,  creates  some  concern  for  the  per- 
son who  has  met  with  it,  but  the  general  idea  of  provo- 
cation excites  no  sympatliy  with  tlie  anger  of  the  man 
who  has  received  it  Nature,  it  seems,  teaches  us  to 
be  more  averse  to  enter  into  this  passion,  and,  till  in- 
formed of  its  cause,  to  be  di^osed  rather  to  take  part 
against  it 

Even  our  sympathy  with  the  grief  or  joy  of  another, 
before  we  are  informed  of  the  cause  of  either,  is  al- 
ways extremely  imperfect  General  lamentations, 
which  express  nothing  but  the  anguish  of  the  sufferer, 
create  rather  a  curiosity  to  inquire  into  his  situation, 
along  with  some  disposition  to  sympathize  with  him, 
than  any  actual  sympathy  that  is  very  sensible.  The 
first  question  which  we  ask  is,  What  has  befallen  you? 
Till  this  be  answered,  though  we  are  uneasy  both 
firom  the  vague  idea  of  his  misfortune,  and  still  more 
from  torturing  ourselves  with  conjectures  about  what 
it  may  be,  yet  our  fellow-feeling  is  not  very  consider- 
able. 

Sympathy,  therefore,  does  not  arise  so  much  from 
the  view  of  the  passion,  as  from  that  of  the  situation 
which  excites  it  We  sometimes  feel  for  another,  a 
passion  of  which  he  himself  seems  to  be  altogether 
incapable;  because,  when  we  put  ourselves  in  his 
case,  that  passion  aiises  in  our  breast  from  the  imagi- 
nation, though  it  does  not  in  his  from  the  reality.  We 
blush  for  the  impudence  and  rudeness  of  another, 
though  he  himself  appears  to  have  no  sense  of  the  im- 
propriety of  his  own  behaviour;  because  we  cannot 
help  feeUlllfwith  what  confusion  we  ourselves  should 
be  covered,  had  we  behaved  in  so  absurd  a  manner. 
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Of  all  the  calamities  to  which  the  condition  of  mor- 
tality exposes  mankind,  the  loss  of  reason  appears,  to 
those  who  have  the  least  spark  of  humanity,  by  far  the 
most  dreadful;  and  they  behold  that  last  stage  of  human 
wretchedness  with  deeper  commiseration  than  any 
other.  But  the  poor  wretch,  who  is  in  it,  laughs  and 
sings,  perhaps,  and  is  altogether  insensible  of  his  own 
misery.  The  anguish  which  humaxiiij  feeh,  there- 
fore, at  the  sight  of  such  an  object,  cannot  be  the  re- 
flection of  any  sentiment  of  the  sufferer.  The  com- 
passion of  the  spectator  must  arise  altogether  from 
the  consideration  of  what  he  himself  would  feel  if  he 
was  reduced  to  the  same  unhappy  situation,  and,  what 
perhaps  is  impossible,  was  at  the  same  time  able  to 
regard  it  with  his  present  reason  and  judgment 

What  are  the  pangs  of  a  mother,  when  she  hears 
the  moanings  of  her  infant  that  during  the  agony  of 
disease  cannot  express  what  it  feels?  In  her  idea  of 
what  it  suffers,  she  joins,  to  its  real  helplessness,  her 
own  consciousness  of  that  helplessness,  and  her  own 
terrors  for  the  unknown  consequences  of  its  disorder; 
and  out  of  all  these,  forms,  for  her  own  sorrow,  the 
most  complete  image  of  misery  and  distress.  The 
infant,  however,  feels  only  the  uneasiness  of  the  pre- 
sent instant,  which  can  never  be  great  With  regard 
to  the  jRiture,  it  is  perfectly  secure,  and  in  its  thought- 
lessness and  want  of  foresight,  possesses  an  antidote 
against  fear  and  anxiety,  the  great  tormentors  of  the 
human  breast,  from  which  reason  and  philosophy  will, 
in  vain,  attempt  to  defend  it,  when  it  grows  up  to  a 
man. 

We  sympathize  even  with  the  dead,  and  overlook- 
ing what  is  of  real  importance  in  their  situation,  Aat 
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awful  futurity  which  awaits  ihem^  we  are  chiefly  af- 
fected by  those  circumstances  which  sti*ike  our  sen- 
ses^ but  can  have  no  influence  upon  tlieir  happiness.  It 
is  miserable,  we  thinks  to  be  deprived  of  the  light  of 
the  sun;  to  be  shut  out  from  Ufe  and  conversation;  to 
be  laid  in  the  cold  grave^  a  prey  to  corruption  and 
the  reptiles  of  the  earth;  to  be  no  more  thought  of  in 
this  worlds  but  to  be  obUterated,  in  a  little  time,  from 
the  affections,  and  almost  from  the  memory,  of  their 
dearest  friends  and  relations.     Surely,  we  imagine, 
we  can  never  feel  too  much  for  those  who  have  suf- 
fered so  dreadful  a  calamity.     The  tribute  of  our  fel- 
low feeling  seems  doubly  due  to  them  now,  when 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  forgot  by  every  body;  and, 
by  the  vain  honours  which  we  pay  to  their  memory, 
we  endeavour,  for  our  own  misery,  artificially  to  keep 
alive  our  melancholy  remembrance  of  their  misfortune. 
That  our  sympathy  can   afford  them  no  consolation 
seems  to  be  an  addition  to  dieir  calamity;  and  to  think 
that  all  we  can  do  is  unavailing,  and  that,  what  allevi- 
ates all  other  distress,  the  regret,  the   love,  and  the 
lamentations  of  their  friends,  can  yield  no  comfort  to 
them,  serves  only  to  exasperate  our  sense  of  their 
misery.    Tlie  happiness  of  the  dead,  however,  most 
assuredly,  is  affected  by  none  of  these  circumstances; 
nor  is  it  the  thought  of  these  things  which  can  ever 
disturb  the  profound  security  of  their  repose.     The 
idea  of  that  dreary  and  endless  melancholy,  which  the 
fancy  naturally  ascribes  to  their  condition,  arises  al- 
together from  our  joining  to  the  change  which  has  been 
produced  upon  them,  our  own  consciousness  of  that 
change,  from  our  putting  ourselves  in  their  situation, 
and  from  our  lodging,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  our 
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own  living  souls  in  their  inanimated  bodies,  and  thence 
conceiving  what  would  be  our  emotions  in  this  case. 
It  is  from  this  very  illusion  of  the  imagination,  that 
the  foresight  of  our  ovm  dissolution  is  so  terrible  to  us, 
'  and  that  the  idea  of  those  circumstances,  which  un- 
doubtedly can  give  us  no  pain  when  we  are  dead^ 
makes  us  miserable  while  we  are  alive.  And  from 
thence  arises  one  of  the  most  important  principles 
in  human  nature,  the  dread  of  death,  the  great  poisoii 
to  the  happiness,  but  the  great  restraint  upon  the  in- 
justice of  mankind,  which,  ifhile  it  afflicts  and  mortr* 
fies  the  individual,  guards  and  protects  the  society. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  Pkamre  of  tnviual  Sympathy. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  sympathy,  or 
however  it  may  be  excited,  nothing  pleases  us  more 
than  to  observe  in  other  men  a  fellow-feeling  with  all 
the  emotions  of  our  own  breast;  nor  are  we  ever  so 
much  shocked  as  by  the  appearance  of  the  contrary. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  deducing  all  our  sentiments 
jfrom  certain  refinements  of  self-love,  think  themselves 
at  no  loss  to  account,  according  to  their  own  princi- 
ples, both  for  this  pleasure  and  this  pain.  Man,  say 
they,  conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  and  of  the  need 
which  he  has  for  the  assistance  of  others,  rejoices 
whenever  he  observes  that  they  adopt  his  own  pasr 
sions,  because  he  is  then  assured  of  that  assistance; 
and  grieves  whenever  he  observes  the  contrary,  be- 
cause he  is  then  assured  of  their  opposition.  But 
both  the  pleasure  and  the  pain  are  always  felt  so  in- 
stantaneously, and  oflen  upon  such  frivolous  occa- 
sions, that  it  seems  evident  that  neither  of  them  can 
be  derived  from  any  such  self-interested  considera- 
tion. A  man  is  mortified  when,  after  having  endeav- 
oured to  divert  the  company,  he  looks  round  and  sees 
that  nobody  laughs  at  his  jests  but  himself  On  the 
contrary,  the  mirth  of  the  company  is  highly  agreea- 
ble to  him,  and  he  regards  this  correspondence  of 
their  sentiments  with  his  own  as  the  greatest  applause. 
Neither  does  his  pleasure  seem  to  arise  altogether 
from  the  additional  vivacity  which  his  mirth  may  re- 
ceive from  sympathy  with  theirs^  nor  his  pain  from  the 
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disappointment  he  meets  with  when  he  misses  fliis 
pleasure;  though  both  the  one  and  the  other,  no  doubt, 
do  in  some  measure.    When  we  have  read  a  book  or 
poem  so  often  that  we  can  no  longer  find  any  amuse- 
ment in  reading  it  by  ourselves,  we  can  still  take  plea- 
sure in  reading  it  to  a  companion.  To  him  it  has  all  the 
graces  of  novelty;  we  enter  into  the  surprise  and  ad- 
miration which  it  naturally  excites  in  him,  but  which 
it  is  no  longer  capable  of  exciting  in  us;  we  con- 
sider all  the  ideas  which  it  presents,  rather  in  the 
light  in  which  they  appear  to  him,  than  in  that  in  which 
tfaey  appear  to  ourselves,  and  we  are  amused  by  sym- 
pathy with  his  fl||||isement,  which  thus  enlivens  our 
own.     On  the  contrary,  we  should  be  vexed  if  he  did" 
not  seem  to  be  entertained  with  it,  and  we  could  no 
longer  take  any  pleasure  in  reading  it  to  him.     It  is 
the  same  case  here.    The  mirth  of  the  company,  no 
doubt,  enlivens  our  own  mirth;  and  their  silence,  no 
doubt,  disappoints  us.     But  though  this  may  contribute 
both  to  tlie  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  the  one, 
and  to  the  pain  which  we  feel  from  the  other,  it 
is  by  no  means  the  sole  cause  of  either;  and  this 
correspondence  of  the  sentiments  of  others  with  our 
own  appears  to  be  a  cause  of  pleasure,  and  the  want 
of  it  a  cause  of  pain,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
in  this  manner.    The  sympathy,  which  my  friends  ex- 
press with  my  joy,  might,  indeed,  give  me  pleasure 
by  enlivening  that  joy;  but  that  which  they  express 
with  my  grief  could  give  me  none,  if  it  served  only  to 
enliven  tiiat  grief      Sympathy,  however,  enlivens 
joy  and  alleviates  grief     It  enlivens  joy  by  present- 
ing another  source  of  satisfaction;  and  it  alleviates 
grief  by  insinuating  into  the  heart  almost  the  only 
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agreeable  nensation  which  it  is  at  that  time  capable 
of  receiving. 

It  is  to  be  observed  accordingly,  that  we  are  still 
more  anxious  to  communicate  to  our  fiiends  our  disa- 
greeable^ than  our  agreeable  passions,  that  we  derive 
still  more  satisfaction  from  their  sympathy  with  the 
former  than  from  that  with  the  latter,  and  diat  we  are 
Still  more  shocked  by  the  want  of  it 

How  are  the  unfortunate  relieved  when  they  have 
found  out  a  person  to  whom  they  can  communicate 
the  cause  of  their  sorrow?  Upon  his  sympathy  they 
seem  to  disburden  themselves  of  a  part  of  their  dis- 
tress: he  is  not  improperly  ssdd  to^f|pu'e  it  with  them. 
He  not  only  feels  a  sorrow  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
vvhich  they  feel,  but  as  if  he  had  derived  a  part  of  it 
to  himself  what  he  feels  seems  to  alleviate  the  weight 
of  what  they  feel.    Te^  by  relatmg  their  misfortunes, 
they  in  some  measure  renew  their  grief     They 
awaken  in  their  memory  the  remembrance  of  those 
circumstances  which  occasion  their  affliction.    Their 
tears  accordingly  flow  faster  than  before,  and  they 
are  apt  to  abandon  themselves  to  all  the  weakness  of 
sorrow.    They  take  pleasure,  however,  in  all  this, 
and,  it  is  evident  are  sensibly  relieved  by  it;  because 
the  sweetness  of  his  sympathy,  more  than  compen- 
sates the  bitterness  of  that  sorrow,  which,  in  order  to 
excite  this  sympathy,  they  had  thus  enlivened  and  re- 
newed.   The  cruelest  insult,  on  the  contrary,  which 
can  be  offered  to  the  unfortunate,  is  to  appear  to  make 
light  of  their  calamities.    To  seem  not  to  be  affected 
with  the  joy  of  our  companions,  is  but  want  of  po- 
liteness; but  not  to  wear  a  serious  countenance  when 
diey  tell  us  ikeit  afflictions,  is  re£4  wd  gcoes  inhu^ 
maniQr. 
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Love  is  an  agreeable;  reaeAlmeot,  a  disagreeable^ 
p98sion:  and  accordingly  we  are  not  half  so  anxious 
Ibat  ojor  friends  should  adopt  our  friendships^  as  that 
4^7  shojold  enter  into  our  resentments.  We  can  for- 
give  t]ieiQ,  though  they  seem  to  be  little  affected  with 
the  favours  which  we  may  have  received,  but  lose  all 
patience  if  they  seem  indifferent  about  the  injuries 
which  may  have  been  done  to  m;  nor  are  we  half  so 
angry  with  them  for  not  entering  into  our  gratitude, 
33  for  not  sympathising  with  our  resentment  They 
c«n  easily  avoid  being  friends  to  our  friends^  but  can 
hardly  avoid  being  enemies  to  those  with  whom  we 
are  at  variance-  We  seldom  resent  their  being  at 
enmity  with  tb^  first,  though,  upon  that  account,  we 
may  spinetimes  affect  t^  m^ike  an  awkward  quar* 
rel  with  them;  but  we  quarrel  with  them  in  good 
earnest,  if  they  Uve  in  friendship  with  the  last  The 
agreeable  passions  of  love  and  joy  can  satisfy  and 
support  the  heart  without  any  auxiliary  pleasure. 
The  bitter  and  painful  emotions  of  grief  and  resent- 
ment more  strongly  require  the  healing  consolation 
of  sympathy. 

As  the  person  who  is  principally  interested  in  any 
event  is  pleased  with  our  sympathy,  and  hurt  by  the 
want  of  it,  so  we,  too,  seem  to  be  pleased  when  we 
are  able  to  sympathize  with  him,  and  to  be  hurt  when 
we  are  unable  to  do  so.  We  run  not  only  to  con- 
gratulate the  successful,  but  to  condole  with  the  af- 
flicted; and  the  pleasure  which  we  find  in  the  con- 
versation of  one  whom  in  all  the  passions  of  his  heart 
we  can  entirely  sympathize  with,  seems  to  do  more 
than  compensate  the  painfulness  of  that  sorrow  with 
which  the  view  of  his  situation  affects  us.    On  the 
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must  occur  to  him.  We  have  learned,  however, 
from  experience,  that  such  a  misfortune  naturally  ex* 
cites  such  a  degree  of  sorrow,  and  we  know  that  if 
we  took  time  to  consider  his  situation  fully,  and  in  all 
its  parts,  we  should  without  doubt  most  sincerely 
sympathize  with  him.  It  is  upon  the  consciousness 
of  this  conditional  sympathy,  that  our  approbation  of 
bis  sorrow  is  founded^  even  in  those  cases  in  which 
that  sympathy  does  not  actually  take  place;  and  the 
general  rules  derived  from  our  preceding  experience 
of  what  our  sentiments  would  conmionly  correspond 
with)  correct,  upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  occa- 
sions, the  impropriety  of  our  present  emotions. 

The  sentiment  or  affection  of  the  heart,  from 
which  any  action  proceeds,  and  upon  which  its  whole 
virtue  or  vice  must  ultimately  depend,  may  be  consi- 
dered under  two  different  aspects,  or  in  two  different 
relations;  first,  in  relation  to  the  cause  which  excites 
it,  or  the  motive  which  gives  occasion  to  it;  and, 
secondly,  in  relation  to  the  end  which  it  proposes,  or 
the  effect  which  it  tends  to  produce. 

In  the  suitableness  or  unsuitableness,  in  the  pro- 
portion or  disproportion  which  the  affection  seems 
to  bear  to  the  cause  or  object  which  excites  it,  con- 
sists the  propriety  or  impropriety,  the  decency  or  un- 
gracefulness  of  the  consequent  action. 

In  the  beneficial  or  hurtful  nature  of  the  effects 
which  the  affectiop  aims  at,  or  tends  to  produce, 
consists  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  action,  the  qua- 
lities by  which  it  is  entitled  to  reward,  or  is  deserving 
of  punishment 

Philosophers  have,  of  late  years,  considered  chiefly 
the  tendency  of  ^ffectiom,  ^  h^ve  given  little  at- 
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tention  to  the  relation  which  they  stand  in  to  the 
cause  which  excites  them.  In  common  life,  however, 
when  we  judge  of  any  person^s  conduct,  and  of  the 
sentiments  which  directed  it,  we  constantly  consider 
them  under  both  these  aspects.  When  we  blame 
in  another  man  the  excesses  of  love,  of  grief,  of  re- 
sentment, we  not  only  consider  the  ruinous  effects 
which  they  tend  to  produce,  but  the  little  occasion 
which  was  given  for  diem.  The  merit  of  his  favourite, 
we  say,  is  not  so  great,  his  misfortune  is  not  so  dread- 
ful, his  provocation  is  not  so  extraordinary,  as  to 
justify  so  violent  apassion.  We  should  have  indulged, 
we  say;  perhaps,  have  approved  of  the  violence  of 
his  emotion,  had  the  cause  been  in  any  respect  pro- 
portioned to  it 

When  we  judge  in  this  manner  of  any  affection,  as 
int>portioned  or  disproportioned  to  the  cause  which 
excites  it,  it  is  scarce  possible  that  we  should  make 
use  of  any  other  rule  or  canon  but  the  correspondent 
affection  in  ourselves.  If^  upon  bringing  the  case 
home  to  our  own  breast,  we  find  that  the  sentiments 
which  it  gives  occasion  to,  coincide  and  tally  with 
our  own,  we  necessarily  approve  of  tiiem,  as  propoiv 
tioned  and  suitable  to  their  objects;  if  otherwise,  we 
necessarily  disapprove  of  them,  as  extravagant  and 
out  of  proportion. 

Every  faculty  in  one  man  is  the  measure  by  which 
he  judges  of  the  like  faculty  in  another.  I  judge  of 
your  s^ht  by  my  sight,  of  your  ear  by  my  ear,  of 
your  reason  by  my  reason,  of  your  resentment  by  my 
resentment,  of  your  love  by  my  love.  I  neither  have^ 
nor  can  have,  any  other  way  of  judging  about  them^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

77^  mme  subject  conliimed. 

We  may  judge  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
the  sentiments  of  anodier  person  by  their  correspond 
dence  or  disagreement  with  our  own,  upon  two  dif- 
ferent occasions;  either,  first,  when  the  objects  which 
excite  them  are  considered  without  any  peculiar  re- 
lation, eidier  to  ourselves  or  to  the  person  whose 
sentiments  we  judge  of;  or,  secondly,  when  they  are 
considered  as  peculiarly  affecting  one  or  other  of  us. 
1.  With  regard  to  those  objects  which  are  consi- 
dered without  any  peculiar  relation  eidier  to  ourselves 
or  to  the  person  whose  sentiments  we  judge  of; 
wherever  his  sentiments  entirely  correspond  with  our 
own,  we  ascribe  to  him  the  qualities  of  taste  and 
good  judgment  The  beauty  of  a  plain,  the  greatness 
of  a  mountain,  the  ornaments  of  a  building,  the  ex- 
pression of  a  picture,  the  compositicm  of  a  discourse, 
the  conduct  of  a  third  person,  the  proportions  of  dif- 
ferent quantities  and  numbers,  the  various  ap- 
pearances which  the  great  machinedK  tiie  universe  is 
perpetually  exhibiting,  with  the  seCTet  wheels  and 
springs  which  produce  them;  all  tiie  general  subjects 
of  science  and  taste,  are  what  we  and  our  compa- 
nions regard  as  having  no  peculiar  relation  to  either 
of  us.  We  both  look  at  tiiem  from  the  same  point  of 
'riew,  and  we  have  no  occasion  for  sympathy,  or  for 
that  imagmary  change  of  situations  from  which  it 
arises,  in  order  to  produce,  with  regard  to  these,  the 
most  perfect  harmony  of  sentiments  and  affections. 
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I^  notwithstanding,  we  are  often  differently  affected, 
it  arises  either  from  the  different  degrees  of  atten- 
tion which  our  different  habits  of  life  allow  us  to  give 
easily  to  the  several  parts  of  those  complex  objects^ 
or  from  the  different  degrees  of  natural  acuteness  in 
the  faculty  of  the  mind  to  which  they  are  addressed. 
When  the  sentiments  of  our  companion  coincide 
with  our  own  in  things  of  this  kind,  which  are  ob- 
vious and  easy,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  we  never  found 
a  single  person  who  differed  from  us,  thou^  we,  no 
doubt,  must  approve  of  them,  yet  he  seems  to  de^ 
serve  no  praise  or  admiration  on  account  of  them. 
But  when  they  not  only  coincide  with  our  own,  but 
lead  and  direct  our  own;  when  in  forming  them  he 
appears  to  have  attended  to  many  things  which  we 
had  overlooked,  and  to  have  adjusted  them  to  all  the 
various  circumstances  of  dieir  objects;  we  not  only 
approve  of  them,  but  wonder  and  are  surprised  at 
their  uncommon  and  unexpected  acuteness  and  com- 
prehensiveness, and  he  appears  to  deserve  a  very 
hi^  degree  of  admiration  and  applause.  For  ap- 
probation heightened  bj  wonder  and  suiprise,  con- 
stitutes the  sentiment  which  is  property  called  admi- 
ration, and  of  which  aq[)plause  is  the  natural  expres- 
sion. The  decision  of  the  man  who  judges  that  ex- 
quisite beauty  is  preferable  to  the  grossest  deformity, 
or  that  twice  two  are  equal  to  four,  must  certainly  be 
approved  of  by  all  the  world,  but  will  not,  surely,  be 
much  admired.  It  is  the  acute  and  delicate  discern- 
ment of  the  man  of  taste,  who  distinguishes  the  mi- 
nute, and  scarce  perceptible  differences  of  beauty  and 
deformity;  it  is  the  comprehensive  accuracy  of  the 
experienced  mathematician,  who  unravels,  with  ease. 
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the  most  intricate  and  perplexed  proportions;  it  ia  the 
great  leader  in  science  and  taste,  the  man  who  di^ 
rects  and  conducts  our  own  sentiments,  the  extent 
and  superior  justice  of  whose  talents  astonish  us 
with  wonder  and  surprise,  who  excites  our  admirar 
tion,  and  seems  to  deserve  our  applause;  and  upOR 
this  foundation  is  grounded  the  greater  part  of  the 
praise  which  is  bestowed  upon  what  are  called  the 
intellectual  virtues. 

The  utility  of  these  qualities,  it  may  be  thought,  is 
what  first  reconmiends  them  to  us;  and,  no  doubt, 
tlie  consideration  of  this,  when  we  come  to  attend 
to  it,  gives  them  a  new  value.  Originally,  however, 
we  approve  of  another  man's  judgment,  not  as  som^ 
tiling  useful,  but  as  right,  as  accurate,  as  agreeable  to 
truth  and  reality;  and  it  is  evident  we  attribute  those 
qualities  to  it  for  no  other  reason  bvt  because  we 
find  that  it  agrees  with  our  own.  Taste,  m  the  same 
manner,  is  originally  approved  of,  not  as  useful,  but 
as  jus^  as  delicate,  and  as  precisely  suited  to  its  ob* 
ject  The  idea  of  the  utility  of  all  qualities  of  this 
kind  is  plainly  an  after-thought^  and  not  what  first  re^ 
commends  them  to  our  approbation. 

2.  With  regard  to  those  objects,  which  afiect  in  a 
particular  manner  either  ourselves  or  the  person 
whose  sentiments  we  judge  of,  it  is  at  once  more  dif^ 
ficult  to  preserve  this  harmony  and  correspondence, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  vastly  more  in^ortant  My 
companion  does  not  naturally  look  upon  the  misfor* 
tone  that  has  befallen  me,  or  the  injury  that  has  been 
done  me,  from  the  same  point  of  view  in  which  I 
consider  thenoL  They  affect  me  much  more  nearly. 
We  do  not  view  them^  fronirthe  same  stati<Hi,  as  we 
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do  a  picture,  or  a  poem,  or  a  system  of  philosophy, 
and  are,  therefore,  apt  to  be  very  differently  affected 
by  them.    But  I  can  much  more  easily  overiook  the 
want  of  this  correspondence  of  sentiments  with  re- 
gard to  such  indifferent  objects  as  concern  neither 
me  nor  my  companion,  than  with  regard  to  what  in* 
terests  me  so  much  as  the  misfortune  that  has  be- 
fallen me,  or  the  injury  that  has  been  done  me. 
Though  you  despise  that  picture,  or  that  poem,  or 
even  that  system  of  pliilosophy,  which  I  admire,  there 
is  little  danger  of  our  quarrelling  upon  that  account 
Neither  of  us  can  reasonably  be  much  interested 
about  theuL    They  ought  all  of  them  to  be  matters 
of  great  indifference  to  us  both;  so  that,  though  our 
opinions  may  be  opposite,  om*  affections  may  still  be 
very  nearly  the  same.    But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with 
regard  to  those  objects  by  which  either  you  or  I  are 
particularly  affected.  Though  your  judgments  in  mat- 
ters of  speculation ;  though^  your  sentiments  in  mat- 
ters of  taste,  are  quite  opposite  to  mine,  I  can  easily 
overiook  this  opposition;  and  if  I  have  any  degree  of 
temper,  I  may  still  find  some  entertainment  in  your 
conversation,  even  upon  those  very  subjects.    But  if 
you  have  either  no  fellow-feeling  for  the  misfortunes 
I  have  met  with,  or  none  that  bears  any  proportion  to 
the  grief  which  distracts  me;  or  if  you  have  either 
no  indignation  at  the  injuries  I  have  suffered,  or  none 
that  bears  any  proportion  to  the  resentment  which 
transports  me^  we  can  no  longer  converse  upon  these 
subjects.    We  become  intolerable  to  one  another. 
I  can  neither  support  your  company,  nor  you  mine. 
You  are  confounded  at  my  violence  and  passion,  tand 
I  am  enraged  at  your  cold  insensibility  and  want  of 
feeling. 
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In  all  such  cases,  that  there  may  be  some  corres- 
pondence of  sentiments  between  the  spectator  and 
the  person  principally  concerned,  die  spectator  must^ 
first  of  all,  endeavour,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  put  him- 
self in  the  situation  of  the  otiier,  and  to  InKng  hom^ 
to  himself  every  little  circumstance  of  distress  virhich 
can  possibly  occur  to  the  sufferer.  He  must  adopt 
the  whole  case  of  his  companion,  with  all  its  minu- 
test incidents;  and  strive  to  render  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, that  imaginary  change  of  situation  upon  which 
his  sympathy  is  founded. 

After  all  this,  however,  the  emotions  of  the  spec- 
tator will  still  be  very  apt  to  fall  short  of  the  violence 
of  what  is  felt  by  the  sufferer.  Mankind,  thou^ 
naturally  sympathetic;  never  conceive,  for  what  has 
befallen  another,  that  degree  of  passion  which  natu- 
rally animates  the  person  principally  concerned. 
That  imaginary  change  of  situation,  upon  which 
their  sympathy  is  founded,  is  but  momentary.  The 
thought  of  their  own  safety,  the  thought  that  they 
tiiemselves  are  not  really  the  sufferers,  continually  in- 
trudes itself  upon  them;  and  though  it  does  not  hin- 
der them  from  conceiving  a  passion  somewhat  ana- 
lagous  to  what  is  felt  by  the  sufferer,  hinders  them 
from  conceiving  any  thing  that  approaches  to  the 
same  degree  of  violence.  The  person  principally 
concerned  is  sensible  of  this,  and  at  the  same  time 
passionately  desires  a  more  complete  sympathy.  He 
longs  for  that  reUef  which  nothing  can  afford  him 
but  the  entire  concord  of  the  affections  of  the  spec- 
tators with  his  own.  To  see  the  emotions  of  their 
hearts,  in  every  respect,  beat  time  to  his  own,  in  the 
violent  and  disagreeable  passions,  constitutes  his  sole 
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consolation.  But  he  can  only  hope  to  obtain  this  by 
lowering  his  passion  to  that  pitchy  in  which  the  spec- 
tators are  capable  of  going  along  with  him.  He 
must  flatten,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  the  sharp- 
ness of  its  natural  tone,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  har- 
mony and  concord  with  the  emotions  of  those  who 
are  about  him.  What  Ihey  feel  will,  indeed,  always 
be,  in  some  respects,  different  from  what  he  feels, 
and  compassion  can  never  be  exactly  the  same  with 
original  soitow;  because  the  secret  consciousness 
that  the  change  of  situations,  from  which  the  sympa- 
thetic sentiment  arises,  is  but  imaginary,  not  only 
lowers  it  in  degree,  but,  in  some  measure,  varies  it  in 
kind,  and  gives  it  a  quite  different  modification.  These 
two  sentiments,  however,  may,  it  is  evident,  have  such 
a  correspondence  with  one  another,  as  is  sufficient 
for  the  harmony  of  society.  Though  they  wiU  never 
be  unisons,  they  may  be  concords,  and  this  is  all  that 
is  wanted  or  required. 

In  order  to  produce  this  concord,  as  nature  teaches 
the  spectators  to  assume  the  circumstances  of  the 
person  principally  concerned,  so  she  teaches  this  last 
in  some  measure  to  assume  those  of  the  spectators. 
As  they  are  continually  placing  themselves  in  his 
situation,  and  thence  conceiving  emotions  similar  to 
what  he  feels;  so  he  is  as  constantly  placing  himself 
in  theirs,  and  thence  conceiving  some  degree  of  that 
coolness  about  his  own  fortune,  with  which  he  is  sen- 
sible that  they  will  view  it.  As  they  are  constantly 
considering  what  they  themselves  would  feel,  if  they 
actually  were  the  sufferers,  so  he  is  constantly  led  to 
imagine  in  what  manner  he  would  be  affected  if  he 
was  only  one  of  the  spectators  of  his  own  situation. 
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A$  iMir  sjrmpathj  makes  them  look  at  it,  in  some 
moMure^  with  his  eyes,  so  his  sympathy  makes  him 
iMk  at  it,  in  some  measure,  with  theirs,  especially 
when  in  their  presence,  and  acting  mider  their  ob^ 
s^nration:  and  as  the  reflected  passion,  which  he  thus 
conceiiresi,  is  much  weaker  flian  the  ori^nal  one,  it 
necessarily  abates  the  violence  of  what  he  felt  be- 
(ore  he  came  into  their  presence,  before  he  began  to 
rocoUeet  in  what  manner  they  would  be  affected  by 
it,  and  to  Tiew  his  situation  in  this  candid  and  impar* 
(ialUght 

The  mind,  therefore,  is  rarely  so  disturbed,  but 
that  Ae  company  of  a  friend  will  restore  it  to  some 
degree  of  tranquillity  and  sedateness.  The  breast  is, 
bk  some  measure,  calmed  and  composed  the  moment 
we  oome  into  his  presence.  We  are  immediately 
j^t  in  mind  of  the  light  in  which  he  will  view  our 
siiiialjon,  and  we  begin  to  view  it  ourselves  in  the 
same  light;  for  the  effect  of  sympathy  is  instanta* 
neous.  We  expect  less  sympathy  from  a  common 
acquaintance  than  from  a  friend:  we  cannot  open  to 
&e  former  all  those  little  circumstances  which  we 
ean  unfold  to  the  latter:  we  assume,  therefore,  more 
tran<|aiflity  before  him,  and  endeavour  to  fix  our 
Choi^te  upon  those  general  outlines  of  our  situation 
vrtiieh  h<ft  is  Willing  to  consider.  We  expect  still  less 
sympathy  fh>m  an  assembly  of  strangers,  and  we  as- 
sume, therefore,  still  more  tranquillity  before  them, 
and  always  endeavour  to  bring  down  our  passion  to 
that  pit<^h,  which  the  particular  conqpany  we  are  in 
may  be  expected  to  go  along  with.  Nor  is  this  only 
an  assumed  appearance;  for  if  we  are  at  all  masters 
of  ourselves^  the  presence  of  a  mere  acquaintance 
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will  really  compose  us^  still  more  than  that  of  a  friend; 
and  that  of  an  assembly  of  strangers^  still  more  than 
that  of  an  acquaintance. 

Society  and  conversation^  therefore^  are  the  most 
powerful  remedies  for  restoring  the  mind  to  its  tran- 
quillity, if,  at  any  time,  it  has  unfortunately  lost  it;  al 
well  as  the  best  preservatives  of  that  equal  and  h^fifif 
temper,  which  is  so  necessaiy  to  selfnsatisfactioti  asd 
enjoyment  Men  of  retirement  and  speculation,  wh» 
are  apt  to  sit  brooding  at  home  over  either  g^ef  or 
resentment,  though  they  may  often  have  more  iHfr- 
manity,  more  generosity,  and  a  nicer  sense  of  ho- 
nour, yet  seldom  possess  tiiat  equality  of  teflqpcr  which 
is  so  common  among  men  of  tiiie  worid. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  amiable  and  respedaJUe  Virtaes. 

UPON  these  two  different  efforts,  upon  that  of  the 
spectator  to  enter  into  the  sentiments  of  the  person 
principally  concerned,  and  upon  that  of  the  person 
principally  concerned,  to  bring  down  his  emotions  to 
what  die  spectator  can  go  along  with,  are  founded  two 
different  sets  of  virtues.  The  soft,  the  gentle,  the 
amiable  virtues,  the  virtues  of  candid  condescension 
and  indulgent  humani^,  are  founded  upon  the  one: 
the  great,  the  awful,  and  respectable,  the  virtues  of 
self-denial,  of  self-government,  of*  that  conmiand  of 
the  passions  which  subjects  all  the  movements  of  our 
nature  to  what  our  own  dignity  and  ^honour,  and  the 
propriety  of  our  own  conduct,  require,  take  their 
origin  from  the  other. 

How  amiable  does  he  appear  to  be,  whose  sympa- 
thetic heart  seems  to  re-echo  all  the  sentiments  of 
those  with  whom  he  converses,  who  grieves  for  their 
calamities,  who  resents  their  injuries,  and  who  re- 
joices at  their  good  fortune  .^^  When  we  bring  home 
to  ourselves  the  situation  of  his  companions,  we  en- 
ter into  their  gratitude,  and  feel  what  consolation 
they  must  derive  from  the  tender  sympathy  of  so  af- 
fectionate a  friend.  And,  for  a  contrary  reason,  how 
disagreeable  does  he  appear  to  be,  whose  hard  and 
obdurate  heart  feels  for  himself  only,  but  is  altogether 
insensible  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  others!  We 
enter,  in  this  case  too,  iutoHhe  pain  which  his  pre* 
sence  must  give  to  every  mortal  with  whom  he  con- 
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verses,  to  those  especially  with  whom  we  are  most 
apt  to  sympathize,  the  mifortimate  and  the  injured. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  noble  propriety  and  grace 
do  we  feel  in  the  conduct  of  those  who,  in  their  own 
case,  exert  that  recollection  and  seU-conmiand  which 
constitute  the  dignity  of  every  passion,  and  which 
bring  it  down  to  what  others  can  enter  into?  We  are 
disgusted  with  that  clamorous  grief^  which,  without 
any  delicacy,  calls  upon  our  compassion  with  sighs 
and  tears,  and  importunate  lamentations.  But  we 
reverence  that  reserved,  that  silent  aad  majestic  sor- 
row, which  discovers  itself  only  in  the  swelling  of  the 
eyes,  in  the  quivering  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  and  in 
the  distant,  but  affecting,  coldness  of  the  whole  be- 
haviour. It  imposes  the  like  silence  upon  us.  We 
regard  it  with  respectful  attention,  and  watch  with 
anxious  concern  over  our  whole  behaviour,  lest  by 
any  impropriety  we  should  disturb  that  concerted 
tranquilUty,  which  it  requires  so  great  an  effort  to  sup- 
port 

The  insolence  and  brutality  of  anger,  in  the  same 
manner,  when  we  indulge  its  fury  without  check  or 
restraint,  is,  of  all  objects,  the  most  detestable.    But 

•  we  admire  that  noble  and  generous  resentment  which 
governs  its  pursuit  of  the  greatest  injuries,  not  by  the 
rage  which  they  are  apt  to  excite  in  the  breast  of  the 
sufferer,  but  by  the  indignation  which  they  naturally 
call  forth  in  that  of  the  impartial  spectator;  which 
allows  no  word,  no  gesture,  to  escape  it  beyond  what 
this  more  equitable  sentiment  would  dictate;  which 
never,  even  in  thought,  attempts  any  greater  ven- 
geance, nor  desires  to  inflict  any  greater  punishment, 

*  than  what  every  indifferent  person  would  rejoice  to 
see  executed. 
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And  hence  it  is,  that  to  feel  much  for  others,  and 
little  for  ourselves^  that  to  restrain  our  selfish,  and  to 
indulge  our  benevolent,  affections,  constitutes  the 
perfection  of  human  nature;  and  can  alone  produce 
among  mankind  that  harmony  of  sentiments  and  pas- 
sions in  which  consists  their  whole  grace  and  proprie- 
ty. As  to  love  our  neighbour  as  we  love  ourselves  is 
the  great  law  of  Christianity,  so  it  is  the  great  pre* 
cept  of  nature  to  love  ourselves  only  as  we  love  our 
neighbour,  or,  what  comes  to  the  ilame  thing,  as  oar 
neighbour  is  capable  of  loving  us. 

As  taste  and  good  judgment,  when  they  are  con- 
sidered as  qualities  which  deserve  praise  and  admira* 
tion,  are  supposed  to  imply  a  delicacy  of  sentiment 
'and  an  acuteness  of  understanding  not  conmionly  to 
be  met  with;  so  the  vurtues  of  sensibility  and  self- 
command  are  not  apprehended  to  consist  in  the  ordi- 
nary, but  in  the  uncommon  degrees  of  those  quali- 
ties. The  amiable  virtue  of  humanity  requires,  sure* 
ly,  a  sensibility  much  beyond  what  is  possessed  hj 
the  rude  vulgar  of  mankind.  The  great  and  exalted 
virtue  of  magnanimity  undoubtedly  demands  much 
more  than  that  degree  of  self-conunand,  which  the 
weakest  of  mortals  is  capable  of  exerting.  As  in 
•ibit  common  degree  of  the  intellectual  qualities,  there 
are  no  abilities;  so  in  the  common  degree  of  the 
moral,  there  is  no  virtue.  Virtue  is  excellence,  some- 
thing uncommonly  great  and  beautiful,  which  rises 
&r  above  what  is  vulgar  and  ordinary.  The  amiable 
virtues  consist  in  that  degree  of  sensibiliQr  which  sur^ 
prises  by  its  exquisite  and  unexpected  delicacy  and 
tenderness.  The  awful  and  respectable,  in  that  de^ 
;gree  «f  self-command  which  astonishes  by  its  anuui^ 
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log  superiority  over  the  most  ungovernable  passions 
of  human  nature. 

There  is,  in  this  respect,  a  considerable  difference 
between  virtue  and  mere  propriety;  between  those 
qualities  and  actions  which  deserve  to  be  admired 
and  celebrated,  and  those  which  simply  deserve  to  be 
approved  of.  Upon  many  occasions,  to  act  with  die 
most  perfect  propriety,  requires  no  more  than  that 
common  and  ordinary  degree  of  sensibility  or  self- 
command  which  the  most  worthless  of  mankind  are 
possessed  of,  and  sometimes  even  that  degree  is  not 
necessary.  Thus,  to  give  a  very  low  instance,  to  eat 
i^en  we  are  hungry,  is  certainly,  upon  ordinary  oc- 
casions, perfectly  right  and  proper,  and  cannot  miss 
being  approved  of  as  such  by  eveiy  body.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  say  it  was 
virtuous. 

On  the  contrary,  there  may  frequently  be  a  con- 
siderahle  degree  of  virtue  in  those  actions  which  fall 
short  of  the  most  perfect  propriety;  because  they 
may  still  approach  nearer  to  perfection  than  could 
well  be  expected  upon  occasions  in  which  it  was  so 
extremely  difficult  to  attain  it:  and  this  is  veiy  often 
the  case  upon  tliose  occasions  which  require  the 
greatest  exertions  of  self-conmian^  There  are  some 
situations  which  bear  so  hard  upon  human  nature, 
that  the  greatest  degree  of  self-government,  which 
ean  belong  to  so  imperfect  a  creature  as  man,  is  not 
able  to  stifle,  altogether,  the  voice  of  human  weak- 
ness, or  reduce  tlie  violence  of  the  passion^  to  that 
pitch  of  moderation,  in  which  the  impartial  spectator 
ean  entirely  enter  into  them.  Though  in  those  cases, 
therefore,  the  behaviour  of  the  sufferer  falls  short  of 
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the  most  perfect  propriety^  it  may  still  deseire  some 
applause,  and  even,  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  de- 
nominated virtuous.  It  may  still  manifest  an  effort 
of  generosity  and  magnanimity  of  v^hich  the  greater 
part  of  men  are  incapable;  and  though  it  fails  of  ab* 
solute  perfection,  it  may  be  a  much  nearer  approxi- 
mation towards  perfection,  than  what,  upon  such  try- 
ing occasions,  is  commonly  either  to  be  found  or  to 
be  expected. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  when  we  are  determining 
the  degree  of  blame  or  applause  which  seems  due 
to  any  action,  we  very  frequently  make  use  of  two 
different  standards.  The  first  is  the  idea  of  complete 
proprie^  and  perfection,  which,  in  those  diflScult 
situations,  no  human  conduct  ever  did  or  ever  can, 
come  up  to;  and  in  comparison  with  which  the  ac- 
tions of  all  men  must  for  ever  appear  blameable  and 
imperfect  The  second  is  the  idea  of  that  degree 
of  proximity  or  distance  from  this  complete  perfec- 
tion, which  the  actions  of  the  greater  part  of  men 
commonly  arrive  at  Whatever  goes  beyond  this 
degree,  how  far  soever  it  may  be  removed  from 
absolute  perfection,  seems  to  deserve  applause;  and 
whatever  falls  short  of  it,  to  deserve  blame. 

It  is  in  the  same  manner  that  we  judge  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  all  the  arts  which  address  themselves  to 
the  imagination.  When  a  critic  examines  the  work 
of  any  of  the  great  masters  in  poetry  or  painting,  he 
may  sometimes  examine  it  by  an  idea  of  perfection, 
in  his  own  mind,  which  neither  that  nor  any  other 
human  work  will  ever  come  up  to ;  and  as  long  as  he 
compares  it  with  this  standard,  he  can  see  nothing  in 
it  but  faults  and  imperfections.    But  when  he  comes 
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to  consider  the  rank  which  it  ought  to  hold  among 
other  works  of  the  same  kind,  he  necessarily  com- 
pares it  with  a  very  different  standard,  the  conmion 
degree  of  excellence  which  is  usually  attained  in  this 
{Particular  art;  and  When  he  judges  of  it  by  this  new 
measure,  it  may  often  appear  to  deserve  the  highest 
applause,  upon  accoucfp  of  its  approaching  much 
nearer  to  perfection  th$n  the  greater  part  of  those 
works  which  can  be  broiight  into  compratiQn  with  it 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OfA^  Pa9sum»  wh^  tok^  their  origin  from  the  Body. 

I.  It  19  indecent  to  eiipreas  any  strong  degree  of 
t]|98e  pa^s^JMis  wliich  arise  from  a  certain  situation 
W  dvipOWtim  of  thp  body;  because  the  company,  Bot 
being  in  tlti^e  sswp  dispositipn^  cannot  be  expected  to 
sympathize  with  them.  Violent  hmiger,  for  example, 
though  upon  many  occasions  not  only  natural,  but  un- 
avoidable, is  always  indecent,  and  to  eat  voraciously 
is  universally  regarded  as  a  piece  of  ill  manners. 
There  is,  however,  some  degree  of  sympathy,  even 
with  hunger.  It  is  agreeable  to  see  our  companions 
eat  with  a  good  appetite,  and  all  expressions  of  loath- 
ing are  offensive.  The  disposition  of  body  which  is 
habitual  to  a  man  in  health,  makes  his  stomach  easily 
keep  time,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  coarse  an  expres- 
sion, with  the  one,  and  not  with  the  other.  We  can 
sympathize  with  the  distress  which  excessive  hunger 
occasions,  when  we  read  the  description  of  it  in  the 
journal  of  a  siege,  or  of  a  sea  voyage.  We  imagine 
ourselves  in  the  situation  of  the  sufferers,  and  thence 
readily  conceive  the  grie^  the  feai*,  and  consterna- 
tion, who  must  necessarily  distract  them.  We  feel, 
ourselves,  some  degree  of  those  passions,  and  there- 
fore sympathize  with  them :  but  as  we  do  not  grow 
hungry  by  reading  the  description,  we  cannot  pro- 
perly, even  in  this  case,  be  said  to  sympathize  with 
their  hunger. 

It  is  the  same  case  with  the  passion  by  which  na- 
ture unites  the  two  sexes.    Though  naturally  the 
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most  furious  of  all  the  passions^  all  strong  expres* 
sions  of  it  are  upon  every  occasion  indacen^  even  ' 
between  persons  in  whom  its  most  complete  indul* 
gei^ce  is  acknowledged  by  all  laws^  both  human  and 
divine,  to  be  perfectly  innocent  There  seems^  how- 
ever, to  be  some  degree  of  sympathy  even  with  this 
ps^iop.  To  talk  to  a  woman  as  we  should  to  a  man 
isi  impro|>er:  it  is  expected  that  their  company  should 
in^piire  i|s  with  more  gayety,  more  pleasantry,  and 
more  aUention;  and  an  entire  insensibility  to  the  fair 
sex  renders  a  man  contemptible  in  some  measure 
even  to  the  men. 

Such  is  our  aversion  for  all  the  appetites  which 
take  their  opgin  from  the  body:  all  strong  expressions 
of  them  are  loathsome  and  disagreeable.  According 
to  some  ancient  philosophers,  these  are  the  passions 
which  we  d^ax'e  in  common  with  the  brutes,  and 
which  having  no  connection  with  the  characteristical 
c]piaUties  of  hmnai^  nature,  are  upon  that  account  be- 
neath its  digmty.  l^ut  there  are  many  other  passions 
which  we  share  in  comm^A  with  the  brutes,  such  as 
reseiltn^ttt,  natural  affection,  even  gratitude^  which 
do  not^  upon  that  account^  appear  to  be  so  brutal 
Th^  tmn^  cause  of  the  peculiar  disgust  which  we  con- 
ceive ^  (fie  a^^tii^es  of  the  body  when  we  see  them 
in.  ^er  uif^n,  i3,  that  we  cannot  enter  into  them.  To 
th^  person  him^^  who  feels  them,  as  soon  as  diey 
aj^e  grti<iifeff4  the  object  that  excited  them  ceases  to 
be  agreeable:  even  its  presence  often  becomes  of- 
feoaive  ta>  bioi^;.  he  looks  rou^d  to  no  purpose  for  the 
clKumwJbkh  troii^portedhimthe  moment  before,  and 
he  ca»  now  as  Uit^e  enter  ii»to  his  own  passion  as 
another  peDSoa^    Wbe»  w^  have  dined^  we  order  the 
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covers  to  be  removed;  and  we  should  treat  in  (he 
same  manner  the  objects  of  the  most  ardent  and 
passionate  desires,  if  they  were  the  objects  of  no 
other  passions  but  those  which  take  their  origin  from 
the  body. 

In  the  conunand  of  those  appetites  of  the  body  con- 
sists that  virtue  which  is  properly  called  temperance. 
To  restrain  them  within  those  bounds,  which  regard  to 
health  and  fortune  prescribes,  is  the  part  of  prudence. 
But  to  confine  them  within  those  limits,  which  grace, 
which  propriety,  which  delicacy,  and  modesty,  require, 
is  the  office  of  temperance. 

2.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  to  cry  out  with 
bodily  pain,  how  intolerable  soever,  appears  always 
unmanly  and  unbecoming.  There  is,  however,  a  good 
deal  of  sympathy  even  with  bodily  pain.  If,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  I  see  a  stroke  aimed,  and  just 
ready  to  fall  upon  the  leg  or  arm  of  another  person,  I 
naturally  shrink  and  draw  back  my  own  leg  or  my  ovm 
arm:  and  when  it  does  fall,  I  feel  it  in  some  measure, 
and  am  hurt  by  it  as  well  as  the  sufferer.  My  hurt, 
however,  is,  no  doubt,  excessively  slight,  and,  upon 
that  account,  if  he  makes  any  violent  out-cry,  as  I 
cannot  go  along  with  him,  I  never  fail  to  despise  hiuL 
And  this  is  the  case  of  all  the  passions  which  take 
their  origin  from  the  body:  they  excite  either  no  sym- 
pathy at  all,  or  such  a  degree  of  it,  as  is  altogether 
dispropoi*tioned  to  the  violence  of  what  is  felt  by  the 
sufferer. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  those  passions  which  take 
their  origin  from  the  ima^nation.  The  frame  of  my 
body  can  be  but  little  affected  by  the  alterations  which 
are  brought  about  iq>on  that  of  my  companion;  but  my 
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imagination  is  more  ductile^  and  more  readily  assomes, 
if  I  may  say  so^  the  shape  and  configuration  of  the 
imaginations  of  those  with  whom  I  am  familiar.  A 
disappointment  in  love,  or  ambition,  will,  upon  this 
account,  call  forth  more  sympathy  than  the  greatest 
bodily  evil.  Those  passions  arise  altogether  firom  the 
imagination.  The  person  who  has  lost  his  whole 
fortune,  if  he  is  in  health,  feels  nothing  in  his  body. 
What  he  suffers  is  firom  the  imagination  only,  which 
represents  to  him  the  loss  of  his  dignity,  neglect  from 
his  friends,  contempt  firom  his  enemies,  dependence, 
want,  and  misery,  coming  fast  upon  him;  and  we 
sympathize  with  him  more  strongly  upon  this  account, 
because  our  imaginations  can  more  readily  mould 
themselves  upon  his  imagination,  than  our  bodies  can 
mould  themselves  upon  his  body. 
,:  The  loss  of  a  leg  may  generally  be  regarded  as  a 
more  real  calami^  than  the  loss  of  a  mistress.  It 
would  be  a  ridiculous  tragedy,  however,  of  which  the 
catastrophe  was  to  turn  upon  a  loss  of  that  kind.  A 
misfortune  of  the  other  kind,  how  frivolous  soever  it 
may  sqppear  to  be,  has  givcQ  occasion  to  many  a  fine 
one. 

Nothing  is  so  soon  forgot  as  pain.  The  moment  it 
is  gone,  the  whole  agony  of  it  is  over,  and  the  thought 
of  it  can  no  longer  give  us  any  sort  of  disturbance. 
We  ourselves  cannot  then  enter  into  the  anxie^  and 
anguish  which  we  had  before  conceived.  An  unguard- 
ed word  from  a  friend  will  occasion  a  more  durable 
uneasiness.  The  agony  which  this  creates  is  by  no 
means  over  with  the  word.  What  at  first  disturbs  us 
is  not  the  object  of  the  senses,  but  the  idea  of  the 
imaginatiQiL    As  it  is  an  idea,  therefore,  which  occa- 
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sions  our  uneasiness,  till  time  and  other  accidents  have 
in  some  measure  effaced  it  from  our  memory,  tiie 
imagination  continues  to  fret  and  rankle  within,  from 
the  thought  of  it 

Pain  never  calls  forth  any  veiy  lively  sympathy,  un- 
less it  is  accompanied  with  danger.  We  sympathize 
with  the  fear,  though  not  witli  the  agony,  of  the  suf- 
ferer. Pear,  however,  is  a  passion  derived  altogether 
from  the  imagination,  which  represents,  with  an  un- 
certain^ and  fluctuation  that  increases  our  anxiety, 
not  what  we  really  feel,  but  what  we  may  hereaflel* 
possibly  suffer.  The  gout  or  the  toothache,  tbou^ 
exquisitely  painful,  excite  very  little  sympathy;  more 
dangerous  diseases,  though  accompanied  with  ver^ 
little  pain,  excite  the  highest 

Some  people  faint  and  grow  sick  at  the  sight  of  a 
chirurgical  operation ;  and  that  bodily  pain  which  is 
occasioned  by  tearing  the  flesh  seems,  in  them,  to  ex'^ 
cite  the  most  excessive  sympathy.  We  conceive  in 
a  much  more  lively  and  distinct  manner  the  pain  which 
proceeds  from  an  external  cause,  than  we  do  dial 
which  arises  from  an  internal  disorder.  I  can  scarce 
form  an  idea  of  the  agonies  of  my  neighbour  when  he 
is  tortured  with  the  gout,  or  the  stone;  but  I  have  the 
clearest  conception  of  what  he  must  suffer  from  ail 
incision,  a  wound,  or  a  fracture.  The  chief  cause, 
however,  why  such  objects  produce  such  violent 
effects  upon  us,  is  their  novelty.  One  who  has  beeli 
witness  to  a  dozen  dissections,  and  as  many  amputa- 
tions, sees  ever  after,  all  operations  of  this  kind  with 
great  indifference,  and  often  with  perfect  insensibility. 
Though  we  have  read,  or  seen  represented,  more  than 
five  hundred  tragedies^  we  shall  seldom  feel  so  entire 
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an  abatement  of  our  sensibili^  to  the  objects  which 
ihejr  represent  to  us. 

In  some  of  the  Greek  tragedies  there  is  an  attempt 
to  excite  compassion,  hj  the  representation  of  the 
agonies  of  bodily  pain.  Philoctetes  cries  out  and  faints 
firom  the  extremity  of  his  sufferings.  Hippotytus  and 
Hercules  are  both  introduced  as  expiring  under  the  se- 
verest tortures^  which  it  seems,  even  the  fortitude  of 
Hercules  was  incapable  of  supporting.  In  all  these 
cases,  however,  it  is  not  tiie  pain  which  interests  us, 
kut  some  other  circumstance.  It  is  not  the  sore  foo^ 
bat  the  solitude,  of  Philoctetes  which  affects  us,  and 
difihses  over  that  charming  tragedy,  that  romantic 
wildness,  which  is  so  agreeable  to  the  imagination. 
The  agonies  of  Hercules  and  Hippolytus  are  interest- 
ing only  because  we  forsee  that  death  is  to  be  the 
consequence.  If  those  heroes  were  to  recover,  we 
should  think  the  representation  of  their  sufferings  per- 
fectly ri(]Uculous.  What  a  tragedy  would  that  be,  of 
which  the  distress  consisted  in  a  colic!  Yet  no  psun 
is  more  exquisite.  These  attempts  to  excite  compas- 
non  by  the  representation  of  bodily  pain,  may  be  re- 
garded as  among  the  greatest  breaches  of  decorum  of 
which  the  Greek  theatre  has  set  the  example. 

The  little  sympathy  which  we  feel  with  bodily  pain 
is  the  foundation  of  the  proprie^  of  constancy  and 
patience  in  enduring  it  The  man  who,  under  the 
severest  tortures,  allows  no  weakness  to  escape  him^ 
vents  no  gi'oan,  gives  way  to  no  passion  which  we  do 
not  entirely  enter  into,  commands  our  highest  admi- 
ration. His  firmness  enables  him  to  keep  time  with 
our  indifference  and  insensibility.  We  admire  and 
entirely  go  along  with  the  magnanimous  effort  which 
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he  makes  for  this  purpose.  We  approve  of  his  be- 
haviour^ and  from  our  experience  of  the  conrnion 
weakness  of  human  nature,  we  are  surprised,  and 
wonder  how  he  should  be  able  to  act  so  as  to  deserve 
approbation.  Approbation,  mixed  and  animated  by 
wonder  and  surprise,  constitutes  the  sentiment  which 
is  properly  called  admiration,  of  which  applause  is  the 
natural  expression,  as  has  already  been  observed. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  (hose  Passiom  which  take  their  origin  from  a  parti- 
cular turn  or  habit  ofihe  Imaginatum. 

CV EN  of  the  passions  derived  from  the  imagination, 
those  which  take  their  origin  from  a  peculiar  turn  or 
habit  it  has  acquired,  though  they  may  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  perfectly  natural^  are,  however,  but  little 
sympathized  vnth.    The  imaginations  of  mankind, 
not  having  acquired  that  particular  turn,  cannot  enter 
into  them;  and  such  passions,  though  they  may  be  al- 
lowed to  be  almost  unavoidable  in  some  part  of  life^ 
are  always^  in  some  measure,  ridiculous.    This  is  the 
case  with  that  strong  attachment  which  naturally 
grows  up  between  two  perons  of  different  sexes,  who 
have  long  fixed  their  thoughts  upon  one  another.     Our 
imagination  not  having  run  in  the  same  channel  with 
that  of  the  lover,  we  cannot  enter  into  the  eagerness 
of  his  emotions.    If  our  friend  has  been  injured,  we 
readily  sympathize  with  his  resentment,  and  grow 
angry  with  the  very  person  with  whom  he  is  angry. 
If  he  has  received  a  benefit,  we  readily  enter  into  his 
gratitude,  and  have  a  very  high  sense  of  the  merit  of 
his  benefactor.    But  if  he  is  in  love,  though  we  may 
think  his  passion   just  as  reasonable  as  any  of  the 
lund,  yet  we  never  think  ourselves  bound  to  conceive 
a  passion  of  the  same  kind,  and  for  tiie  same  person 
for  whom  he  has  conceived  it    The  passion  appears 
to  every  body,  but  the  man  who  feels  it,  entirely  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  object;  and  love, 
thou^  it  is  is  pardoned  in  a  certain  age,  because  we 
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know  it  is  natural,  is  always  laughed  a^  because  we 
cannot  enter  into  it  All  serious  and  strong  expres- 
sions of  it  appear  ridiculous  to  a  third  person;  and 
diough  a  lover  may  be  good  comply  to  lus  mistress, 
he  is  so  to  nobody  else.  He  himself  is  sensible  of 
this;  and  as  long  as  he  continues  in  his  sober  senses, 
endeavours  to  treat  his  own  pasjsion  with  railery  and 
ridicule.  It  is  the  only  style  in  which  we  care  to  hear 
of  it;  because  it  is  the  only  s^le  in  which  we  our^ 
selves  are  disposed  to  talk  of  it  We  grow  weary  of 
flie  grave,  pedantic,  and  long-sentenced  love  of  Cow- 
ley and  Petrarcla,  who  never  have  done  with  exa^e- 
rating  the  violence  of  tiieir  attachments;  but  the  gay- 
ety  of  Ovid,  and  the  gallantry  of  Horace,  are  always' 
agreeable. 

But  thou^  we  feel  no  proper  sympathy  with  an  at- 
tachment of  this  kind,  though  we  never  approach 
even  in  imagination  towards  conceiving  a  passion  for 
that  particular  person,  yet  as  we  either  have  conceiv- 
ed, or  may  be  disposed  to  conceive,  passions  of  the 
same  kind,  we  readily  enter  into  those  high  hopes 
of  happiness  which  are  proposed  from  its  gratification, 
as  well  as  into  that  exquisite  distress  which  is  feared 
from  its  disappointment    It  interests  us  not  as  a  pas- 
sion, but  as  a  situation  that  gives  occasion  to  other 
passions  which  interest  us;  to  hope,  to  fear,  and  to 
distress  of  every  kind;  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a 
description  of  a  sea  voyage,  it  is  not  the  hunger  which 
interests  us,  but  tiie  distress  which  that  hunger  occ»> 
sions.    Thou^  we  do  not  properly  enter  into  the 
attachment  of  the  lover,  we  readily  go  along  with 
those  expectations  of  romantic  happiness  which  he 
derives  from  it    We  feel  how  natural  it  is  for  the 
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mind,  in  a  certain  situation,  relaxed  with  indolence, 
and  fatigued  with  the  violence  of  desire,  to  long  for 
serenity^  and  quiet,  to  hope  to  find  them  in  the  gratifir 
cation  of  that  passion  which  distracts  it,  and  to  frame 
to  itself  the  idea  of  that  life  of  pastoral  tranquillity  and 
retirement  which  the  elegant,  the  tender,  and  the 
passionate  TibuUus  takes  so  much  pleasure  in  de- 
wribing;  a  life  like  what  the  poets  describe  in  the 
Fortunate  islands,  a  life  of  friendship,  liberty,  and  re- 
pose; free  from  labour,  and  from  care,  and  from  all 
the  turbulent  passions  which  attend  them.  Even 
scenes  of  this  kind  interest  us  most,  when  they  are 
painted  rather  as  what  is  hoped,  than  as  what  is  en- 
joyed The  grossness  of  that  passion,  which  mixes 
with,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  foundation  of  love,  disap- 
pears when  its  gratification  is  far  off  and  at  a  distance, 
hut  renders  the  whole  offensive,  when  described  as 
what  is  immediately  possessed.  The  happy  passion, 
upon  this  account,  interests  us  much  less  than  the 
fearful  and  the  melancholy.  We  tremble  for  what- 
ever can  disappoint  such  natural  and  agreeable  hopes, 
and  thus  enter  into  all  the  anxiety,  and  concern,  and 
distress,  of  the  lover. 

Hence  it  is,  that,  in  some  modem  tragedies  and 
romances,  tins  passion  appears  so  wonderfully  inter-- 
esting.  It  is  not  so  much  the  love  of  Castaha  and 
Monimia  which  attaches  us  in  the  Orphan,  as  the  dis- 
tress which  that  love  occasions.  The  author  who 
should  introduce  two  lovers,  in  a  scene  of  perfect  se- 
curity, expressing  their  mutual  fondness  for  one  ano- 
ther, would  excite  laughter,  and  not  sympathy.  If  a 
scene  of  this  kind  is  ever  admitted  into  a  tragedy,  it 
is  always,  in  some  measure,  improper,  and  is  endured 
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not  from  any  sympathy  with  the  passion  that  is  ex- 
pressed in  it,  but  from  concern  for  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  with  which  the  audience  foresee  that  its 
gratification  is  likely  to  be  attended. 

The  reserve  which  the  laws  of  society  impose  upon 
tiie  fair  sex,  with  regai'd  to  this  weakness,  renders  it 
more  peculiarly  distressful  in  them,  and,  upon  that 
very  account,  more  deeply  interesting.  We  arc 
charmed  ^vith  the  love  of  Phsedra,  as  it  is  expressed 
in  the  French  tragedy  of  that  name,  notwithstanding 
all  the  extravagance  and  guilt  which  attend  it  That 
very  extravagance  and  guilt  may  be  said,  in  some 
measure,  to  recommend  it  to  us.  Her  fear,  her  shame^ 
her  remorse,  her  horror,  her  despair,  become  thereby 
more  natural  and  interesting.  AU  the  secondary  pas- 
sions, if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  them  so,  which  arise 
from  the  situation  of  love,  become  necessarily  more 
furious  and  violent;  and  it  is  with  these  secondary  pas- 
sions only  that  we  can  properly  be  said  to  sympathize. 

Of  all  the  passions,  however,  which  are  so  extrava- 
gantly disproporlioned  to  the  value  of  their  objects, 
love  is  the  only  one  that  appears,  even  to  the  weak- 
est minds,  to  have  any  thing  in  it  that  is  either  grace- 
ful or  agreeable.  In  itself,  first  of  all,  though  it  may 
be  ridiculous,  it  is  not  naturally  odious;  and  though 
its  consequences  are  often  fatal  and  dreadful,  its  in- 
tentions are  seldom  mischievous.  And  then,  though 
there  is  Uttle  propriety  in  the  passion  itself^  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  some  of  those  which  always  accompany 
it  There  is  in  love  a  strong  mixture  of  humanity, 
generosi^,  kindness,  friendship,  esteem;  passions 
with  which,  of  all  others,  for  reasons  which  shall  be 
eiqplained  immediately,  we  have  the  greatest  propen- 
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aity  to  sjrmpatfaize^  even  notwithstanding  we  are  sen- 
sible that  they  are,  in  some  measure,  excessive.  The 
sympathy  which  we  feel  with  them,  renders  the  pas* 
sion  which  they  accompany  less  disagreeable,  and 
supports  it  in  our  imagination,  notvirithstanding  all  the 
vices  which  conunonly  go  along  with  it;  though  in  the 
one  sex  it  necessarily  leads  to  the  last  ruin  and  infa- 
my; and  though  in  the  other,  where  it  is  apprehended 
to  be  least  fatal,  it  is  almost  always  attended  with  an 
ipcapacitjr  for  labour,  a  neglect  of  duty,  a  contempt  of 
&me,  and  even  of  common    reputation.    Notwith- 
standing all  tfais^  the  degree  of  sensibility  and  gene- 
rosity with  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  accompanied, 
renders  it  te  many  the  object  of  vanity;  and  they  are 
fond  of  appearing  capable  of  feeling  what  would  do 
them  no  honour  if  they  had  really  felt  it 
.   It  is  for  a  reason  of  the  same  kind,  that  a  certain  re- 
serve is  necessary  when  we  talk  of  our  own  friends, 
our  own  studies,  our  own  professions.    All  these  are 
objects  which  we  cannot  expect  should  interest  our 
companions  in  the  same  degree  in  which  they  inter- 
est us.    And  it  is  for  want  of  this  reseiTe,  that  the 
one  half  of  mankind  make  bad  company  to  the  other. 
A  philosopher  is  company  to  a  philosopher  only;  the 
member  of  a  club  to  his  own  little  knot  of  compa- 
nions. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  unsocial  Passiaiis. 

There  is  another  set  of  passions,  which,  though 
derived  from  imagination,  jet  before  we  can  enter 
into  them  or  regard  them  as  graceful  or  becoming,  must 
always  be  brought  down  to  a  pitch  much  lower  than 
that  to  which  undisciplined  nature  would  raise  theoL 
These  are,  hatred  and  resentment,  with  all  their  differ- 
ent modifications.  With  regard  to  all  such  passions^ 
our  sympathy  is  divided  between  the  person  who  feels 
them,  and  the  person  who  is  the  object  of  them.  The 
interests  of  these  two  are  directly  opposite.  What 
our  sjrmpathy  with  the  person  who  feels  them  would 
prompt  us  to  wish  for,  our  fellow-feeling  with  the 
other  would  lead  us  to  fear.  As  they  are  both  men, 
we  are  concerned  for  both;  and  our  fear  for  what  the 
one  may  suffer,  damps  our  resentment  for,  what  the 
other  has  suffered.  Oiur  sympathy,  therefore,  with  the 
man  who  has  received  the  provocation,  necessarily 
falls  short  of  the  passion  which  naturally  animates 
him,  not  only  upon  account  of  those  general  causes 
which  render  all  sjrmpathetic  passions  inferior  to  the 
original  ones,  but  upon  account  of  that  particular 
cause  which  is  peculiar  to  itself^  our  opposite  sympa- 
thy with  another  person.  Before  resentment,  there- 
fore, can  become  graceful  and  agreeable,  it  must  be 
more  humbled,  and  brought  down  below  that  pitch  to 
which  it  would  naturally  rise,  than  almost  any  other 
passion. 

Mankind  at  the  same  time,  have  a  very  strong 
sense  of  the  injuries  that  are  done  to  another.    The 
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▼illain,  in  a  tragetly  or  romance,  is  as  much  the  ob- 
ject of  our  indignation^  as  the  hero  is  that  of  our 
sjrmpathy  and  affection.  We  detest  lago  as  much  as 
we  esteem  Othello;  and  delight  as  much  in  the 
punishment  of  the  one,  as  we  are  grieved  at  the  dis- 
tress of  the  other.  But  though  mankind  have  so 
strong  a  fellow-feeling  with  the  injuries  that  are  done 
to  their  br^tiiren^  they  do  not  always  resent  them  the 
more  ttiat  the  sufferer  appears  to  resent  them. 
Upon  most  occasions,  the  greater  his  patience,  his 
mildness,  his  humanity,  provided  it  does  not  appear 
fliat  he  wants  spirit,  or  that  fear  was  the  motive  of 
his  forbearance,  the  higher  the  resentment  against 
the  person  who  injured  him.  The  amiableness  of 
die  character  exasperates  their  sense  of  the  atrocity 
of  the  injury. 

These  passions,  however,  are  regarded  as  neces- 
sary parts  of  the  character  of  humstn  nature.  A 
person  becomes  contemptible  who  tamely  sits  still, 
and  submits  to  insults,  without  attempting  either  to 
repel  or  to  revenge  them.  We  cannot  enter  into  his 
indifference  and  insensibili^:  we  call  his  behaviour 
mean-spiritedness,  and  are  as  really  provoked  by 
it,  as  by  the  insolence  of  his  adversary.  Even  the 
mob  are  enraged  to  see  any  man  submit  patiently  to 
affronts  and  ill  usage.  They  desire  to  see  this  in- 
solence resented,  and  resented  by  the  person  who  suf- 
fers from  it  They  cry  to  him  with  fury,  to  defend,  or 
to  revenge  himself  If  his  indignation  rouses  at  last, 
ttiey  heartily  applaud,  and  sympathize  with  it  It  en- 
livens their  own  indignation  against  his  enemy,  whom 
they  rejoice  to  see  turn  attack  in  turn,  and  are  as  real- 
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Ijr  gratified  by  his  revenge,  proyided  it  is  not  inunode- 
rate,  as  if  the  injury  had  been  done  to  themselves. 

But  though  the  utility  of  those  passions  to  the  indK 
yidual,  by  rendering  it  dangerous  to  insult  or  injure 
him,  be  acknowledged;  and  though  their  utility  to  the 
public,  as  the  guardians  of  justice,  and  of  the  equali- 
ty of  its  administration,  be  not  less  considerable,  as 
shall  be  shown  hereafter;  yet  there  is  still  something 
disagreeable  in  the  passions  themselves,  which  makes 
the  appearance  of  them  in  other  men  the  natural  ob- 
ject of  our  aversion.  The  expression  of  anger  to- 
wards any  body  present,  if  it  exceeds  a  bare  intima- 
tion that  we  are  sensible  of  his  ill  usage,  is  regarded 
not  only  as  an  insult  to  that  particular  person,  but  as 
a  rudeness  to  the  whole  company.  Respect  for  them 
ought  to  have  restrained  us  from  giving  way  to  so 
boisterous  and  ojQTensive  an  emotion.  It  is  the  remote 
efiects  of  these  passions  which  are  agreeable;  the  im- 
mediate effects  are  mischief  to  the  person  against 
whom  they  are  directed.  But  it  is  the  inmiedi- 
ate,  and  not  the  remote,  effects  of  objects  which 
render  them  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  the  ima^- 
gination.  A  prison  is  certainly  more  useful  to  the 
public  than  a  palace;  and  the  person  who  founds  the 
one  is  generally  directed  by  a  much  juster  spirit  of 
patriotism,  than  he  who  builds  the  other.  But  the 
immediate  effects  of  a  prison,  the  confinement  of  the 
wretches  shut  up  in  it,  are  disagreeable;  and  the 
imagination  either  does  not  take  time  to  trace  out 
the  remote  ones,  or  sees  them  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  be  much  affected  by  them.  A  prison,  therefore^ 
vnll  always  be  a  disagreeable  object;  and  the  fitter  it 
is  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  it  will 
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be  the  more  so.  A  palace,  on  the  contrary,  will  al- 
ways be  agreeable ;  yet  its  remote  effects  may  often 
be  mconvenient  to  the  public.  It  may  serve  to  pro- 
mote luxury,  and  set  the  example  of  the  dissolution 
of  manners.  Its  immediate  effects,  however,  the 
conveniency,  the  pleasure,  and  the  gayety  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  it,  being  all  agreeable,  and  suggesting 
to  the  imagination  a  thousand  agreeable  ideas,  that 
faculty  generally  rests  upon  them,  and  seldom  goes 
farther  in  tracing  its  more  distant  consequences. 
Trophies  of  the  instruments  of  music,  or  of  agricul- 
ture, imitated  in  painting  or  in  stucco,  make  a  com- 
mon and  an  agreeable  ornament  of  our  halls  and 
dining-rooms.  A  trophy  of  the  same  kind,  composed 
of  the  instruments  of  surgery,  of  dissecting  and  am- 
putation-knives, of  saws  for  cutting  the  bones,  of 
trepanning  instruments,  &c.  would  be  absurd  and 
shocking.  Instruments  of  surgery,  however,  are  al- 
ways more  finely  polished,  and  generally  more  nicely 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended, 
than  instruments  of  agriculture.  The  remote  effects 
of  them  too,  the  health  of  the  patient,  is  agreeable; 
yet  as  the  immediate  effect  of  them  is  pain  and  suf- 
fering, the  sight  of  them  always  displeases  us.  In- 
struments of  war  are  agreeable,  though  their  imme- 
diate effect  may  seem  to  be  in  the  same  manner 
pain  and  suffering.  But  then  it  is  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering of  our  enemies,  with  whom  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy. With  regard  to  us,  they  are  inunediately  con- 
nected with  the  agreeable  ideas  of  courage,  victory, 
and  honour.  They  are  themselves,  therefore,  sup- 
posed to  make  one  of  the  noblest  parts  of  dress,  and 
the  imitation  of  them  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of 
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architecture.  It  is  the  same  ci^e  with  the  qualities 
di  the  mind.  The  ancient  stoics  were  of  opinion, 
that  as  the  world  was  governed  by  the  all-ruling  pro- 
vidence of  a  wise,  powerful,  and  good  God,  eveiy 
single  event  ou^t  to  be  regarded  as  making  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  plan  of  the  universe,  and  as  tending 
to  promote  the  general  order  and  happiness  of  the 
whole:  tiiat  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind,  tliere- 
fore,  made  as  necessary  a  part  of  this  plan  as  their 
wisdom  or  their  virtue;  and  by  that  eternal  art  which 
educes  good  from  iU,  were  made  to  tend  equally  to 
die  prosperity  and  perfection  of  the  great  system  of 
nature.  No  speculation  of  this  kind,  however,  how 
deeply  soever  it  might  be  rooted  in  the  mind,  could 
diminish  our  natural  abhorrence  for  vice,  whose  im- 
mediate effects  are  so  destructive,  and  whose  remote 
ones  are  too  distant  to  be  traced  by  the  imagination.. 
It  is  the  same  case  with  those  passions  we  have 
been  just  now  considering.  Their  immediate  effects 
are  so  disagreeable,  that  even  when  they  are  most 
justly  provoked,  there  is  still  something  about  them 
which  disgusts  us.  These,  therefore,  are  the  only 
passions  of  which  the  expressions,  as  I  formerly  ob- 
served, do  not  dispose  and  prepare  us  to  sympathize 
with  them,  before  we  are  informed  of  the  cause 
which  excites  them.  The  plaintive  voice  of  miseiy^ 
when  heard  at  a  distance,  will  not  allow  us  to  be  in- 
different about  the  person  from  whom  it  comes.  As 
soon  as  it  strikes  our  ear,  it  interests  us  in  his  for- 
tune, and,  if  continued,  forces  us  ahnost  involuntarify 
to  fly  to  his  assistance.  The  sight  of  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance, in  the  same  manner,  elevates  even  the  pen- 
sive into  that  gay  and  aiFy  mood,  which  disposes  him 
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ta  sympathize  with,  and  share,  the  joy  which  it  ex* 
presses;  and  he  feels  his  heart,  which  with  thought 
and  care  was  before  that  shrunk  and  depressed,  in^ 
stsuiitly  expanded  and  elated.  But  it  is  quite  other- 
wise with  the  expressions  of  hatred  and  resentment 
The  hoarse,  boisterous,  and  ^scordant  voice  of  anger, 
when  heard  at  a  distance,  inspires  us  either  with 
fear  or  aversion.  We  do  not  fly  towards  it,  as  to  one 
who  cries  out  with  pain  and  i^ony.  Women  and 
men  of  weak  nerves,  tremble  and  are  overcome 
with  fear,  though  sensible  that  themselves  are  not 
the  objects  of  the  anger.  They  conceive  fear,  how- 
ever, by  putting  themselves  in  the  situation  of  the 
person  who  is  so.  Even  those  of  stouter  hearts  are 
disturbed:  not  indeed  enou^  to  make  them  afrsdd, 
but  enough  to  make  them  angiy;  for  anger  is  the 
passion  wUch  they  would  feel  in  the  situation  of  the 
other  person.  It  is  the  same  case  fHth  hatred. 
Mere  expressions  of  spite  inspire  it  against  nobody, 
but  the  man  who  uses  them.  Both  these  passions 
are  by  nature  the  objects  of  om*  aversion.  Their 
dj8agi*eeable  and  boisterous  appearance  never  ex- 
cites, never  pi'epares,  and  often  disturbs,  our  sym- 
pathy. Grief  does  not  more  powerfully  engage  and 
attract  us  to  the  person  in  whom  we  observe  it,  than 
these,  while  we  are  ignorant  of  their  cause,  disgust 
and  detach  us  from  him.  It  was,  it  seems,  the  in- 
tention of  nature,  that  those  rougher  and  more  un-^ 
amiable  emotions,  which  drive  men  from  one  ano- 
ther, should  be  less  easily  and  more  rarely  commu- 
nicated. 

When  music  imitates  the  modulations  of  grief  or 
joy^  it  either  actually  inspires  us  with  those  passions, 
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or  at  least  puts  us  in  the  mood  which  disposes  us  to 
conceive  them.  But  when  it  imitates  the  notes  of 
anger,  it  inspires  us  with  fear.  J07,  griei^  love,  ad- 
miration, devotion,  are  all  of  them  passions  which 
are  naturally  musical.  Their  natural  tones  are  all 
soil,  clear,  and  melodious;  and  thej  naturally  express 
themselves  in  periods  which  are  distinguished  bj  regu* 
lar  pauses,  and  which  upon  that  account  are  easily 
adapted  to  the  regular  returns  of  the  correspondent 
airs  of  a  tune.  The  voice  of  anger,  on  the  contrary, 
and  of  an  the  passions  which  are  akin  to  it,  is  harsh 
and  discordant  Its  periods  too  are  all  irregular, 
sometimes  very  long,  and  sometimes  veiy  short,  and 
distinguished  by  no  regular  pauses.  It  is  with  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  that  music  can  imitate  any  of  those 
passions;  and  the  music  which  does  imitate  them  is 
not  the  most  agreeable.  A  whole  enteitainment  may 
consist,  without  any  impropriety,  of  the  imitation  of 
the  social  and  agreeable  passions.  It  would  be  a 
strange  entertainment  which  consisted  altogether  of 
the  imitations  of  hatred  and  resentment 

If  those  passions  are  disagreeable  to  the  spectator, 
they  are  not  less  so  to  the  person  who  feels  them. 
'  Hatred  and  anger  are  the  greatest  poison  to  the  hap- 
piness of  a  good  mind.  There  is,  in  the  very  feeling 
of  those  passions,  something  harsh,  jarring,  and  con- 
vulsive, something  that  tears  and  distracts  the  breas^ 
and  is  altogether  destructive  of  that  composure  and 
tranquillity  of  mind  which  is  so  necessary  to  happi- 
ness, and  which  is  best  promoted  by  the  contrary  pas- 
sions of  gratitude  and  love.  It  is  not  the  value  of 
what  they  lose  by  the  perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  those 
they  live  with,  which  the  generous  and  humane  are 
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most  apt  to  regret  Whatever  they  may  have  lost, 
&ey  can  generally  be  very  happy  withoat  it  What 
most  disturbs  them  is  the  idea  of  perfidy  and  ingrati- 
tude exercised  towards  themselves;  and  the  discord- 
ant and  disagreeable  passions  which  this  excites, 
constitute,  in  their  own  opinion,  the  chief  part  of  the 
injury  which  they  suffer. 

How  many  things  are  requisite  to  render  the  grati- 
fication of  resentment  completely  agreeable,  and  to 
make  the  spectator  thorou^ly  sympathize  with  our 
revenge?  The  provocation  must  first  of  all  be  such 
that  we  should  become  contemptible,  and  be  exposed 
to  perpetual  insults,  if  we  did  not,  in  some  measure, 
resent  it  Smaller  offimces  are  always  better  neglect- 
ed; nor  is  there  any  thing  more  despicable  than  that 
firoward  and  captious  humour  which  takes  fire  upon 
every  slight  occasion  of  quarrel.  We  should  resent 
more  from  a  sense  of  the  propriety  of  resentment, 
from  a  sense  that  mankind  expect  and  require  it  of 
us,  than  because  we  feel  in  ourselves  the  furies  of 
fiiat  disagreeable  passion.  There  is  no  passion,  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  capable,  concerning  whose 
justness  we  ought  to  be  so  doubtful,  concerning  whose 
indulgence  we  ought  so  carefully  to  consult  our  natu- 
ral sense  of  propriety,  or  so  diligently  to  consider  what 
will  be  the  sentiments  of  the  cool  and  impaiiial  spec- 
tator. Magnanimity,  or  a  regard  to  maintain  our  own 
rank  and  dignity  in  society,  is  the  only  motive  which 
can  ennoble  the  expressions  of  this  disagreeable  pas- 
sion. This  motive  must  characterize  our  whole  style 
and  deportment  These  must  be  plain,  open,  and 
direct;  determined  without  positiveness,  and  elevated 
without  insolence;  not  only  firee^  from  petulence  and 
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low  scurrility',  but  generous,  candid,  and  full  of  aO 
proper  regards,  even  for  the  person  who  has  olSended 
us.  It  must  appear,  in  short,  from  our  whol^  man- 
ner, without  our  labouring  affectedly  to  ex|H*ess  i^ 
diat  passion  has  not  extinguished  our  humanity;  and 
that  if  we  yield  to  the  dictates  of  revenge,  it  is  with 
reluctance,  from  necessity,  and  in  consequence  of 
great  and  repeated  provocations.  When  resentment 
is  guarded  and  qualified  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  even  generous  and  noble. 
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"idvantage  which  he  can  expect  to  derive  from  it 
What  character  is  so  detestable  as  that  of  one  who 
takes  pleasure  to  sow  dissension  among  friends,  and 
to  turn  their  most  tender  love  into  mortal  hatred? 
Yet  wherein  does  the  atrocity  of  this  so  much  abho^ 
red  injury  consist?  Is  it  in  depriving  them  of  tlie  fit 
volous  good  offices,  which,  liad  tlieir  friendship  con- 
tinued, they  might  have  expected  from  one  another? 
It  is  in  depriving  them  of  that  friendship  itself,  ia 
robbing  them  of  each  other's  affections,  from  which 
both  derived  so  much  satisfaction;  it  is  in  disturbing 
the  harmony  of  their  hearts,  and  putting  an  end  to 
that  happy  commerce  which  had  before  subsisted  be- 
tween them.  These  aflTections,  that  harmony,  tha 
commerce,  are  felt,  not  only  by  the  tender  and  fiie 
delicate,  but  by  the  rudest  ^  ulgar  of  mankind,  to  be 
of  more  importance  to  happiness  than  all  the  littie 
services  ^vhich  could  be  expected  to  flow  from  them. 
The  sentiment  of  love  is,  in  itself,  agreeable  to  the 
person  who  feels  it  It  soothes  and  composes  Ac 
breast,  seems  to  favour  the  vital  motions,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  healthful  state  of  the  human  constitution; 
and  it  is  rendered  still  more  delightful  by  tlie  consci- 
ousness of  the  gratitude  and  satisfaction  which  H 
must  excite  in  him  who  is  the  object  of  it  Their 
mutual  regard  renders  them  happy  in  one  another, 
and  sympathy,  with  tliis  mutual  regard,  makes  AblD 
agi'ceable  to  eveiy  otlier  person.  With  what  pka- 
sure  do  we  look  upon  a  family,  through  the  whole  of 
which  reign  mutual  love  and  esteem,  where  the  pa- 
rents and  children  are  companions  for  one  another, 
without  any  other  difference  tlian  what  is  made  by 
respectful  affection  on  the  one  side,  and  kind  indolr 
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gence  on  the  other;  where  freedom  and  fondness, 
mutual  raileiy^  and  mutual  kindness,  show  that  no 
exposition  of  interest  divides  tlie  brothers,  nor  anj 
rivalsliip  of  favours  sets  the  sisters  at  variance,  and 
where  every  tiling  presents  us  with  tlie  idea  of  peace, 
cheerfuhiess,  harmony,  and  contentment?  On  the 
Gontrar}'^  how  uneasy  are  we  made  when  we  go  into 
a  house  in  which  jarring  contention  sets  one  half  of 
tfao$e  who  dwell  in  it  against  tlie  other;  where,  amidst 
affected  smoothness  and  complaisance,  suspicious 
looks  and  sudden  starts  of  passion  betray  the  mutual 
jealousies  which  bum  witliin  them,  and  which  are 
every  moment  ready  to  burst  out  through  all  the  re- 
straints which  the  presence  of  the  company  imposes? 
Tliose  amiable  passions,  even  when  tliey  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  excessive,  are  never  regarded  ^vith 
aversion.  There  is  something  agreeable  even  in  the 
weakness  of  friendship  and  humanity.  The  too  ten- 
der mother,  and  too  indulgent  father,  the  too  generous 
and  affectionate  friend,  may  soinelinies,  pi^rhaps,  on 
account  of  the  softness  of  their  natures,  be  looked  upon 
with  a  species  of  pity,  in  which,  however,  (here  is  a 
mixture  of  love;  but  can  never  be  rei^arded  with  halreii 
and  aversion,  nor  even  witli  contempt,  unless  by  tin* 
most  brutal  and  worthless  of  mankind.  It  is  always 
with  concern,  with  sympathy,  and  kindness,  that  we 
blame  them  for  the  extravagance  of  their  attaclunent. 
There  is  a  helplessness  in  the  chaiacter  of  extreme 
humanity  which  more  than  any  thing  interests  our 
pity.  There  is  notliing  in  itsell'  which  renders  it 
either  ungraceful  or  disagreeable.  We  only  regret 
that  it  is  unfit  for  the  world,  because  the  world  is  un- 
worthy  of  it  and  because  it  must  expose  the  person 
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who  is  endowed  with  it  as  a  prej  to  the  perfidy  and 
ingratitude  of  insinuating  falsehood,  and  to  a  thousand 
pains  and  uneasinesses,  which,  of  all  men,  he  the  least 
deserves  to  feel,  and  which  generally  too  he  is,  of  afl 
men,  the  least  capable  of  supporting.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  witfi  hatred  and  resentment  Too  violent 
a  propensity  to  those  detestable  passions,  renders  a 
person  the  object  of  universal  dread  and  abhorrence, 
who^  like  a  wild  beast,  ought,  we  thinks  to  be  hunted 
out  of  all  civil  society. 


^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  sdfish  Passions. 

BESIDES  those  two  opposite  sets  of  passions,  the 
social  and  unsocial^  there  is  another  which  holds  a 
sort  of  middle  place  between  them;  is  never  either 
80  graceful  as  is  sometimes  the  one  set,  nor  is  ever 
so  odious  as  is  sometimes  the  other.     Grief  and  joy, 
when  conceived  upon  account  of  our  own  private  good 
or  bad  fortune,  constitute  this  third  set  of  passions. 
Even  when  excessive,  they  are  never  so  disagreea- 
ble as  excessive  resentment,  because  no  opposite 
sympathy  can  ever  interest  us  against  them;  and  when 
most  suitable  to  their  objects,  they  are  never  so  agree- 
able as  unpartial  humanity  and  just  benevolence;  be- 
cause no  double  sympathy  can  ever  interest  us  for 
them.     There  is,  however,  this  difference  between 
grief  and  joy,  that  we  are  generaUy  most  disposed  to 
sympathize  with  small  joys  and  great  sorrows.    The 
man  who,  by  some  sudden  revolution  of  fortune,  is 
lifted  up  all  at  once  into  a  condition  of  life  greatly 
above  what  he  had  formerly  lived  in,  may  be  assured 
that  the  congratulations  of  his  best  friends  are  not  all 
of  them  perfectly  sincere.    An  upstart,  though  of  the 
greatest  merit,  is  generally  disagreeable,  and  a  senti- 
ment of  envy  commonly  prevents  us  from  heartily 
sympathizing  with  his  joy.     If  he  has  any  judgment 
he  is  sensible  of  this,  and  instead  of  appearing  to  be 
elated  with  his  good  fortune,  he  endeavours,  as  much 
as  he  can,  to  smother  his  joy,  and  keep  down  that 
elevation  of  mind  with  wliich  his  new  circumstances 
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naturally  inspire  him.     He  affects  the  same  plainness 
of  dress,  and  the  same  modes^  of  behaviour^  which 
became  him  in  his  former  station.     He  redoubles  his 
attention  to  his  old  friends,  and  endeavours  more  than 
ever  to  be  humble,  assiduous,  and  complaisant.    And 
this  is  the  behaviour  which  in  his  situation  we  most 
approve  of;  because  we  expect,  it  seems,  that  he 
should  have  more  sympathy  with  our  envy  and  aver- 
sion to  his  happiness,  than  we  have  to  his  happiness. 
It  is  seldom  that  with  all  this  he  succeeds.    We  sus- 
pect the  sincerity  of  his  humility,  and  he  grows  weary 
of  this  constraint    In  a  little  time,  therefore,  he  gen- 
erally leaves  all  his  old  friends  behind  him,  some  of 
the  meanest  of  them  excepted,  who  may  perhapif^ 
condescend  to  become  his  dependants:  nor  does  he  al* 
ways  acquire  any  new  ones;  the  pride  of  his  new  c(n»- 
nections  is  as  much  aiironted  at  finding  him  their 
equal,  as  that  of  his  old  ones  had  been  by  his  becom*« 
ing  their  superior:  and  it  requires  die  most  obstinate 
and  persevering  modesty  to  atone  for  this  mortifica* 
tion  to  either.    He  generally  grows  weary  too  soon, 
and  is  provoked^  by  the  sullen  and  suspicious  pride  of 
the  one,  and  by  the  saucy  contempt  of  the  other,  ti 
treat  the  first  with  neglect,  and  the  secotid  with  petb- 
tonce,  till  at  last  he  grows  habitually  insolent,  and  fot^ 
feits  the  esteem  of  all.     If  the  chief  part  of  human 
happiness   arises  from   the    consciousness  of  being 
beloved,  as  I  believe  it  does,  tliose  sudden  chang'es  of 
fortune  seldom  contribute  much  to  happiness.     He  is 
happiest  who  advances  more  gradually  to  greatness, 
whom  the  public  destines  to  every  step  of  his  prefer^ 
ment  long  before  he  arrives  at  it,  in  whom,  upon  that 
account,  when  it  comes,  it  can  excite  no  extravagant 
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joy,  and  with  regard  to  whom  it  cannot  reasonably 
create  either  any  jealousy  in  those  he  overtakes,  or 
any  emy  in  those  he  leaves  behind. 

Mankind,  however,  more  readily  sympathize  with 
those  smaller  joys  which  flow  from  less  important 
causes.     It  is  decent  to  be  humble  amidst  great  pros- 
perity; but  we  can  scarce  express  too  much  satisfac* 
tioji  in  all  the  little  occurrences  of  common  life,  in 
the  company  with  which  we  spent  the  evening  last 
nigb^  in  the  entertainment  that  was  set  before  us,  in 
what  was  said,  and  what  was  done,  in  all  the  little  in- 
cidents of  the  present  conversation,  and  in  all  those 
friyolous  nothings  which  fill  up  the  void  of  human  Ufe. 
Nothing  ia  more  graceful  than  habitual  cheerfulness, 
which  is  always  founded  upon  a  peculiar  relish  for  all 
the  little  pleasures  which  common  occurrences  af- 
ford.   We  readily  sympathize  with  it:  it  inspires  us 
with  the  same  joy,  and  makes  every  trifle  turn  up  to 
us  in  the  same  agreeable  aspect  in  which  it  presents 
itself  to  the  person  endowed  with  this  hnppy  disposi- 
tion.   Hence  it  is  tliat  youth,  the  season  of  gayety, 
so  easily  engages  our  affections.    That  propensity  to 
joy  which  seems  even  to  animate  the  bloom,  and  to 
sparkle  from  the  eyes  of  youth  and  beauty,  though  in 
a  person  of  the  same  sex,  exalts,  even  the  aged,  to  a 
more  joyous  mood  than  ordinary.    They  forget,  for  a 
time,  their  infirmities,  and  abandon  themselves  to 
those  agreeable  ideas  and  emotions  to  which  they 
have  long  been  strangers,  but  which,  when  the  pre- 
sence of  so  much  happiness  recals  them  to  their 
breast,  take  their  place  there,  like  old  acquaintance, 
from  whom  they  are  sorry  to  have  ever  been  parted, 
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envy^  we  oilen  pretend,  and  sometimes  really  wish^ 
to  sympathize  with  the  joy  of  others,  when  by  that 
disagreeable  sentiment  we  are  disqualified  from  doing 
so.  We  are  glad,  we  say,  on  accomit  of  our  neigh- 
bour's good  fortune,  when  in  our  hearts,  perhaps,  we 
are  really  sorry.  We  often  feel  a  sympathy  with  sor- 
row when  we  would  wish  to  be  rid  of  it;  and  we  often, 
miss  that  with  joy  when  we  would  be  glad  to  have  it 
The  obvious  observation,  therefore,  which  it  naturally 
falls  in  our  way  to  make,  is,  that  our  propensity  to 
sympathize  with  sorrow  must  be  very  strong,  and  our 
inclination  to  sympathize  with  joy  veiy  Mreak. 

Notwithstanding  this  prejudice^  however,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  aflSrm,  that,  when  there  is  no  envy  in  the  case, 
our  propensity  to  sympathize  with  joy  is  much  stroller 
than  our  propensity  to  sympathize  with  sorrow;  and 
that  our  fellow-feeling  for  the  agreeable  emotion  ap- 
proaches much  more  nearly  to  the  vivacity  of  what  is 
naturally  felt  by  the  persons  principally  concerned^ 
than  that  which  we  conceive  for  the  painful  one. 

We  have  some  indulgence  for  that  excessive  grief 
which  we  cannot  entirely  go  along  with.  We  know 
what  a  prodigious  effort  is  requisite  before  the  sufferer 
can  bring  down  his  emotions  to  complete  harmony 
and  concord  with  those  of  the  spectator.  Though  he 
fails,  therefore,  we  easily  pardon  him.  But  we  have 
no  such  indulgence  for  the  intemperance  of  joy;  be- 
cause we  are  not  conscious  that  any  such  vast  effort 
is  requisite  to  bring  it  down  to  what  we  can  entirely 
enter  into.  The  man  who,  under  the  greatest  calami- 
ties, can  command  his  son'ow,  seems  worthy  of  the 
highest  admiration;  but  he  who,  in  the  fulness  of  pros- 
perity, can  in  the  same  manner  master  his  joy,  seems 
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hardly  to  deserve  any  praise.  We  are  sensible  that 
there  is  a  much  wider  interval  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other,  between  what  is  naturally  felt  by  the  person 
principally  concerned,  and  what  the  spectator  can  en- 
tirely go  along  with. 

What  can  be  added  to  the  happiness  of  the  man 
who  is  in  health,  who  is  out  of  debt,  and  has  a  clear 
conscience.^  To  one  in  this  situation  all  accessions 
of  fortune  may  properly  be  said  to  be  superfluous;  and 
if  he  is  much  elevated  upon  account  of  them,  it  must 
be  the  effect  of  the  most  frivolous  levity.  This  situa- 
tion, however,  may  be  very  well  called  the  natural  and 
ordinary  state  of  mankind.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
sent misery  and  depravity  of  the  world,  so  justly  la- 
mented, this  really  is  the  state  of  the  greater  part  of 
men.  The  greater  part  of  men,  therefore,  cannot 
find  any  g|Qpat  difficulty  in  elevating  themselves  to  all 
the  joy  which  any  accession  to  this  situation  can  well 
excite  in  their  companion. 

But  though  Utde  can  be  added  to  this  state,  much 
may  be  taken  from  it.  Though  between  this  condi- 
tion and  the  highest  pitch  of  human  prosperity,  the  in- 
terval is  but  a  trifle ;  between  it  and  the  lowest  depth 
of  misery  the  distance  is  immense  and  prodigious. 
Adversity,  on  this  account,  necessarily  depresses  the 
mind  of  the  sufferer  much  more  below  its  natural 
state,  than  prosperity  can  elevate  him  above  it  The 
spectator,  therefore,  must  find  it  much  more  difficult 
to  sympathize  entirely,  and  keep  perfect  time,  with 
his  sorrow,  than  thoroughly  to  enter  into  his  joy,  and 
must  depart  much  further  from  his  own  natural  and 
ordinaiy  temper  of  mind  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.     It  is  on  this  account,  that  though  our  sympa- 
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thy  with  Borrow  is  often  a  more  pungent  sensation  than 
our  sympathy  with  joy^  it  always  fafls  much  more  short 
of  the  violence  of  what  is  naturally  felt  by  the  person 
principally  concerned. 

It  is  agreeable  to  sympathize  with  joy;  and  wher- 
ever envy  does  not  oppose  it,  our  heart  abandons  itself 
with  satistaction  to  the  highest  transports  of  that  de- 
lightful sentiment  But  it  is  painful  to  go  along  witfl 
grief,  and  we  always  enter  into  it  with  reluctance* 
When  we  attend  to  the  representation  of  a  tragedy, 
we  stru^Ie  against  that  sympathetic  sorrow  which 
the  entertainment  inspires  as  Ibi^  as  we  can,  and  we 
give  way  to  it  at  last  onty  when  we  can  no  longer 
avoid  it:  we  even  then  endeavour  to  cover  our  con- 
cern from  the  company.  If  we  shed  any  tears,  we 
carefully,  conceal  them,  and  are  afraid,  lest  the  spec^ 
tsttors,  not  entering  into  this  excessive  tenderness, 
should  regard  it  as  effeminacy  and  weakness.  The* 
wretch  whose  misfortunes  call  upon  our  compassion 
feels  with  what  reluctance  we  are  likely  to  enter  into 
his  sorrow,  and  therefore  proposes  his  grief  to  UB 
with  fear  and  hesitation:  he  even  smothers  the  faaif 
of  it,  and  is  ashamed,  upon  account  of  this  hard-heart- 

*  It  baa.beeo  objected  to  me,  that  as  I  found  the  sentimeBt  of  fl^ppiolMk- 
tioD,  which  is  always  agreeable  upon  sympathy,  it  is  inconaistent  with 
my  system  to  admit  any  disagreeable  sympathy.  I  answer,  that  in  the  mk- 
timent  of  approbation  there  aro  two  things  to  be  taken  notice  of^  fint,  the 
sympathetic  passion  of  the  spectator;  and,  seooodlyr,  the  emotion  iHUck 
arises  from  his  observing  the  perfect  coincidence  between  this  sympfttibetic 
passion  in  himself,  and  the  original  passion  in  the  person  principally  ood- 
cemed.  This  last  emotion,  in  which  the  sentiment  of  approbation  prapeAj 
consists,  is  always  agreeable  and  delig^tfiil.  The  other  may  eidittr  btt' 
agreeable  or  disagreeable,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  original 
whose  features  it  must  always,  in  some  measure  retain. 
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edness  of  mankind^  to  give  vent  to  the  fiilness  of  his 
affliction.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  man  who  riots  in 
joy  and  success.  Wherever  envy  does  not  interest 
us  against  him,  he  expects  our  completest  sympathy. 
He  does  not  fear,  therefore,  to  announce  himself  with 
shouts  of  exultation,  in  full  confidence  that  we  are 
heartily  disposed  to  go  along  with  him. 

Why  should  we  be  more  ashamed  to  weep  than  to 
laugh  before  company.^  We  may  often  have  as  real 
occasion  to  do  the  one  as  to  do  the  other:  but  we  al- 
ways feel  that  the  spectators  are  more  likely  to  go 
along  with  us  in  the  agreeable,  than  in  the  painful 
emotion.  It  is  always  miserable  to  complain,  even 
when  we  are  oppressed  by  the  most  dreadful  cala- 
mities. But  the  triumph  of  victory  is  not  always 
ungraceful.  Prudence,  indeed,  would  often  advise 
us  to  bear  our  prosperity  with  more  moderation;  be- 
cause prudence  would  teach  us  to  avoid  that  envy 
which  this  very  triumph  is,  more  than  any  thing,  apt 
to  excite. 

How  hearty  are  the  acclamations  of  the  mob,  who 
never  bear  any  envy  to  their  superiors,  at  a  triumph 
or  a  public  entry  .^^  And^w  sedate  and  moderate  is 
conunonly  their  grief  aRn  execution?  Our  sorrow  at 
a  funeral  generally  amounts  to  no  more  than  an  af- 
fected gravity:  but  our  mirth  at  a  christening  or  a 
marriage,  is  always  from  the  heart,  and  witibtout  any 
affectation^  Upon  these,  and  all  such  joyous  occasions, 
our  satisfaction,  though  not  so  durable,  is  ofteh  as 
lively  as  that  of  the  persons  principally  concerned. 
Whenever  we  cordia%  congratulate  our  friends^ 
which,  hiowever,  to  the  disgrace  of  human  nature, 
we  do  but  seldom,,  their  joy  literally  becomes  our 
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joy:  we  are,  for  the  moment,  as  happy  as  they  are: 
our  heart  swells  and  overflows  with  real  pleasm*e: 
joy  and  complacency  sparkle  from  our  eyes,  and 
animate  every  feature  of  our  countenance,  and  every 
gesture  of  our  body. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  when  we  condole  with  our 
friends  in  their  afflictions,  how  little  do  we  feel,  in 
comparison  of  what  they  feel?  We  sit  down  by  them^ 
we  look  at  them,  and  while  they  relate  to  us  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  misfortune,  we  listen  to  them 
with  gravity  and  attention.  But  while  their  narration 
is  every  moment  interrupted  by  those  natural  bursts 
of  passion  w^ich  oflen  seem  almost  to  choke  them 
in  the  midst  of  it;  how  far  are  the  languid  emotions 
of  our  hearts  from  keeping  time  to  the  transports  of 
theirs?  We  may  be  sensible  at  the  same  time,  that 
their  passion  is  natural,  and  no  greater  than  what  we 
ourselves  might  feel  upon  the  Uke  occasion.  We 
may  even  inwardly  reproach  ourselves  with  our  own 
want  of  sensibility,  and  perhaps,  on  tliat  account 
work  ourselves  up  into  an  artificial  sympathy,  which, 
however,  when  it  is  raised,  is  always  the  slightest 
and  most  transitoiy  imagin^l^;  and  generally,  as 
soon  as  we  have  left  the  room,  vanishes,  and  is  gone 
for  ever.  Nature,  it  seems,  when  she  loaded  us  with 
our  own  sorrows,  thought  that  they  were  enon^ 
and  therefore  did  not  command  us  to  take  any  fur* 
ther  share  in  those  of  others,  than  what  was  neces- 
sary to  prompt  us  to  relieve  them. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  dull  sensibility  to  the  af- 
flictions of  others,  that  magnanimity  amidst  great 
distress  appears  always  so  divinely  graceful.  His 
behaviour  is  genteel  and  agreeable  who  can  maintain 
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his  cheerfulness  amidst  a  nomber  of  frivolous  disas- 
ters. But  he  appears  to  be  more  than  mortal,  who 
can  support  in  the  same  manner  the  most  dreadful 
calamities.  We  feel  what  an  immense  effort  is  re- 
quisite to  silence  tliose  violent  emotions  which  na- 
turally agitate  and  distract  those  in  his  situation.  We 
are  amazed  to  find  that  he  can  conmiand  himself  so 
entirely.  His  firmness^  at  the  same  time,  pei*fectly 
coincides  with  our  insensibility.  He  makes  no  de- 
mand upon  us  for  that  more  exquisite  degree  of  sen- 
sibility which  we  find,  and  which  we  ai*e  mortified  to 
find,  that  we  do  not  possess.  There  is  the  most  per- 
fect correspondence  between  his  sentiments  and 
ours,  and  on  that  account  the  most  perfect  propriety 
in  his  behaviour.  It  is  a  propriety  too,  which,  from 
our  experience  of  the  usual  weakness  of  human  na- 
ture, we  coidd  not  reasonably  have  expected  he 
should  be  able  to  maintain.  We  wonder  with  sur- 
prise and  astonishment  at  that  sti'ength  of  mind  which 
is  capable  of  so  noble  and  generous  an  effort  The 
sentiment  of  complete  sympathy  and  approbation, 
mixed  and  animated  with  wonder  and  surprise  con- 
stitutes what  is  properly  called  admiration,  as  has  al- 
ready been  more  than  once  taken  notice  of  Cato^ 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  his  enemies,  unable  to 
resist  them^  disdaining  to  submit  to  them,  and  re- 
duced by  the  proud  maxims  of  that  age,  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  destroy^ig  himself;  yet  never  shrinking 
from  his  misfortunes,  uQ^sr  supplicating  with  the 
lamentable  voice  of  wretchedness,  those  miserable 
sympathetic  tears  which  we  are  always  so  unwilling  to 
give;  but,  on  the  contrary,  arming  himself  with  manty 
fortitude^  and  die  moment  before  he  executes 
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fatal  resolution,  giving,  with  his  usual  tranquilUtf,  all 
necessaiy  orders  for  the  safety  of  his  friends;  ap* 
pears  to  Seneca,  that  great  preacher  of  insensibility^ 
a  spectacle  which  even  the  gods  themselves  mi^ 
behold  with  pleasure  and  admiration. 

Whenever  we  meet,  in  common  life,  with  any  ex- 
amples of  such  heroic  magnanimiQr  we  are  always 
extremely  aflTected.  We  are  more  apt  to  weep  and 
shed  tears  for  such  as,  in  this  manner,  seem  to  fed. 
notiiing  for  themselves,  than  for  those  who  give  wbj 
to  all  the  weakness  of  sorrow:  and  in  this  particulair 
case  the  sympathetic  grief  of  the  spectator  appeaft 
to  go  beyond  the  original  passion  in  the  person  prin- 
cipally concerned.  The  friends  of  Socrates  all  w^ 
when  he  drank  the  last  potion,  while  he  himself  exr 
pressed  the  gayest  and  most  cheerful  tranquilli^v 
Upon  all  such  occasions  the  spectator  makes  no  e& 
fort,  and  has  no  occasion  to  make  any,  in  order  to 
conquer  his  sympathetic  sorrow.  He  is  under  no 
fear  that  it  will  transport  him  to  any  thing  that  is  ex- 
travagant and  improper:  he  is  rather  pleased  with  the 
sensibility  of  his  own  heart,  and  gives  way  to  it  with 
complacence  and  self-a{^*obation.  He  gladly  in- 
dulges, therefore,  the  most  melancholy  views  winch 
can  naturally  occur  to  him,  concerning  the  calami^ 
of  his  friend,  for  whom,  perhaps,  he  never  felt  sa 
exquisitely  before,  the  tender  and  tearful  passion  of 
love.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  vritfa  the  person  jHria- 
cipally  concerned.  He  ig  obliged,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  turn  away  his  eyes  from  whatever  is  elAer 
naturally  terrible  or  disagreeable  in  his  situation.  Too 
serious  an  attention  to  those  circumstances,  he  fews^ 
mi^  make  so  violent  an  impression  upon  him,  that 
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he  could  no  longer  keep  within  the  bounds  of  mo- 
deration, or  render  himself  the  object  of  ihe  com- 
plete sympathy  and  approbation  of  the  spectators. 
He  fixes  his  thoughts,  therefore,  upon  those  only 
which  are  agreeable,  the  applause  and  admiration 
which  he  is  about  to  deserve  by  the  heroic  magna- 
ninuty  of  his  behaviour.  To  feel  that  he  is  capable 
of  so  noble  and  generous  an  effort,  to  feel  that  in 
this  dreadful  situation  he  can  still  act  as  he  would 
desire  to  act,  animates  and  transports  him  with  joy, 
and  enables  him  to  support  that  triumphant  gayety 
which  seems  to  exult  in  the  idctory  he  thus  gains 
over  his  misfortunes. 

On  die  contrary,  he  always   appears,   in  some 
measure,  mean  and  despicable,  who  is  sunk  in  sor* 
row  and  dejection  upon  account  of  any  calamity  of 
his  own.    We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  feel  for  him 
^what  he  feels  for  himself  and  what,  perhaps,  we 
should  feel  for  ourselves  if  in  his  situation:  we  there- 
fore despise  him;  unjustly,  perhaps,  if  any  sentiment 
could  be  regarded  as  unjust,  to  which  we  are  by  na- 
ture irresistibly  determined.    The  weakness  of  sor- 
row never  appears  in  any  respect  agreeable,  except 
when  it  arises  from  what  we  feel  for  others  more 
dian  from  what  we  feel  for  ourselves.    A  son,  upon 
die  death  of  an  indulgent  and  respectable  father,  may 
give  way  lo  it  without  much  blame.    His  sorrow  is 
chiefly  founded  qpon  a  sort  of  sympathy  with  his 
departed  parent;  and  we  readily  enter  into  this  hu- 
mane emotion.    But  if  he  should  indulge  the  same 
weakness  upon  account  of  any  misfortune  which  af- 
fected himself  only,  he  would  no  longer  meet  with 
any  such  indulgence.    If  he  should  be  reduced  to 
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beggaiy  and  ruin,  if  he  should  be  exposed  to  the 
most  dreadful  dangers,  if  he  should  even  be  led  out 
to  a  public  execution,  and  there  shed  one  single  tear 
upon  the  scaffold,  he  would  disgrace  himself  for  ever 
in  the  opinion  of  all  the  gallant  and  generous  part  of 
mankind.  Their  compassion  for  him,  however,  would 
be  very  strong,  and  very  sincere ;  but  as  it  would  still 
fall  short  of  this  excessive  weakness,  they  would 
have  no  pardon  for  the  man  who  could  thus  expose 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  His  behavioar 
would  affect  them  with  shame  rather  than  with  sor- 
row; and  the  dishonour  which  he  had  thus  brouglit 
upon  himself  would  appear  to  them  the  most  lamen- 
table circumstance  in  his  misfortune.  How  did -it 
disgrace  the  memory  of  the  intrepid  duke  of  BiroB, 
who  had  so  often  braved  death  in  the  field,  that  he 
wept  upon  the  scaffold,  when  he  beheld  the  state  to 
which  he  was  fallen;  and  remembered  the  favour  and 
the  glory  from  which  his  own  rashness  had  so  unfor- 
tunately thrown  him.^ 


CHAPTER  n. 

Of  the  ovigin  of  Ambition,  and  of  the  distinclion  of 

Ranks. 

It  is  because  mankind  are  disposed  to  sympathize 
more  entirely  with  our  joy  than  with  our  sorrow,  that 
we  make  parade  of  our  riches,  and  conceal  our  po- 
verty. Nothing  is  so  mortifying  as  to  be  obliged  to 
expose  our  distress  to  the  view  of  the  pubUc^  and  to 
feel,  that  though  our  situation  is  open  to  the  eyes  of 
all  mankind,  no  mortal  conceives  for  us  the  half  of 
what  we  suffer.  Nay,  it  is  chiefly  from  this  regard 
to  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  that  we  pursue  riches 
and  avoid  poverty.  For  to  what  purpose  is  all  the 
toil  and  bustle  of  this  world?  what  is  the  end  of  ava- 
rice and  ambition,  of  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  of  power, 
and  pre-eminence?  Is  it  to  supply  the  necessities  of 
nature?  The  wages  of  the  meanest  labourer  can 
supply  them.  We  see  that  they  afford  him  food  and 
clothing,  the  comfort  of  a  house,  and  of  a  family.  If 
we  examine  his  economy  with  rigour,  we  should  find 
that  he  spends  a  great  part  of  them  upon  convenien- 
cies,  which  may  be  regarded  as  superfluities,  and 
that,  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  he  can  give  some- 
thing even  to  vanity  and  distinction.  What  then  is 
the  cause  of  our  aversion  to  his  situation,  and  why 
should  those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life,  regard  it  as  worse  than  death,  to  be 
reduced  to  live,  even  without  labour,  upon  the  same 
simple  fare  with  him,  to  dwell  under  the  same  lowly 
roof,  and  to  be  clothed  in  the  same  humble  attire? 
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compensates,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind^  all  that  toil, 
all  that  anxiety,  all  those  mortifications,  which  must 
be  undergone  in  the  pursuit  of  it;  and  what  is  of  yet 
more  consequence,  all  that  leisure,  all  that  ease,  all 
that  careless  security,  which  are  forfeited  for  ever  by 
the  acquisition. 

When  w^e  consider  the  condition  of  the  great,  in 
those  delusive  colours  in  which  the  imagination  is  apt 
to  paint  it,  it  seems  to  be  almost  the  abstract  idea  of 
a  perfect  and  happy  state.    It  is  the  very  state  which, 
in  all  our  waking  dreams  and  idle  reveries,  w- e  had 
sketched  out  to  ourselves  as  the  final  object  of  aH 
our  desires.    We  feel,  tlierefore,  a  peculiar  sympa- 
thy with  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  are  in  it     We 
favour  all  their  inclinations,   and  forward  all  their 
wishes.     What  pity,  we  think,  that  any  thing  should 
spoil  and  corrupt  so  agreeable  a  situation!  We  cotdd 
even  wish  them  immortal;  and  it  seems  hard  to  us^ 
that  death  should  at  last  put  an  end  to  such  perfect 
enjoyment     It  is  cruel,  we  tliink,  in  nature  to  com- 
pel them  from  their  exalted  stations  to  that  humble, 
but  hospitable  home,  which  she  has  provided  for  all 
her  children.     Great  king,  live  for  ever!  is  the  com- 
pliment, which,  after  the  manner  of  eastern  adula- 
tion, we  should  readily  make  them,  if  experience  did 
not  teach  us  its  absurdity.     Every  calamity  that  be- 
fals  them,  every  injury  that  is  done  them,  excites  in 
the  breast  of  the  spectator  ten  times  more  compas- 
sion and  resentment  than  he  would  have  felt,  had  the 
same  things  happened  to  other  men.  It  is  the  misfor- 
tunes of  kings  only  which  afford  the  proper  subjects 
for  tragedy.     They  resemble,  in  this  respect,  the 
misfortunes  of  lovers.    Those  two  situations  are  (he 
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chief  which  interest  us  upon  the  theatre:  because, 
in  spite  of  all  that  reason  and  experience  can  tell  us 
to  the  contrary,  the  prejudices  of  the  imagination  at- 
tach to  these  two  states  a  happiness  superior  to  any 
other.     To  disturb,  or  to  put  an  end  to,  such  perfect 
enjoyment,  seems  to  be  the  most  atrocious  of  all  in- 
juries.    The  traitor  who  conspires  against  the  life  of 
his  monarch,  is  thought  a  greater  monster  than  any 
other  murderer.    All  the  innocent  blood  that  was 
shed  in  the  civil  wars,  provoked  less  indignation  than 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  A  stranger  to  human  nature, 
who  saw  the  indifference  of  men  about  the  misery  of 
their  inferiors^  and  the  regret  and  indignation  which 
they  feel  for  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  those 
above  them,  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  that  pain  must 
be  more  agonizing,  and  the  convulsions  of  death  more 
terrible,  to  persons  of  higher  rank  than  those  of 
meaner  stations. 

Upon  this  disposition  of  mankind,  to  go  along  with 
all  tlie  passions  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  is  foun- 
ded the  distinction  of  ranks,  and  the  order  of  society. 
Our  obsequiousness  to  our  superiors  more  frequently 
arises  from  our  admiration  for  the  advantages  of  their 
situation,  than  from  any  private  expectations  of  bene- 
fit from  their  good-will  Their  benefits  can  extend 
but  to  a  few;  but  their  fortunes  interest  almost  every 
body.  We  are  eager  to  assist  them  in  completing  a 
system  of  happiness  that  approaches  so  near  to  per- 
fection; and  we  desire  to  serve  them  for  their  own 
sake,  without  any  other  recompence  but  the  vanity  or 
the  honour  of  obliging  them.  Neither  is  our  defer- 
ence to  their  inclinations  founded  chiefly,  or  altogeth- 
er, upon  a  regard  to  the  utility  of  such  submission. 
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and  to  the  order  of  society,  which  is  best  supported 
by  it  Even  when  the  order  of  society  seems  to  re- 
quire that  we  should  oppose  them,  we  can  hardly 
bring  ourselves  to  do  it  That  kings  are  the  servants 
of  the  -people,  to  be  obeyed,  resisted,  deposed,  ^or 
punished,  as  the  public  conveniency  may  require,  is 
(he  doctrine  of  reason  and  philosophy;  but  it  is  not 
the  doctrine  of  nature.  Nature  would  teach  us  to 
submit  to  them  for  their  own  sake,  to  tremble  and 
bow  down  before  their  exalted  station,  to  regard  their 
smile  as  a  reward  sufficient  to  compensate  any  servi- 
ces, and  to  dread  their  displeasure,  though  no  other 
evil  were  to  follow  from  it,  as  the  severest  of  all  mop- 
tifications.  To  treat  them  in  any  respect  as  men,  to 
reason  and  dispute  with  them  upon  ordinary  occih 
sions,  requires  such  resolution,  that  there  are  few 
men  whose  magnanimity  can  support  them  in  it,  un- 
less they  are  likewise  assisted  by  familiarity  and  ac- 
quaintance. The  strongest  motives,  the  most  iiirious 
passions,  fear,  hatred,  and  resentment,  are  scarce 
sufficient  to  balance  this  natural  disposition  to  res- 
pect them:  and  their  conduct  must,  either  justly  or 
unjustly,  have  excited  the  highest  degree  of  all  those 
passions,  before  the  bulk  of  the  people  can  be  brought 
to  oppose  them  with  violence,  or  to  desire  to  see  tbem 
either  punished  or  deposed.  Even  when  the  people 
have  been  brought  this  length,  they  are  apt  to  rdent 
every  moment,  and  easily  relapse  into  their  habitual 
state  of  deference  to  those  to  whom  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  up  to  as  their  natural  superiors. 
They  cannot  stand  the  mortification  of  their  monarch. 
Compassion  soon  takes  the  place  of  resentment,  they 
forget  all  past  provocations,  their  old  principles  of 
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loyalty  revive,  and  they  run  to  re-establish  the  ruined 
authority  of  their  old  masters,  with  the  same  violence 
v^ith  which  they  had  opposed  it  The  death  of  Charles  I 
brought  about  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family. 
Compassion  for  James  II,  when  he  was  seized  by 
the  populace  in  making  his  escape  on  ship-board,  had 
almost  prevented  the  revolution^  and  made  it  go  on 
more  heavily  than  before. 

Do  the  great  seem  insensible  of  the  easy  price  at 
which  they  may  acquire  the  public  admiration;  or  do 
they  seem  to  imagine  that  to  them,  as  to  other  men, 
it  must  be  the  purchase  either  of  sweat  or  of  blood? 
By  what  important  accomplishments  is  the  youi^ 
nobleman  instructed  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  rank, 
and  to  render  himself  worthy  of  that  superidftty  over 
his  fellow-citizens,  to  which  the  virtue  ofdiis  ances- 
tors had  raised  them?  Is  it  by  knowledge,  by  industry, 
by  patience,  by  self-denial,  or  by  virtue  of  any  kind? 
As  all  his  words,  as  aU  his  motions  are  attended  to,  he 
learns  an  habitual  regard  to  every  circumstance  of 
ordinary  behaviour,  and  studies  to  perform  all  those 
small  duties  with  the  most  exact  propriety.  As  he  is 
conscious  how  much  he  is  observed,  and  how  much 
mankind  are  disposed  to  favour  all  his  inclinations,  he 
acts,  upon  the  most  indifferent  occasions,  with  that 
freedom  and  elevation  which  the  thought  of  this  natu- 
rally inspires.  His  air,  his  manner,  his  deportment 
all  mark  that  elegant  and  graceful  sense  of  fiis  own 
auperioriQr,  which  those  who  are  bom  to  inferior 
stations  can  hardly  ever  arrive  at  These  are  the  arts 
by  which  he  proposes  to  make  mankind  more  easily 
submit  to  his  authority,  and  to  govern  their  inclinations 
according  tohts  own  pleasure:  and  in  this  he  is  seldom 
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disappointed.  These  arts,  supported  by  rank  and  pre- 
eminence, are,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  sufficient  to 
govern  the  world.  Lewis  XIV,  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign,  was  regarded,  not  only  in  France, 
but  over  all  Europe,  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  a 
great  prince.  But  what  were  the  talents  and  virtues 
by  which  he  acquired  this  great  reputation?  Was  it 
by  the  scrupulous  and  inflexible  justice  of  all  his  un- 
dertakings, by  the  immense  dangers  and  difficulties 
with  which  tliey  were  attended,  or  by  the  unwearied 
and  unrelenting  application  with  which  he  pursued 
them  ?  Was  it  by  his  extensive  knowledge,  by  his 
exquisite  judgment,  or  by  his  heroic  valour?  It  was 
by  none  of  these  qualities.  But  he  was,  first  of  all^ 
the  m4|kt  powerful  prince  in  Europe,  and  consequently 
held  thc#highest  rank  among  kings;  and  then,  says 
his  historian,  ^'  he  surpassed  all  his  courtiers  in  the 
gracefulness  of  his  shape,  and  the  majestic  beau^  of 
his  features.  The  sound  of  his  voice,  noble  and  af- 
fecting, gained  those  hearts  which  his  presence  inti- 
midated. He  had  a  step  and  a  deportment  which 
could  suit  only  him  and  his  rank,  and  which  would 
have  been  ridiculous  in  any  other  person.  The  em- 
barrassment which  he  occasioned  to  those  who  spoke 
to  him,  flattered  that  secret  satisfaction  with  which 
he  felt  his  own  superiority.  The  old  officer,  who 
was  confounded,  and  faultered  in  asking  him  a  favour, 
and  not  being  able  to  conclude  his  discourse,  said  to 
him:  Sir,  your  majesty,  I  hope,  will  beUeve  that  I  do 
not  tremble  thus  before  your  enemies:  had  no  diffi- 
culty to  obtain  what  he  demanded.  ^^  These  frivolous 
accompUshments,  supported  by  his  rank,  and  no 
doubt  too,  by  a  degree  of  other  talents  and  virtues. 
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which  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been  much  above 
mediocrity,  established  this  prince  in  the  esteem  of 
his  own  age,  and  have  drawn  even  from  posterity,  a 
good  deal  of  respect  for  his  memory.  Compared 
with  these,  in  his  own  times,  and  in  his  own  presence, 
no  other  virtue,  it  seems,  appeared  to  have  any  merit. 
Knowledge,  industry,  valour,  and  beneficence  trem- 
bled, were  abashed,  and  lost  all  dignity,  before  them. 
But  it  is  not  by  accompUshments  of  this  kind,  that 
the  man  of  inferior  rank  must  hope  to  distinguish  him- 
self Politeness  is  so  much  the  virtue  of  the  great, 
that  it  will  do  little  honour  to  any  body  but  themselves. 
The  coxcomb,  who  imitates  their  manner,  and  affects 
to  be  eminent  by  the  superior  propriety  of  his  ordi- 
nary behaviour,  is  rewarded  with  a'  double  share  of 
contempt  f^his  folly  and  presumption.  Why  should 
the  man,  whom  nobody  thinks  it  worth  while  to  look 
at,  be  very  anxious  about  the  manner  in  which  he 
holds  up  his  head,  or  disposes  of  his  arms,  while  he 
walks  through  a  room  ?  He  is  occupied  surely  with 
a  very  superfluous  attention,  and  with  an  attention  too 
that  marks  a  sense  of  his  own  importance,  which  no 
other  mortal  can  go  along  with.  The  most  perfect 
modesty  and  plainness,  joined  to  as  much  negligence 
as  is  consistent  with  the  respect  due  to  the  company, 
ought  to  be  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  behaviour 
of  a  private  man.  If  ever  he  hopes  to  distinguish 
himself,  it  must  be  by  more  important  virtues.  He 
must  acquire  dependants  to  balance  the  dependants 
of  the  great,  and  he  has  no  other  fund  to  pay  them 
from,  but  the  labour  of  his  body,  and  the  activity  of 
his  mind.  He  must  cultivate  these  therefore:  he 
must  acquire  superior  knowledge  in  his  profession. 
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and  superior  industry  in  the  exercise  of  it  He  must 
be  patient  in  labour,  resolute  in  danger,  and  firm  io 
distress.  These  talents  he  must  bring  into  public 
view,  by  the  difficulty,  importance,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  good  judgment  of  his  undertakings,  and  by  the 
severe  and  unrelenting  application  with  which  he  pur- 
sues them.  Probity  and  prudence,  generosity  and 
frankness,  must  characterize  his  behaviour  upon  aB 
ordinary  occasions;  and  he  must,  at  the  same  time, 
be  forward  to  engage  in  all  those  situations,  in  whidi 
it  requires  the  greatest  talents  and  virtues  to  act'witli 
propriety^,  but  in  which  the  greatest  applause  is  to  be 
acquired  by  those  who  can  acquit  themselves  with  ho> 
nour.  With  what  impatience  does  the  man  of  spirit 
and  ambition,  who  is  depressed  by  his  situation,  look 
round  for  some  great  opportunity  to  di^j^guish  him* 
self?  No  circumstances,  which  can  aflbrd  this,  ap- 
pear to  him  undesirable.  He  even  looks  forward 
with  satisfaction  to  the  prospect  of  a  foreign  war,  or 
civil  dissension;  and,  with  secret  transport  and  de- 
light, sees  through  all  the  confusion  and  bloodshed 
which  attend  them,  the  probabili^  of  those  wished- 
for  occasions  presenting  themselves,  in  which  he  may 
draw  upon  himself  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
mankind.  The  man  of  rank  and  distinction,  on  the 
contraiy,  whose  whole  glory  consists  in  the  proprie^ 
of  his  ordinary  behaviour,  who  is  contented  with  the 
humble  renown  wliich  this  can  afford  him,  and  has 
no  talents  to  acquire  any  other,  is  unwilling  to  embar- 
rass himself  with  what  can  be  attended  either  with 
difficult  or  distress.  To  figure  at  a  ball  is  his  great 
triumph,  to  succeed  in  an  intrigue  of  gallantry,  his 
bluest  exploit    He  has  an  aversion  to  all  public 
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confusions^  not  from  the  love  of  mankind,  for  the 
great  never  look  upon  their  inferiors  as  their  feUow- 
creatures;  nor  yet  from  want  of  courage,  for  in  that 
he  is  seldom  defective;  but  from  a  consciousness  that 
he  possesses  none  of  the  virtues  which  are  required 
in  such  situations,  and  that  the  public  attention  will 
certainly  be  drawn  away  from  him  by  others.  He 
may  be  willing  to  expose  himself  to  some  little  dan- 
ger, and  to  make  a  campaign  when  it  happens  to  be 
the  fashion,  but  he  shudders  with  horror  at  the  thought 
of  any  situation  which  demands  the  continual  and  long 
exertion  of  patience,  industry,  fortitude,  and  applica- 
tion of  thought  These  virtues  are  hardly  ever  to  be 
met  with  in  men  who  are  bom  to  those  high  stations. 
In  all  governments  accordingly,  even  in  monarchies, 
the  highest  offices  are  generally  possessed,  and  the 
whole  detail  of  the  administration  conducted,  by  men 
who  were  educated  in  the  middle  and  inferior  ranks 
of  life,  who  have  been  carried  forward  by  their  own 
industry  and  abiUties,  though  loaded  with  the  jealousy, 
and  opposed  by  the  resentment,  of  all  those  who  were 
bom  their  superiors,  and  to  whom  the  great,  after 
having  regarded  them  first  with  contempt  and  after- 
wards with  envy,  are  at  last  contented  to  truckle 
with  the  same  abject  meanness  with  which  they  desire 
that  the  rest  of  mankind  should  behave  to  them- 
selves. 

It  is  the  loss  of  this  easy  empire  over  the  affections 

of  mankind  which  renders  the  fall  from  greatness  so 
insupportable.  When  the  family  of  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedon  was  led  in  triumph  by  Paulus  ^milius,  their 
misfortunes,  it  is  said,  made  them  divide,  with  their 
conqueror,  the  attention  of  the  Roman  people.    The 
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Of  such  mighty  importance  does  it  appear  to  be^  ii 
the  imaginations  of  men,  to  stand  in  that  situatioB 
which  sets  them  most  in  the  view  of  general  sympathy 
and  attention.  And  thus,  place,  that  great  object 
which  divides  the  wives  of  aldermen,  is  the  end  of 
half  the  labours  of  human  life;  and  is  the  cause  of  aK 
the  tumult  and  bustle,  all  the  rapine  and  injustice^ 
which  avarice  and  ambition  have  introduced  into  tins 
world.  People  of  sense,  it  is  said,  indeed  dequae 
place;  that  is,  they  despise  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  t»- 
ble,  and  are  indifferent  who  it  is  that  is  pointed  out  te 
the  company  by  that  frivolous  circumstance,  which  the 
smallest  advantage  is  capable  of  overbalancing*  Btat 
rank,  distinction,  pre-eminence,  no  man  dei^ises,  m- 
less  he  is  either  raised  very  much  above,  or  sunk  Yietf 
much  below,  the  ordinary  standard  of  human  naturae 
unless  he  is  either  so  conlGirmed  in  wisdom  and  seal 
philosophy,  as  to  be  satisfied  that,  while  the  proprie^  . 
of  his  conduct  renders  him  the  just  object  of  approbi^ 
tion,  it  is  of  little  consequence  though  he  be  neitfM 
attended  to,  nor  approved  of;  or  so  habituated  to  dka 
idea  of  his  own  meanness,  so  sunk  in  slothful  and  sofe^ 
tish  indifference,  as  entirely  to  have  forgot  the  desin^ 
and  almost  the  very  wish,  for  superiority. 

As  to  become  the  natursi  object  of  the  joyouscon^ 
gratulations  and  sympathetic  attentions  of  mankind  ui^ 
in  this  manner,  the  circumstance  which  gives  to  [»^80^ 
perity  all  its  dazzling  splendour;  so  nothing  darkena-w 
much  the  gloom  of  adversity  as  to  feel  that  our  misfor- 
tunes are  the  objects,  not  of  the  fellow-feeling,  bat  of 
the  contempt  and  aversion,  of  our  brethem.  It  ia 
upon  this  account  that  the  most  dreadful  calamities  anr 
not  always  those  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  support 
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It  is  often  more  mortifying  to  appear  in  public  under 
small  disasters,  than  under  great  misfortunes.  The  first 
excite  no  sympathy;  but  tlie  second,  though  they  may 
excite  none  that  approaches  to  the  anguish  of  the  suf- 
ferer, call  forth,  however,  a  very  lively  compassion. 
The  sentiments  of  the  spectators  are,  in  this  last  case, 
less  wide  of  those  of  the  sufferer,  and  their  imperfect 
fellow-feeling  lends  him  some  assistance  in  supporting 
his  misery.  Before  the  gay  assembly,  a  gentleman 
would  be  more  mortified  to  appear  covered  with  filth 
and  rags  tiian  with  blood  and  wounds.  This  last  situa- 
tion would  interest  their  pity;  the  other  would  provoke 
their  laughter.  The  judge  who  orders  a  criminal  to  be 
set  in  the  pillory,  dishonours  him  more  than  if  he  had 
condemned  him  to  the  scaffold.  The  great  prince,  who, 
some  years  ago,  caned  a  genei-al  officer  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  disgraced  him  irrecoverably.  The  pun- 
ishment would  have  been  much  less,  had  he  shot  him 
flirough  the  body.  By  the  Iftws  of  honour,  to  strike 
with  a  cane  dishonours,  to  strike  with  a  sword  does 
not,  for  an  obvious  reason.  Those  slighter  punish- 
ments, when  inflicted  on  a  gentleman,  to  whom  dis- 
honour is  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  come  to  be  regard- 
ed among  a  humane  and  generous  people,  as  the  most 
dreadful  of  any.  With  regard  to  persons  of  that  rank 
dierefore,  diey  are,  universally  laid  aside;  and  the  law 
wlule  it  takes  their  life  upon  many  occasions,  respects 
tfaeur  honour  upon  almost  all.  To  scourge  a  person 
of  quality,  or  to  set  him  in  the  pillory,  upon  account  of 
any  crime  whatever,  is  a  brutality  of  which  no  Euro- 
pean government,  except  that  of  Russia,  is  capable. 

A  brave  man  is  not  rendered  contemptible  by  being 
brought  to  the  scaffold;  he  is,  by  being  set  in  the  pil- 
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lorjr.  His  behaviour  in  the  one  situation  may  giun 
him  universal  esteem  and  admiration.  No  behaviour 
in  the  other  can  render  him  agreeable.  The  sym- 
pathy of  the  spectators  supports  him  in  the  one  case 
and  saves  him  from  that  shame,  tliat  consciousness^ 
that  his  misery  is  felt  by  himself  only^  which  is  of  aD 
sentiments  the  most  insupportable.  There  is  no 
sympathy  in  the  other;  or,  if  there  is  any,  it  is  not 
with  his  pain,  which  is  a  trifle,  but  with  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  want  of  sjrmpathy  with  which  this  pain  is 
attended.  It  is  with  his  shame,  not  with  his  sorrow. 
Those  who  pity  him,  blush  and  hang  down  their  heads 
for  him.  He  droops  in  the  same  manner,  and  feeb 
himself  irrecoverably  degraded  by  the  punishment 
though  not  by  the  crime.  The  man,  on  the  contnuji 
who  dies  with  resolution,  as  he  is  naturally  regarded 
with  the  erect  aspect  of  esteem  and  approbation,  so 
he  wears  himself  the  same  undaunted  countenance; 
and,  if  the  crime  does  nit  deprive  him  of  the  respect 
of  others,  the  punishment  never  will.  He  has  no 
suspicion  that  his  situation  is  tlie  object  of  contempt 
or  derision  to  any  body,  and  he  can,  with  proprietjri 
assume  the  air,  not  only  of  perfect  serenity,  but  of 
triumph  and  exultation. 

^  Great  dangers,'  says  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  ^  have 
their  chaims,  because  there  is  some  glory  to  be  got 
even  when  we  miscarry.  But  moderate  dangers 
have  nothing  but  what  is  horrible,  because  the  loss 
of  reputation  always  attends  the  want  of  success.' 
His  maxim  has  the  same  foundation  with  what  we 
have  been  just  now  observing  with  regard  to  pun- 
ishments. 

Human  virtue  is  superior  to  pain,  to  poverty,  to 
danger,  and  to  death;  nor  does  it  even  require  its  ut- 
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most  efforts  to  despise  them.  But  to  have  its  misery 
exposed  to  insult  and  derision,  to  be  led  in  biumph, 
to  be  set  up  for  the  hand  of  scorn  to  point  at,  is  a  sit- 
uation in  which  its  constancy  is  much  more  apt  to  fall 
Compared  with  the  contempt  of  mankind,  all  other 
external  evils  are  easily  supported. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  corruption  of  our  moral  sentiments,  which  is 
occasioned  by  this  disposition  to  admire  the  rich  and 
ihe  great,  and  to  despise  or  neglect  persons  of  poor 
and  mean  condition. 

This  disposition  to  admire,  and  almost  to  worship, 
the  rich  and  the  powerful,  and  to  despise,  or,  at  leas^ 
to  neglect,  persons  of  poor  and  mean  condition^ 
though  necessaiy  both  to  establish  and  to  maintau 
the  distinction  of  ranks  and  the  order  of  socie^,  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  great  and  most  universal  cause 
of  the  coiTuption  of  our  moral  sentiments.  That 
wealth  and  greatness  are  often  regarded  with  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  which  are  due  only  to  wisdom 
and  virtue;  and  that  the  contempt,  of  which  vice  and 
foUjr  are  the  only  proper  objects,  is  often  most  unjust- 
ly bestowed  upon  poverty  and  weakness,  has  been 
the  complaint  of  moralists  in  all  ages. 

We  desire  both  to  be  respectable,  and  to  be  re- 
spected. We  dread  both  to  be  contemptible,  and  to 
be  contemned.  But,  upon  coming  into  the  world,  we 
soon  find  that  wisdom  and  virtue  are  by  no  means  the 
sole  objects  of  respect;  nor  vice  and  folly,  of  con- 
tempt We  frequently  see  the  respectful  attentions 
of  the  world  more  strongly  directed  towards  the  rich 
and  the  great,  than  towards  the  wise  and  the  virtuous. 
We  see  frequently  the  vices  and  foUies  of  the  pow- 
erful much  less  despised  than  the  poverty  and  weak- 
ness of  the  innocent  To  deserve,  to  acquire,  and 
to  enjoy,  the  respect  and  admiration  of  mankind,  are 
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die  great  objects  of  ambition  and  emulation.    Two 
different  roads  are  presented  to  us,  equally  leading  to 
the  attainment  of  this  so  much  desired  object;  the 
one,  by  the  study  of  wisdom  and  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue; the  other,  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  great* 
ness.     Two  different  characters  are  presented  to  our 
emulation;  the  one,  of  proud  ambition  and  ostenta- 
tious avidity ;  the  other,  of  humble  modesty  and  eqmt 
able  justice.     Two  different  models,   two  different 
pictures,  are  held  out  to  us^  according  to  which  we 
may  fashion  our  own  character  and  behaviour;  the 
one  more  gaudy  and  glittering  in  its  colouring;  the 
other  more  correct  and  more  exquisitely  beautiful  in 
its  outline;  the  one  forcing  itself  upon  the  notice  of 
every  wandering  eye;  the  other  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  scarce  any  body  but  the  most  studious  and 
careful  observer.    They  are  the  wise  and  tiie  virtu*- 
ous  chiefly,  a  select,  though,  I  am  afraid,  but  a  small 
party,  who  are  the  real  and  steady  admirers  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue.     The  ^eatmob  of  mankind  are  the 
admirers  and  worshippers,  and,  what  may  seem  more 
extraordinary,  most  frequently  the  disinterested  ad<- 
nurers  and  worshippers^  of  wealth  and  greatness. 

The  respect  which  we  feel  for  wisdom  and  virtne 
is,  no  doubt,  different  from  that  which  we  conceive 
for  wealth  and  greatness;  and.it  requires  no  veiy 
nice  discernment  to  distinguish  the  difference.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  difference,  those  sentiments 
bear  a  very  considerable  resemblance  to  one  another. 
In  some  particular  features  they  are,  no  doubt,  dif^ 
ferenty  but,  in  the  general  air  of  the  countenance^ 
they  seenoi  to  be  so  very  nearly  the  same,  that  inat- 
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tendve  observers  are  very  apt  to  mistake  the  one  ibr 
the  other. 

In  equal  degrees  of  merit  there  is  scarce  any  man 
who  does  not  respect  more  the  rich  and  the  great, 
than  the  poor  and  the  humble.  With  most  men  the 
presumption  and  vanity  of  the  former  are  much 
more  admired,  than  the  real  and  solid  merit  of  the 
latter.  It  is  scarce  agreeable  to  good  morals,  or 
even  to  good  language,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  mere 
wealth  and  greatness,  abstracted  from  merit  and  vir- 
tue, deserve  our  respect  We  must  acknowledlgi^ 
however,  that  they  almost  constantly  obtain  it;  and 
they  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  natural  objects  of  it  Those  exalted 
stations  may,  no  doubt,  be  completely  degraded  by 
vice  and  folly.  But  the  vice  and  folly  must  be  very 
great  before  they  can  operate  this  complete  degrar 
dation.  The  profligacy  of  a  man  of  fashion  is  look- 
ed upon  with  much  less  contempt  and  aversion,  than 
that  of  a  man  of  meaner  condition.  In  the  latter,  a 
single  transgression  of  the  rules  of  temperance  and 
propriety,  is  commonly  more  resented,  than  the  con- 
stant and  avowed  contempt  of  them  ever  is  in  the  for- 
mer. 

In  the  middling  and  inferior  stations  of  life,  the 
road  to  virtue  and  that  to  fortune,  to  such  fortune,  at 
least,  as  men  in  such  stations  can  reasonably  expect 
to  acquire,  are,  happily,  in  most  cases  very  neaiiy 
the  same.  In  all  the  middling  and  inferior  profes- 
sions, real  and  solid  professional  abilities,  joined  to 
prudent,  just,  firm,  and  temperate  conduct,  can  very  - 
seldom  fail  of  success.  Abilities  will  even  some- 
times prevail  where  the  conduct  is  by  no  means  cor- 
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rect  Either  habitual  imprudence,  however,  or  in- 
justice, or  weakness,  or  profligacy,  will  always  cloud, 
and  sometimes  depress  altogether,  the  most  splendid 
professional  abilities.  Men  in  the  inferior  and  mid- 
dling stations  of  life,  besides,  can  never  be  great 
enough  to  be  above  the  law,  which  must  generally 
overawe  them  into  some  sort  of  respect  for,  at  least, 
the  more  important  rules  of  justice.  The  success  of 
such  people,  too,  almost  always  depends  upon  the  fa- 
vour and  good  opinion  of  their  neighbours  and  equals; 
and  without  a  tolerably  regular  conduct  these  can 
very  seldom  be  obtained.  The  good  old  proverb, 
therefore,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  holds,  in 
such  situations,  almost  always  perfectly  true.  In 
such  situations,  therefore,  we  may  generally  expect 
a  considerable  degree  of  virtue;  and  fortunately  for 
the  good  mor^s  of  society,  these  are  the  situations 
of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind. 

In  the  superior  stations  of  life  the  case  is  unhap- 
pily not  always  the  same.  In  the  couits  of  princes, 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  great,  where  success 
and  preferment  depend,  not  upon  the  esteem  of  in- 
telligent and  well-informed  equals,  but  upon  the  fan- 
ciful and  foolish  favour  of  ignorant,  presumptuous, 
and  proud  superiors;  flattery  and  falsehood  too  oflen 
prevail  over  merit  and  abilities.  In  such  societies 
the  abilities  to  please,  are  more  regarded  than 
the  abilities  to  serve.  In  quiet  and  peaceable  times, 
when  the  storm  is  at  a  distance,  the  prince,  or  great 
man  wishes  only  to  be  amused,  and  is  even  apt  to 
fency  that  he  has  scarce  any  occasion  for  the  service 
of  any  body,  or  that  those  who  amuse  him  are  suf- 
ficiently able  to  serve  hun.    The  external  graces. 
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the  irivoloas  accomplishments^  of  that  impertinent 
and  foolish  thing  called  a  man  of  fashion^  are  com* 
monly  more  admired  than  the  solid  and  masculine 
virtues  of  a  warrior^  a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  or  a 
legislator.  All  the  great  and  awful  virtues,  all  the 
virtues  which  can  fit,  either  for  the  council,  the  se- 
nate, or  the  field,  are,  by  the  insolent  and  insignifi- 
cant flatterers,  who  commonly  figure  the  most  in 
such  corrupted  societies,  held  in  the  utmost  contend 
and  derision.  When  the  duke  of  SuUy  was  called 
upon  by  Lewis  XIII,  to  give  his  advice  in  some  great 
emergency,  he  observed  the  favourites  and  courtiers 
whispering  to  one  another,  and  smiling  at  his  unfash- 
ionable appearance.— -^  Whenever  your  majesty's 
father,'  sud  the  old  warrior  and  statesman,  ^  did  me 
the  honour  to  consult  me,  he  ordered  the  buffoons  of 
the  court  to  retire  into  the  antichamber.' 

It  is  from  om*  di^sition  to  admire,  and  conse- 
quently to  imitate,  the  rich  and  the  great,  that  fliej 
are  enabled  to  set,  or  to  lead,  what  is  called  the  faali- 
ion.  Their  di'ess  is  the  fashionable  dress;  the  lan- 
guage of  their  conversation,  the  fashionable  style; 
their  air  and  deportment,  the  fashionable  behaviour. 
Even  their  vices  and  follies  are  fashionable;  and  the 
greater  part  of  men  are  proud  to  imitate  and  resem- 
ble them  in  the  very  qualities  which  dishonour  and 
degrade  them.  Vain  men  often  give  themselves  aifS 
of  a  fashionable  profligacy,  which,  in  their  hearts^ 
they  do  not  approve  of  and  of  which,  perhaps^  they 
are  really  not  guilty.  They  desire  to  be  praised  for 
what  they  themselves  do  not  think  praiseworthy^  and 
are  ashamed  of  unfashionable  virtues,  which  they 
sometimes  practise  in  secret,  and  for  which  they  haw 
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secretly  some  degree  of  real  veneration.     There 
are  hypocrites  of  wealth  and  greatness^  as  weU  as 
of  religion  and  virtue;  and  a  vain  man  is  as  apt  to 
pretend  to  be  what  he  is  not,  in  the  one  way,  as  a 
cunning  man  is  in  the  other.     He  assumes  the 
equipage  and  splendid  way  of  Uving  of  his  superiors, 
without  considering  that  whatever  may  be  praise-* 
worthy  in  any  of  these,  derives  its  whole  merit  and 
propriety  from  its  suitableness  to  that  situation  and 
fortune  which  both  require,  and  can  easily  support 
the  expense.    Many  a  poor  man  places  his  glory  in 
being  thought  rich,  without  considering  that  the  du- 
ties, (if  one  may  call  such  follies  by  so  very  venera- 
ble a  name)  which  that  reputation  imposes  upon  Wm, 
must  soon  reduce  him  to  beggary,  and  render  his 
fiituation  still  more  unUke  that  of  those  whom  he  ad- 
mires and  imitates,  than  it  had  been  originally. 

To  attadn  to  this  envied  situation,  the  candidates 
for  fortune  too  frequently  abandon  the  paths  of  virtue; 
for  unhappily,  the  road  which  leads  to  the  one,  and 
Ifaat  which  leads  to  the  other,  lie  sometimes  in  veiy 
opposite  directions.    But  the  ambitious  man  flatters 
himself  that,  in  the  splendid  situation  to  which  he 
advances,  he  will  have  so  many  means  of  command- 
hig  the  respeet  and  admiration  of  mankind,  and  wiU 
be  enabled  to  act  with  such  superior  propriety  and 
grace,  that  the  lustre  of  his  future  conduct  wHI  en- 
tirely cover,  or  efface,  the  foulness  of  the  steps  by 
which  he  arrived  at  that  elevation.    In  many  govern- 
ments the  candidates  for  the  highest  stations  are 
above  the  taw;  and,  if  they  can  attain  the  object  of 
dieir  ambition,  they  have  no  fear  of  being  called  to 
accoant  for  Ibe  me&ns  by  which  they  acquit^  it 
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Thejr  often  endeavour,  therefore,  not  only  by  fraud 
and  falsehood,  the  ordinary  and  vulgar  arts  of  in- 
trigue and  cabal;  but  sometimes  by  the  perpetration 
of  the  most  enormous  crimes,  by  murder  and  assas* 
sination,  by  rebellion  and  civil  war,  to  supplant  and 
destroy  those  who  oppose  or  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
greatness.  They  more  frequently  miscarry  than  suc- 
ceed; and  conuBonly  gain  nothing  but  the  disgraceful 
punishment  which  is  due  to  their  crimes.  But,  thou^ 
they  should  be  so  lucky  as  to  attain  that  wished-for 
greatness,  they  are  always  most  miserably  disappoint- 
ed in  the  happiness  which  they  expect  to  enjoy  in  it 
It  is  not  ease  or  pleasure,  but  always  honour,  of  one 
kind  or  another,  though  frequently  an  honour  very  iD. 
understood,  tliat  the  ambitious  man  really  pursaea. 
But  the  honour  of  his  exalted  station  appears,  both  in 
his  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  other  people,  polluted 
and  defiled  by  the  baseness  of  the  means  throu^ 
which  he  rose  to  it.  Though  by  tlie  profusion  of  eve- 
ry  liberal  expense;  though  by  excessive  indulgence 
in  every  profligate  pleasure,  the  wretched,  but  usui^ 
resource  of  ruined  characters;  though  by  the  huny 
of  public  business,  or  by  the  prouder  and  more  daz- 
zling tumult  of  war,  he  may  endeavour  to  efface,  bofli 
from  his  own  memory,  and  from  that  of  other  people, 
the  remembrance  of  what  he  has  done;  that  remem- 
brance never  fails  to  pursue  him.  He  invokes  in 
vain  the  dark  and  dismal  powers  of  forgetfuhiess  and 
oblivion.  He  remembers  himself  what  he  has  done^ 
and  that  remembrance  tells  him  that  other  people 
must  likewise  remember  it  Amidst  all  the  gauc^ 
pomp  of  the  most  ostentatious  gi*eatness:  amidst  the 
venal  and  vile  adulation  of  the  gi*eat  and  of  the  leamr 
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ed;  amidst  the  more  innocent,  though  more  foolish, 
acclamations  of  the  conmion  people;  amidst  all  the 
pride  of  conquest  and  the  triumph  of  successful  war, 
be  is  still  secretly  pursued  by  the  avenging  furies  of 
shame  and  remorse;  and,  while  glory  seems  to  sur- 
round him  on  all  sides,  he  himself,  in  lus  own  imagi- 
natioQ3  sees  black  and  foul  infamy  fast  pursuing  him, 
and  every  moment  ready  to  overtake  him  from  be- 
hind.   Even  the  great  Csesar,  though  he  had  the 
magnanimity  to  dismiss  his  guards,  could  not  dismiss 
his  suspicions.    The  remembrance  of  Pharsalia  still 
haunted  and  pursued  him.     When,  at  the  request  of 
the  senate,  he  had  the  generosity  to  pardon  Marcel- 
lus,  he  told  that  assembly,  that  he  was  not  unaware 
of  the  designs  which  were  carrying  on  against  his 
life;  but  that,  as  he  had  lived  long  enough  both  for 
nature  and  for  glory,  he  was  contented  to  die,  and 
dierefore  despised  all  conspiracies.    He  had,  per- 
httpSf  hved  long  enough  for  nature ;  but  the  man  who 
felt  himself  the  object  of  such  deadly  resentment, 
from  those  whose  favour  he  wished  to  gain,  and  whom 
he  still  wished  to  consider  as  his  friends,  had  certain- 
ly lived  too  long  for  real  glory;  or  for  all  the  happi- 
ness which  he  could  ever  hope  to  enjoy  in  the  love 
and  esteem  of  lus  equals. 
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Of  merit  and  demerit;  or,  op  the  objects  op  rb* 
ward  apid  pumshment;  consisting  of  threb  sec* 

TIONS. 


^  SECTION  I. 


OF  THE  SENSE  OF  MERIT  AND  DEMERIT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  another  set  of  qualities  ascribed  to  the 
actions  and  conduct  of  mankind,  distinct  from  their 
propriety  or  impropriety,  their  decency  or  ungrace* 
fubiess,  and  which  are  the  objects  of  a  distinct  sp^ 
cies  of  approbation  and  disapprobation.  These  are 
merit  and  demerit,  the  qualities  of  deserving  reward, 
and  of  deserving  punishment 

It  has  aheady  been  observed,  that  the  sentiment  or 
affection  of  the  heart,  from  which  any  action  pro- 
ceeds, and  upon  which  its  whole  virtue  or  vice  de- 
pends, may  be  considered  under  two  dififerent  aspects, 
or  m  two  different  relations:  first,  in  relation  to  the 
cause  or  object  which  excites  it;  and,  secondly,  in 
relation  to  the  end  which  it  proposes,  or  to  the  effect 
which  it  tends  to  produce:  that  upon  the  suitableness 
or  imsuitableness,  upon  the  proportion  or  dispropor* 
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tion,  which  the  affection  seems  to  bear  to  the  cause 
or  object  which  excites  it,  depends  the  propriety  or 
impropriety,  the  decency  or  wigracefuhiess,  of  the 
consequent  action;  and  that  upon  the  beneficial  or 
hurtful  effects  which  the  affection  proposes  or  tends 
to  produce,  depends  the  merit  or  demerit,  the  good 
or  iU  desert,  of  the  action  to  which  it  gives  occasion. 
Wherein  consists  our  sense  of  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  actions,  has  been  explained  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  discourse.  We  come  now  to  con- 
sider, wherein  consists  that  of  their  good  or  ill  de-  ^ 
aert. 
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T%at  whatever  appears  to  be  the  proper  object  of  graiir 
tudey  appears  to  deserve  reward;  and  thai,  in  the 
same  manner,  whatever  appears  to  be  the  proper  oh^ 
ject  of  resentment,  appears  to  deserve  punishment. 

XO  us,  therefore,  that  action  must  appear  to  deserve 
j^>  reward,  which  appears  to  be  tlie  proper  and  appro- 
ved object  of  that  sentiment  which  most  immediate- 
ly and  directly  prompts  us  to  reward,  or  to  do  good 
to,  anotlier.  And  in  die  same  manner,  that  acdon 
must  appear  to  deserve  punishment,  which  appears  to 
be  the  proper  and  approved  object  of  that  sentiment 
which  most  inmiediately  and  directly  prompts  us  to 
punish,  or  to  inflict  evil  upon  another. 

The  sentiment  which  most  immediately  and  direct- 
ly prompts  us  to  reward,  is  gratitude;  that  which  most 
immediately  and  directly  prompts  us  to  punish,  is  re- 
sentment 

To  us,  therefore,  that  action  must  appear  to  de* 
serve  reward,  which  appears  to  be  the  proper  and 
approved  object  of  gratitude;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  action  must  appear  to  deserve  punishment,  which 
appears  to  be  the  proper  and  approved  object  of  re- 
sentment 

To  reward,  is  to  recompence,  to  remunerate,  to 
return  good  for  good  received.  To  punish,  too,  is  to 
recompence,  to  remunerate,  though  in  a  different 
manner;  it  is  to  return  evil  for  evil  that  has  been  done. 

There  are  some  other  passions,  besides  gratitude 
and  resentment,  which  interest  us  in  the  happiness  or 
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miseiy  of  others;  but  there  are  none  which  so  di- 
rectly excite  us  to  be  the  instruments  of  either.  The 
love  and  esteem  which  grow  up  upon  acquaintance 
and  habitual  approbation,  necessarily  lead  us  to  be 
pleased  with  the  good  fortune  of  the  man  who  is  the 
object  of  such  agreeable  emotions^  and,  consequent- 
ly, to  be  willing  to  lend  a  hand  to  promote  it  Our 
love,  however,  is  fully  satisfied,  though  his  good  for- 
tune should  be  brought  about  without  our  assistance. 
All  that  this  passion  desii*es,  is  to  see  him  happy, 
without  regarding  who  was  the  author  of  his  prosperi-  f^ 
ty.  But  gratitude  is  not  to  be  satisfied  in  this  man- 
ner. If  the  person  to  whom  we  owe  many  obliga- 
tions is  made  happy  without  our  assistance,  though  it 
pleases  our  love,  it  does  not  content  our  gratitude. 
Till  we  have  recompensed  him,  till  we  ourselves  have 
been  instrumental  in  promoting  his  happiness,  we  feel 
ourselves  still  loaded  with  tliat  debt  which  his  past 
services  have  laid  upon  us. 

The  hatred  and  dislike,  in  the  same  manner,  which 
grow  upon  habitual  disapprobation,  would  often  lead 
us  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  the  misfortune  of 
the  man  whose  conduct  and  character  excite  so  pain- 
ful a  passion.  But  though  dislike  and  hatred  harden 
us  against  all  sympathy,  and  sometimes  dispose  us 
even  to  rejoice  at  the  distress  of  another,  yet,  if  there 
is  no  resentment  in  the  case,  if  neither  we  nor  our 
friends  have  received  atoy  great  personal  provocation, 
these  passions  would  not  naturally  lead  us  to  wish  to 
be  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about  Though  we 
could  fear  no  punishment  in  consequence  of  our  ha- 
ving had  some  hand  in  it,  we  would  rather  that  it 
should  happen  by  other  means.    To  one  under  the 
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dominion  of  violent  hatred  it  would  be  agreeable,  per- 
haps, to  hear,  that  the  person  whom  he  abhorred  and 
detested  was  killed  by  some  accident  But  if  he  had 
the  least  spark  of  justice,  which,  though  this  passion 
is  not  very  favourable  to  virtue,  he  might  still  have,  it 
Would  hurt  him  excessively  to  have  been  himself,  even 
without  design,  the  occasion  of  this  misfortune.  Much 
more  would  the  very  thought  of  voluntarily  contribu- 
ting to  it  shock  him  beyond  all  measure.  He  would 
reject  with  horror  even  the  imagination  of  so  execra- 
-^  ble  a  design;  and  if  he  could  imagine  himself  capable 
of  such  an  enormity,  he  would  begin  to  regard  himself 
in  the  same  odious  light  in  which  he  had  considered 
the  person  who  was  the  object  of  his  dislike.  But  it 
is  quite  otherwise  with  resentment:  if  the  person 
who  had  done  us  some  great  injury,  who  had  murder- 
ed our  father  or  our  brother,  for  example,  should  soon 
afterwards  die  of  a  fever,  or  even  be  brought  to  the 
scaffold  upon  account  of  some  otiier  crime,  though  it 
might  soothe  our  hatred,  it  would  not  fully  gratify  oar 
resentment  Resentment  would  prompt  us  to  desire, 
not  only  that  he  should  be  punished,  but  that  he  should 
be  punished  by  our  means,  and  upon  account  of  that 
particular  injury  which  he  had  done  to  us.  Resentment 
cannot  be  fully  gratified,  unless  the  offender  is  not  only 
made  to  grieve  in  his  turn,  but  to  grieve  for  tliat  par- 
ticular vn-ong  which  we  have  suffered  from  him.  He 
must  be  made  to  repent  and  be  sorry  for  this  very  ac- 
tion, that  others,  through  fear  of  the  like  puninshment^ 
may  be  terrified  from  being  guilty  of  the  like  offence. 
The  natural  gratification  of  this  passion  tends,  of  its 
own  accord,  to  produce  all  the  political  ends  of  pun- 
ishment; the  correction  of  the  criminal,  and  the  ex- 
ample to  the  public. 
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Gratitude  and  resentmeDt,  therefore,  are  the  senti 
ments  which  most  unmediately  and  directly  prompt  to 
reward  and  to  pmiish.  To  us,  therefore,  he  must  ap- 
pear to  deserve  reward,  who  appears  to  be  the  proper 
and  approved  object  of  gratitude;  and  he  to  deserve 
punishment,  who  appears  to  be  that  of  resentment 
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To  be  the  proper  and  approved  (^eeteiinraCpv 
titiide  or  resentment,  can  mean  nothing  bat  t» 
object  of  that  gratitude,  and  of  that 
mtfnrafijr  seenM  proper,  and  is  appnnred  of. 

But  these,  as  well  as  all  the  odier  pflBmnv  o: 
nalHre,  seem  proper  and  are  approred  oi^ 
keart  of  every  impartial  apeetaior  entirelf 
with  them,  when  every  indiflferent  bvatander 
enters  into,  and  goes  akmg^with,  them.  r-"k 

He  therefbre,  appears  to  deserve  rewaid^ 
Mme  penw>n  or  persons,  is  the  natnral  a 
gratitnde  which  every  humav  heart  is  (fisponed 
time  to,  and  thereby  applaud:  and  he,  on  the  odmrhnii^  J 
appear«i  to  deserve  pnnishment,  who  in  the  saane  mn* 
ner  is  to  some  person  or  persons  the  natural  ofegcd 
of  a  resentment  which  the  breast  of  every  reasMBbfe 
man  is  ready  to  adopt  and  sympathize  with.     To  m^ 
snrely,  that  action  must  appear  to  deserve  vewaid 
which  every  body  who  knows  of  it  would  wish  to  re- 
ward, and  therefore  delists  to  see  rewarded:  and  that 
action  must  as  surely  appear  jto  deserve  pmiishm«t 
which  every  body  who  hears  of  it  is  angry  witfi^  and 
npon  that  account  rejoices  to  see  punished. 

I.  As  we  sympathize  with  the  joy  of  our  Gom|Mi* 
nions  when  hi  prosperity,  so  we  join  with  them  m  the 
complacency  and  satisfaction  with  which  diey  nate- 
rally  re^sard  whatever  is  the  cause  of  their  good  for 
tone.    We  enter  into  the  bve  and  afiection  which 
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Hxey  conceive  for  it,  and  begin  to  love  it  too.  We 
should  be  sorrj  for  their  sakes  if  it  was  destroyed,  or 
even  if  it  was  placed  at  too  great  a  distance  from  thern^ 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  their  care  and  protection, 
though  they  should  lose  nothing  by  its  absence  except 
tiie  pleasure  of  seeing  it  If  it  is  man  who  has  thus 
been  the  fortunate  instrument  of  the  happiness  of  his 
brethren,  diis  is  still  more  peculiarly  the  case.  When 
we  see  one  man  assisted,  protected,  reUeved,  by 
another,  our  sympathy  with  the  joy  of  the  person  who 
receives  the  benefit  serves  only  to  animate  our  fellow* 
feeling  with  his  gratitude  towards  him  who  bestows 
it  When  we  look  upon  Ae  person  who  is  the  cause 
of  his  pleasure  with  the  eyes  with  which  we  imagine 
he  must  look  upon  him,  his  benefactor  seems  to  stand 
before  us  in  Ae  most  engaging  and  amiable  light  We 
readily,  therefore,  sympathize  with  the  grateAil  aflec^ 
tion  which  he  conceives  for  a  person  to  whom  he  has 
been  so  much  obliged;  and  consequently  applaud  the 
returns  which  he  is  disposed  to  make  for  the  good 
offices  conferred  upon  him.  As  we  entirely  enter  in- 
to the  affection  firom  which  these  returns  proceed, 
they  necessarily  seem  every  way  proper  and  suitable 
to  their  object 

2.  In  the  same  manner,  as  we  sympathize  with  the 
sorrow  of  our  fellow-creature  whenever  we  see  his  dis- 
tress, so  we  likewise  enter  into  his  abhonence  and 
aversion  for  whatever  has  given  occasion  to  it  Our 
heart,  as  it  adopts  and  beats  time  to  his  grief,  so  is  it 
likewise  animated  with  that  spirit  by  which  he  endea« 
vours  to  drive  away  or  destroy  the  cause  of  it  The 
indolent  and  passive  fellow-feeling,  by  which  we  ac- 
company him  in  his  sufferings,  readily  gives  way  to 
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that  more  vigorous  and  active  seDtiment  by  which  we 
go  along  with  him  in  the  effort  he  makes^  eiAer  to 
repel  them,  or  to  gratify  his  aversion  to  what  has 
given  occasion  to  them.    This  is  still  more  peculiarly 
tiie  case,  when  it  is  man  who  has  caused  them,  -i 
When  we  see  one  man  oppressed  or  injured  by  ano- 
ther, the  sympathy  which  we  feel  with  the  distress  of 
the  sufferer  seems  to  serve  only  to  animate  our  fellow- 
feeling  with  his  resentment  against  the  offender.    We 
are  rejoiced  to  see  him  attack  his  adversary  in  his 
turn,  and  are  eager  and  ready  to  assist  him  whenever 
he  exerts  himself  for  defence,  or  even  for  vengeance, 
within  a  certain  degree.    If  the  injured  should  perish 
in  the  quarrel,  we  not  only  sympathize  with  die  real 
resentment  of  his  friends  and  relations,  but  with  the 
imaginary  resentment  which  in  fancy  we  lend  to  Ate 
dead,  who  is  no  longer  capable  of  feeling  or  any 
other  human  sentiment    But  as  we  put  ourselves 
in  his  situation,  as  we  enter,  as  it  were,  into  his  body, 
and  in  our  imaginations,  in  some  measure,  animate 
anew  die  deformed  and  mangled  carcase  of  the  slain, 
when  we  bring  home  in  this  manner  his  case  to  our 
own  bosoms,  we  feel,  upon  this,  as  upon  many  other 
occasions,   an   emotion    which   the  person  princi- 
pally concerned  is  incapable  of  feeling,  and  which 
yet  we  feel  by  an  illusive  sympathy  with  him.    The 
sympathetic  tears  which  we  shed  for  that  inunense 
and  irretrievable  loss,  which  in  our  fancy  he  appears 
to  have  sustained,  seem  to  be  but  a  small  part  of  die 
duty  which  we  owe  him.    The  injury  which  he  has 
suffered  demands,  we  think,  a  principal  part  of  our 
attention.    We  feel  that  resentment  which  we  ima- 
gine he  ought  to  feel,  and  which  he  would  feel  if  in 
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his  cold  and  lifeless  body  there  remadned  any  consci- 
ousness of  what  passes  upon  earth.  His  blood,  we 
think,  calls  aloud  for  vengeance.  The  very  ashes  of 
the  dead  seem  to  be  disturbed  at  the  thou^t  that  his 
injuries  are  to  pass  unrevenged.  The  horrors  which 
are  supposed  to  haunt  idie  bed  of  the  murderer,  the 
ghosts  which,  superstition  imagines,  rise  from  their 
graves  to  demand  vengeance  upon  those  who  brought 
them  to  ap  untimely  end,  all  take  their  origin  from 
this  natural  sympathy  with  the  imaginary  resentment 
of  the  slain.  And  with  regard,  at  least,  to  this  most 
dreadM  of  all  crimes,  nature,  antecedent  to  all  reflec- 
tions upon  the  utility  of  punishment,  has  in  this  man- 
ner stamped  upon  the  human  hear^  in  the  strongest 
and  most  indehble  characters,  an  inunediate  and 
instinctive  s^probation  of  the  sacred  and  necessary 
law  of  retaliation. 
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Thatuihem't^re  tg  no  ^tppmbttmm  ^  ike 
the  pcrmm  fe*g  CMwferf  He  fcw^ihwg  « 
patkffwitkthe^ratitmiBef  him  uhm 

that,  oil  (W  COMfeW^  fBHI 

tiimtiftke  meHmf^Ike 
diief,Aert  0  no  aovto^ 


It  is  to  be  obsenred.  hovPBVH; 

soever  OB  the  one  haad^  or  taaw  faniM 

other,  the  actJoM  or  i«*wirtiMM.  of  the 

acts  msBf  hflpe beat  to  tHfr  poraaa  ivfao  ia^  if  T^ip 

saf  so,  actedt  iipo%  yerif  m  the  one 

peanto  have  be^i  no  propne^  in  the 

agent,  if  vre  cannot  eitter  into  the  atiEec 

influenced  his  condact  we  have  ihtle  srnipaAgr 

the  gratitade  of  the  person  who  receives  the 

or  if.  in  the  other  case,  there  appears  to  have  beca 

no    improprietjr  In  the    inodves  of  the   agen^  % 

on   the  contrarv,   the   aifeetions    which   inftiencei  m 

his  conduct  are  such   as  we  must  necesBanijr  ear 

ter  into,  we  can  have  no  sort  of  svmpathy  with  tfac 

resentment  of  the  person  who  suffers.     Little  gialh 

tude  seems  due  in  the  one  case,  and  all  sort  of  r^ 

sentment  seems  unjust  in  the  other.   The  one  actioa 

seems  to  merit  little  reward,  the  other  to  deserve  oi 

punishment 

1.  First  I  say.  that  wherever  we  cannot  synqn* 
thize  with  die  affections  oi  the  a«[eot«  wherever 
there  seems  to  be  no  proprie^  in  the  motives  wfaick 
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influenced  his  conduct,  we  are  less  disposed  to  enter 
into  the  gratitude  of  the  person  who  received  the  be- 
nefit of  his  actions.  A  very  small  return  seems  due 
to  that  foolish  and  profuse  generosity  which  confers 
p  the  greatest  benefits  from  the  most  trivial  motives, 
and  gives  an  estate  to  a  man  merely  because  his 
name  and  simame  hsqppen  to  be  the  same  with  those 
of  the  giver.  Such  services  do  not  seem  to  demand 
any  proportionable  recompence.  Our  contempt  foir 
the  iblly  of  the  agent  hinders  us  from  thoroughly  en- 
tering into  the  gratitude  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
good  office  has  been  done.  His  benefactor  seems 
unworthy  of  it  As  when  we  place  ourselves  in  Ae 
situation  of  the  person  cji^Iiged,  we  feel  that  we 
could  conceive  no  great  reverence  for  such  a  bene- 
factor, we  easily  absolve  him  from  a  great  deal  of 
that  submissive  veneration  and  esteem  which  we 
should  think  due  to  a  more  respectable  character; 
and  provided  he  always  treats  his  weak  friend  with 
kindness  and  humanity,  we  are  willing  to  excuse  him 
from  many  attentions  and  regards  which  we  should 
demand  to  a  worthier  patron.  Those  princes,  who 
'  have  heaped,  with  the  greatest  profusion,  wealth, 
power,  and  honours,  upon  their  favourites,  have  sel- 
dom excited  that  degree  of  attachment  to  their  per- 
sons which  has  often  been  experienced  by  those  who 
were  more  frugal  of  their  favours.  The  weD-nattir* 
ed,  but  injudicious,  prodigality  of  James  I  of  Great 
Britain  seems  to  have  attached  nobody  to  his  person; 
and  that  prince,  notwithstanding  his  social  and  harm« 
less  disposition,  appears  to  have  lived  and  died  with- 
out a  friend.  The  whole  gentry  and  nobility  of  Eng- 
land exposed  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  cause  of 
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his  more  frugal  and  distinguishing  son,  notwidistand- 
ing  die  coldness  and  distant  severity  of  his  or^nary 
deportment 

2.  Secondly,  I  say,  that  wherever  the  conduct  of 
the  agent  af)pears  to  have  been  entirely  directed  bgn 
motives  and  affections  which  we  thoroughly  enter  ini-^ 
to  and  approve  of,  we  can  have  no  sort  of  sympatic 
with  the  resentment  of  the  sufferer,  how  great  soef- 
er  the  mischief  which  may  have  been  done  to  hioL 
When  two  people  quarrel,  if  we  take  part  with^aiii 
entirely  adopt,  the  resentment  of  one  of  thenvit  u 
impossible  that  we  should  enter  into  that  of  the  other. 
Our  sympathy  with  the  person  whose  motives  we  go 
along  with,  and  whom,  therefore,  we  look  upon  as  k 
the  right,  cannot  but  harden  us  against  all  fellow- 
feeling  with  the  other,  whom  we  necessarily  regard 
as  in  the  wrong.  Whatever  this  last,  therefore,  may 
have  suffered,  while  it  is  no  more  than  what  we  om^ 
selves  should  have  wished  him  to  suffer,  while  it  is 
no  more  than  what  our  own  sympathetic  indignation 
would  have  prompted  us  to  inflict  upon  him,  it  cannot 
either  displease  or  provoke  us.  When  an  inhuman 
murderer  is  brought  to  the  scaffold,  though  we  have  * 
some  compassion  for  his  misery,  we  can  have  no  sort 
of  fellow-feeling  with  his  resentment,  if  he  should  be 
so  absurd  as  to  express  any  against  either  his  prose- 
cutor or  his  judge.  The  natural  tendency  of  their 
just  indignation  against  so  vile  a  criminal  is  indeed 
the  most  fatal  and  ruinous  to  him.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible that  we  should  be  displeased  witli  the  tendency 
of  a  sentiment,  which,  when  we  bring  the  case 
home  to  ourselves,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  avoid 
adopting* 
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RecapiMation  of  the  foregoing  Chapters. 

1.  We  do  not,  therefore,  thoroughly  and  heartily 
sympathize  with  the  gratitude  of  one  man  towards 
another,  merely  because  this  other  has  been  the 
cause  of  his  good  fortune,  unless  he  has  been  the 
cause  of  it  from  motives  which  we  entirely  go  along 
with.  Our  heart  must  adopt  the  principles  of  the 
agent,  and  go  along  with  all  the  affections  which  influ- 
enced his  conduct,  before  it  can  entirely  sympathize 
with,  and  beat  time  to,  the  gratitude  of  the  person 
who  has  been  benefited  by  his  actions.  If  in  the 
conduct  of  the  benefactor  there  appears  to  have, 
been  no  propriety,  how  beneficial  soever  its  effects, 
it  does  not  seem  to  demand,  or  necessarily  to  require, 
any  proportionable  recompence. 

But  when  to  the  beneficent  tendency  of  the  ac- 
tion is  joined  the  propriety  of  the  affection  fi*om 
which  it  proceeds,  when  we  entirely  sympathize  and 
^  along  with  the  motives  of  the  agent,  the  love 
ivhich  we  conceive  for  him  upon  his  own  account, 
enhances  and  enlivens  our  fellow-feeling  with  the 
^titude  of  those  who  owe  their  prosperity  to  his 
^d  conduct  His  actions  seem  then  to  demand,  and, 
f  I  may  say  so,  to  call  aloud  for  a  proportionable  re- 
compence. We  then  entirely  enter  into  that  grati- 
ude  which  prompts  to  bestow  it  The  benefactor 
eems  then  to  be  the  proper  object  of  reward,  when 
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we  thus  entirely  sjrmpadiize  with,  and  approve  of^ 
tiiat  sentiment  which  prompts  to  reward  hiuL  When 
we  approve  of^  and  go  along  with,  the  affection  from 
which  the  action  proceeds,  we  must  necessarity  aqp- 
prove  of  the  action,  and  r^ard  the  person  towardM 
whom  it  is  directed  as  its  proper  and  suitable  object 

2.  In  the  same  manner,  we  cannot  at  all  sympar 
thize  with  the  resentment  of  one  man  against  ano- 
ther, merely  because  this  other  has  been  the  cause 
of  his  misfortune,  unless  he  has  been  the  cause  of  it 
from  motives  which  we  cannot  enter  into.  Before 
we  can  adopt  the  resentment  of  the  sufferer,  we 
must  disapprove  of  the  motives  of  the  agent,  and  feel 
that  our  heart  renounces  all  sjmipathy  with  the  af* 
fections  which  influenced  his  conduct  If  there  ^ 
pears  to  have  been  no  impropriety  in  these,  how  fatal 
soever  the  tendency  of  the  action  which  proceeds 
from  them  to  those  against  whom  it  is  directed,  it 
does  not  seem  to  deserve  any  punishment,  or  to  be 
the  proper  object  of  any  resentment 

But  when  to  the  hurtfulness  of  the  action  is  joined 
the  impropriety  of  the  affection  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds, when  our  heart  rejects  with  abhorrence  all 
fellow-feeling  with  the  motives  of  the  agent,  we  then 
heartily  and  entirely  sympathize  with  the  resentment 
of  the  sufferer.  Such  actions  seem  then  to  deserve, 
and,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  call  aloud  for,  a  proportiona* 
ble  punishment;  and  we  entirely  enter  into,  and 
thereby  approve  of,  that  resentment  which  prompts 
to  inflict  it  The  offender  necessarily  seems  then  to 
be  the  proper  object  of  punishment,  when  we  thus 
entirely  sympathize  with,  and  thereby  approve  of, 
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tiiat  sentiment  which  prompts  to  punish.     In  this 
case  too,  when  we  approve,  and  go  along  with,  the  "f 

affection  from  which  the  action  proceeds,  we  must 
necessarily  approve  of  the  action,  and  regard  the  i^t* 

person  against  whom  it  is  directed,  as  its  proper  and 
suitable  object. 
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Ikt  Autl^  of  the  Semt  (f  Merit  md  Btmmit 


1.  As  oar  sense,  dierefbre.  of  the  proprietor 
dnct  arises  finmi  what  I  ^baM  caD  a  cfirect 
mtfa  the  alfectioiis  and  motbes  of  the  pensft 
acts,  so  oar  aense  of  its  merit  arises  from  whati 
shaB  call  an  indirect  sympathy  with  Ae  gratfitiide  if 
die  person  who  is.  if  I  maj  say  so.  acted  apoB. 

As  we  cannot  mdeed  enter  thoroaghlf  hii» 
gratitade  of  the  person  who  receives  the  benefit 
less  we  beforehand  appnwe  of  the  motives 
benefactor,  so,  upon  this  accoimt,  die  s^ee  af 
seems  to  be  a  compomided  sendment  and  to  be 
op  of  two  fistinct  ^notions:  a  cfirect  sjmpalkjp  ¥itk 
die  sentiments  of  die  ai^nt  and  an  indirect  si 
widi  the  gratitade  of  those  who  receive  the 
of  his  actions. 

We  may,  opon  manv  different  occasions,  phinly 
(fistingoish  those  two  different  emotions  combinnig 
and  aniting  together  in  our  sense  of  the  good  desert 
of  a  particular  character  or  action.  When  we  read 
in  history  concerning  actions  of  proper  and  benefi- 
cent greatness  of  mind,  how  eagerly  do  we  enter  into 
such  desiffm?  How  much  are  we  animated  bv  that 
hi^i-spirited  generosity  which  directs  them?  How 
keen  are  we  for  dieir  success?  How  grieved  at  dieir 
disappointment?  In  imagination  we  become  the  veiy 
person  whose  actions  are  represented  to  us:  we  trans- 
port oorselves  in  fancy  to  die  scenes  of  those  distant 
and  forgott^i  adventnres.  and  imagine  ourselves  act* 
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ing  the  part  of  a  Scipio  or  a  CamiUus,  a  Timoleon  or 
an  Aristides.  So  far  our  sentiinents  are  founded  upon 
the  direct  sympathy  with  the  person  who  acts.    Nor 
is  the  indirect  sympathy  with  those  who  receive  the 
benefit  of  such  actions  less  sensibly  felt    Whenever 
we  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  these  last,  with 
what  warm  and  affectionate  fellow-feeUng  do  we  en- 
ter into  their  gratitude  towards  those  who  served  them 
so  essentially?  We  embrace^  as  it  were,  their  bene- 
factor along  with  them.     Our  heart  readily  sympathi- 
zes with  the  highest  transports  of  their  grateful  affec- 
tion.   No  honom*s,  no  rewards,  we  think,  can  be  too 
great  for  them  to  bestow  upon  him.  When  they  make 
this  proper  return  for  his  services,  we  heartily  ap- 
plaud and  go  along  with  them;  but  are  shocked  be- 
yond all  measure,  if  by  their  conduct  they  appear  to 
have  little  sense  of  the  obligations  confen*ed  upon 
them.     Our  whole  sense,  in  short,  of  the  merit  and 
good  desert  of  such  actions,  of  the  propriety  and  fit- 
ness of  recompencing  them,  and  making  the  person 
who  performed  them  rejoice  in  his  turn,  arises  from 
the  sympathetic  emotions  of  gratitude  and  love,  with 
which,  when  we  bring  home  to  our  own  breast  the 
situation  of  those  principally  concerned,  we  feel  our- 
selves naturally  transported  towards  the  man  who 
could  act  with  such  proper  and  noble  beneficence. 

2.  In  the  same  manner  as  our  sense  of  the  impro- 
priety of  conduct  arises  from  a  want  of  sympathy,  or 
from  a  direct  antipathy  to  the  affections  and  motives 
of  the  agent,  so  our  sense  of  its  demerit  arises  from 
vvhat  I  shall  here  too  call  an  indirect  sympathy  with  ' 
the  resentment  of  the  sufferer. 
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As  we  cannot  indeed  enter  into  the  resentment  of 
the  sufferer,  unless  our  heart  beforehand  disapproves 
the  motives  of  the  agent,  and  renounces  all  fellow* 
feeling  with  them ;  so  upon  this  account  the  sense  of 
demerit,  as  well  as  that  of  merit,  seems  to  be  a  com-^^^ 
pounded  sentiment,  and  to  be  made  up  of  two  distinct 
emotions;  a  direct  antipaAy  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
s^ent,  and  an  indirect  sympathy  with  the  resentment 
of  the  sufferer. 

Wc  may  here  too,  upon  many  different  occasioni^ 
plainly  distinguish  those  two  different  emotions  com- 
bining and  uniting  together  in  our  sense  of  the  iH^ 
desert  of  a  particular  character  or  action.    When  we 
read  in  history  concerning  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of 
a  Boi^a  or  a  Nero,  our  heart  rises  up  against  tim 
detestable  sentiments  which  influenced  their  conduc^. 
and  renounces  with  horror  and  abomination  all  fellow^ 
feeling  with  such  execrable  motives.    So  far  our  sen- 
timents are  founded  upon  the  direct  antipathy  to  the 
affections  of  the  agent:  and  the  indirect  sympathy 
with  the  resentment  of  the  sufferers  is  still  more' 
sensibly  felt    When  we  bring  home  to  ourselves  the 
situation  of  the  persons  whom  those  scourges  of  man- 
kind insulted,  murdered,  or  betrayed,  what  indigna- 
tion do  we  not  feel  against  such  insolent  and  inhuman 
oppressors  of  ihe  earth?  Our  sjrmpathy  with  the  una^ 
voidable  distress  of  the  innocent  sufferers  is  not  more 
real  nor  more  lively,  than  our  fellow-feeling  with 
their  just  and  natural  resentment    The  former  sen- 
timent only  hei^Uens  (he  latter,  and  the  idea  of  their 
distress  serves  only  to  inflame  and  blow  up  our  ani- 
mosity against  those  who  occasioned  it     When  we 
think  of  the  anguish  of  the  sufferers,  wc  take  part 
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with  them  more  earnestly  agadnst  their  oppressors; 
we  enter  with  more  eagerness  into  all  their  schemes 
of  vengeance,  and  feel  om^elves  everjr  moment 
wreaking,  m  imagination,  upon  such  violators  of  the 
laws  of  society,  that  punishment  which  our  sympa- 
thetic indignation  tells  us  is  due  to  their  crimes.  Our 
sense  of  the  horror  and  dreadful  atrocity  of  such 
conduct,  the  delight  which  we  take  in  hearing  that  it 
was  properly  punished,  the  indignation  which  we  fed 
when  it  escsqpes  this  due  retaliation,  our  whole  sense 
and  feeling,  in  short,  of  its  ill  desert,  of  the  propriety 
and  fitness  of  inflicting  evil  upon  the  person  who  is 
guitey  of  it,  and  of  making  him  grieve  in  his  turn, 
arises  from  the  sympathetic  indignation  which  natu- 
rally hoils  up  in  the  breast  of  the  spectator,  whenev- 
er he  thoroughly  brings  home  to  himself  the  case  of 
die  sufferer.* 

*  To  aBcribe  in  this  maimer  our  natural  sense  of  the  ill  desert  of  hninaii 
actions  to  a  sympathy  with  the  resentment  of  the  sufferer,  may  seem,  to 
the  {greater  part  of  people,  to  be  a  degradation  of  that  sentimeDt  Resent- 
ttent  isoommonly  regarded  as  so  odious  a  passion,  that  they  will  be  apt  lift 
tiiink  it  impossible  that  so  laudable  a  princi]^,  as  the  sense  of  the  ift 
desert  of  nee,  should  in  any  respect  be  founded  upon  it  They  will  be 
more  willing,  perhaps,  to  admit  that  our  sense  of  the  merit  of  good 
actions  is  founded  upon  a  sympathy  with  the  gratitude  of  the  persona 
who  receire  the  benefit  of  them;  because  gratitude,  as  well  aa  all  Ih0 
oUier  benefolent  passions,  is  regarded  as  an  amiable  principle,  which  oaa 
tdkiB  nothing  from  th0  worth  of  whatever  is  founded  upon  it  G^rtttibldi 
and  resentment,  however,  are,  in  every  respect,  it  is  fsnSai^  ofmStist' 
parts  to  one  another;  and  if  our  sense  of  m^Bxit  arises  fhm  a  syoqiathy 
with  the  one,  our  sense  of  demerit  can  scarce  miss  to  proceed  finom  % 
feOow-feeling  with  the  other. 

Let  it  be  considered,  too,  that  resentment,  though,  in  the  degiMi  in 
which  we  too  often  see  it,  the  most  odious,  perhi^is,  of  all  the  passions,  ii 
not  disapproved  of  when  properly  humbled,  and  entirely  brought  down  to 
tfie  level  of  the  sympathetic  indignation  of  the  qiectator.  When  we,  Who 
fire  the  bystaoders,  foel  that  our  own  asiiiiosl^  «MM|Sr  cofretpoadi  Wtth 
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tbftt  of  the  •offveTt  when  the  resentmeiit  of  thM  kit  does  not  in  vtj 
pect  go  bejood  our  own;  when  no  word»  no  gesture,  escapes  him  that  de» 
notes  an  emotion  more  violent  than  what  we  can  keep  time  to,  and  when 
he  nayer  aims  at  inflicting  an  j  punishment  beyond  what  we  should  rejoioe 
to  tee  inflicted,  or  what  we  oarselires  would,  upon  this  account,  even  de- 
sire to  be  the  instruments  of  inflicting,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  not  j 
entirely  approve  of  his  sentiments.    Our  own  emotion  in  this  case  must,  im* 
our  eyes,  undoubtedly  justify  his.    And  as  experience  teaches  us  how 
much  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  incapable  of  this  moderation*  aaf 
how  great  an  efbrt  must  be  made  in  order  to  bring  down  the  rude  and  m- 
disciphned  impulse  of  resentment  to  this  suitable  temper,  we  cannot  avoid 
conceiving  a  considerable  degree  of  esteem  and  admiration  for  one  wfto 
appears  capable  of  exerting  so  much  self-command  over  one  of  the  OMNt 
ungovernable  passions  of  his  nature.    When  indeed  the  animosity  of  tk 
sttflbrer  exceeds,  as  it  almost  always  does,  what  we  can  go  along  within 
we  cannot  enter  into  it,  we  necessarily  disapprove  of  it    We  oven  dittp- 
prove  of  It  more  than  we  should  of  an  equal  excess  of  almost  any  ote 
passion  derived  from  the  imagination.    And  this  too  violent  resentoMM^ 
instead  of  carrying  us  along  with  it,  becomes  itself  the  object  of  our  A- 
bentment  and  indignation.    We  enter  into  the  opposite  resentment  of  flw 
person  who  is  the  object  of  this  unjust  emotion,  and  who  is  in  danger  of 
suffering  from  it.    Revenge,  therefore,  the  excess  of  resentment,  aifOiit 
to  be  tiie  most  detestable  of  aU  the  passions,  and  is  the  object  of  the  Imv* 
xor  and  indignation  of  every  body.    And  as  in  the  way  in  which  this  pas* 
teon  commonly  discovers  itself  among  mankind,  it  is  excessive  a  hundnl 
times  for  once  that  it  is  moderate,  we  are  very  apt  to  consider  it  as  aMf* 
gether  odious  and  detestable,  because  in  its  most  ordinary  appearancei  jt 
is  so.    Nature,  however,  even  in  the  present  depraved  state  of  manloBi 
does  not  seem  to  have  dealt  so  unkindly  with  us,  as  to  have  endowed  V 
with  any  principle  which  is  wholly  and  in  every  respect  evil,  or  which,  h 
no  degree  and  in  no  direction,  can  be  the  proper  object  of  praise  and  »> 
probation.    Upon  some  occasions  we  are  sensible  that  this  passion,  whidb 
is  generally  too  strong,  may  likewise  be  too  weak.    We  sometimes 
phdn  that  a  particular  person  shows  too  little  spirit,  and  has  too  little 
of  the  ix^uries  that  have  been  done  to  him;  and  we  are  as  ready  to  de^te 
him  ioT  the  defect,  as  to  hate  him  for  the  excess,  of  this  passion. 

The  inspired  writers  would  not  surely  have  talked  so  frequentlj  or  an 
fitiongly  of  the  wrath  and  anger  of  Grod,  if  they  had  regarded  every  degnt 
of  those  passions  as  vicious  and  evil,  even  in  so  weak  and  imperfect  a  cran- 
ture  as  man. 

Let  it  be  considered,  too,  that  the  present  inquiry  is  not  concerning  a 
matter  of  right,  if  I  may  say  so,  but  concerning  a  matter  of  feet.  Ve 
are  not  at  present  fliamining  upon  what  principles  a  perfect  being  woofil 
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approve  of  the  punishment  of  bad  actions;  but  npon  what  prindples  so  * 
weak  and  imperfect  a  creatnre  as  man  actually  and  in  fact  approrea  of  it 
The  principles  which  I  have  jnst  now  mentioned,  it  is  evident,  have  a  very 
great  effect  upon  his  sentiments;  and  it  seems  wisely  oidered  that  it  shofold 
be  so.    The  veiy  existence  of  society  requires  that  unmerited  and  un- 
provoked malice  should  be  restrained  by  proper  punishments;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  to  inflict  those  punishments  should  be  regarded  as  a  proper 
and  laudable  action.    Thoug^h  man,  therefore,  be  naturally  endowed  with 
a  desire  of  the  welfare  and  preservation  of  society,  yet  the  Author  of  na- 
ture has  not  entrusted  it  to  his  reason  to  find  out  that  a  certain  appttcatioifc 
of  punishments  is  the  proper  means  of  attainingr  tibis  end;  but  has  endow- 
ed him  with  an  immediate  and  instinctive  approbation  of  that  very  appli- 
cation which  is  most  proper  to  attain  it.    The  economy  of  nature  is  in 
this  respect  exactly  of  a  piece  with  what  it  is  upon  many  other  occasions. 
With  regard  to  all  those  ends  which,  upon  account  of  their  peculiar  im- 
portance, may  be  regarded,  if  such  an  expression  is  allowable,  as  the  fa- 
vourite ends  of  nature,  she  has  constantly  in  this  manner  not  only  endow- 
ed mankind  with  an  appetite  for  the  end  which  she  proposes,  but  likewise 
with  an  appetite  for  the  means  by  which  alone  this  end  can  be  brought 
about,  for  their  own  sakes,  and  independent  of  their  tendency  to  produce 
it    Thus  self-preservation,  and  the  propagation  of  the  species,  are  the 
great  ends  which  nature  seems  to  have  proposed  in  the  formation  of  all 
animals.    Mankind  are  endowed  with  a  desire  of  those  ends,  and  an  aver- 
sion to  the  contrary;  with  a  love  of  life^  and  a  dread  of  dissdution;  with 
a  desire  of  the  continuance  and  perpetuity  of  the  species,  and  with  an 
aversion  to  the  thoughts  of  its  entire  extinction.    But  though  we  are  in 
fliis  manner  endowed  with  a  very  strong  desire  of  those  ends,  it  has  not 
been  entrusted  to  the  slow  and  uncertain  determinations  of  our  reason. 
In  find  out  the  proper  means  of  bringing  them  about    Nature  has  direct- 
ed us  to  the  greater  part  of  these  by  original  and  immediate  instincts. 
Hunger,  thirst,  the  passion  which  unites  the  two  sexes,  the  love  of  plea- 
$,  and  the  dread  of  pain,  prompt  us  to  apply  those  means  for  their  own 
I,  and  without  any  consideration  of  their  tendency  to  those  beneficent 
ends  which  the  great  Director  of  nature  intended  to  produce  by  them. 

Beibra  I  conclude  this  note,  I  must  take  notice  of  a  difference  between 
Urn  approbation  of  propriety  and  that  of  merit  or  beneficence.  Before 
we  approve  of  the  sentiments  of  any  person  as  proper  and  suitable  to  their 
objects,  we  must  not  only  be  affected  in  the  same  mann^  as  he  is,  but  we 
nraat  perceive  this  harmony  and  correspondence  of  sentiments  between 
Ihh  and  ourselves.  Thus,  though  upon  hearings  of  a  misfortune  that  had 
Wfallen  my  friend,  I  should  conceive  precisely  that  degree  of  concern 
'which  he  g^ves  way  to;  yet  till  I  am  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
behaves,  till  I  perceive  the  harmony  between  his  emotions  and  mine,  I 
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^imot  bt  nid  to  mppnff9  of  the  ■cntimgnti  which  inihumce  hit  behaTJoT* 
The  apiirohatkiD  of  propriety  therefive  requires,  not  only  that  we  ihoiili 
entirely  sympathize  with  the  penm  who  acts,  but  that  we  should  peroem 
this  peifect  conoord  between  his  sentiments  and  our  own.  On  the  oeor 
trvy,  when  I  hear  of  a  benefit  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  another  per* 
•on,  let  him  who  has  received  it  be  aJkcted  in  what  manner  he  plaaseii 
>  i4  by  bringing  his  case  home  to  myself^  I  feel  gratitude  arise  in  my  awi^ 

Ibreast,  I  necessarily  ^ipprore  of  the  conduct  of  his  benefiK^tor,  and  t^ 
g|ud  it  as  meritorious,  and  the  proper  object  of  reward.  Whether  tiv 
pmon  who  has  receiFod  the  benefit  conceiires  gratitade  or  not,  canoei^ 
it  ii  evident,  in  any  degree  alter  our  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  merit 
of  him  iriio  has  bestowed  it  No  aotaal  correspondence  of  sentiBMBl% 
tfierafiirey  is  here  required.  It  is  sufficient  that,  if  he  was  grat^fol,  tbtf 
would  canrnfood;  and  our  sense  of  merit  isoften  founded  vfoncm^li 
thoae  illnsiFe  sympathies,  by  which,  when  we  bring  borne  to  oursehei  dp 
case  of  anotiber,  w^  are  often  affected  in  a  manner  in  which  the 
principal^  concerned  i»  incapable  of  being  afiected.  There  is  a 
diftrsBoe  between  our  disappkobation  of  demerit,  and  that  of 
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OF  JUSTICB  AND  BBNEFICENGE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Comparison  of  tiiose  two  Ftrtuea. 

Actions  of  a  boBeficent  tendency^  which  proceed 
firom  proper  motiy$9,  seem  alone  to  require  a  reward; 
because  such  alone  are  the  approved  objects  of  gra- 
titttde^  or  excite  the  sympathetic  gratitude  of  the 
spectator. 

Actions  of  a  hurtful  tendency^  which  proceed  from 
unproper  motives,  seem  alone  to  deserve  punishment; 
because  such  alone  are  the  iq^qproved  objects  of  re- 
8entment>  or  excite  the  sympathetic  resentment  of 
the  spectator. 

Beneficence  is  always  free,  it  cannot  be  extorted 
by  force,  the  mere  want  of  it  exposes  to  no  punish- 
menti  because  the  mere  want  of  beneficence  tends 
to  do  no  real  positive  evil.  It  may  disappoint  of  the 
^ood  which  might  reasonably  have  been  expected, 
and  upon  that  account  it  may  justiy  excite  dislike  and 
disapprobation:  it  cannot,  however,  provoke  any  re- 
sentment which  mankind  will  go  along  with.  The 
man  who  does  not  recompense  his  benefactor,  when 
l^e  has  it  in  his  power,  and  when  his  benefactor 
needa  his  assistance,  is,  no  doubt,  guilty  of  tiie  black- 
eat  ingratitude.  The  heart  of  every  impartial  spec- 
tator rejects  all  fellow-feeling  with  the  selfishness  of 
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his  motives,  and  he  is  the  proper  object  of  the  lugh- 
est  disiqpprobation.  But  still  he  does  no  positive  hurt 
to  any  body.  He  only  does  not  do  tiiat  good  which 
in  propriety  he  ought  to  have  done.  He  is  the  object 
of  hatred,  a  passion  which  is  naturally  excited  by  im- 
propriety of  sentiment  and  behaviour;  not  of  resent- 
ment, a  passion  which  is  never  properly  called  forth 
but  by  actions  which  tend  to  do  real  and  positive 
hurt  to  some  particular  persons.  His  want  of  grati- 
tude, therefore,  cannot  be  punished.  To  oblige  him 
by  foh^e  to  perform  what  in  gratitude  he  ou^t  to 
perform,  and  what  every  impartial  spectator  would 
^prove  of  him  for  performing,  would,  if  possible,  be 
stin  more  improper  than  his  neglecting  to  perform  it 
His  benefactor  would  dishonour  himself  if  he  at- 
tempted by  violence  to  constrain  him  to  gratitad^ 
and  it  would  be  impertinent  for  any  third  person, 
who  was  not  the  superior  of  either,  to  intermeddle. 
But  of  all  the  duties  of  beneficence,  those  which 
gratitude  recommends  to  us  approach  nearest  to 
what  is  called  a  perfect  and  complete  obUgatimi. 
What  friendship,  what  generosity,  what  charity; 
would  prompt  us  to  do  with  universal  approbation,  is 
still  more  free,  and  can  still  less  be  extorted  by  force 
than  the  duties  of  gratitude.  We  talk  of  the  debt 
of  gratitude,  not  of  charity,  or  generosity,  nor  evei 
of  friendship,  when  friendship  is  mere  esteem,  and 
has  not  been  enhanced  and  complicated  with  grati- 
tude for  good  offices. 

Resentment  seems  to  have  been  given  us  by  na- 
ture for  defence,  and  for  defence  only.  It  is  the 
safeguard  of  justice  and  the  security  of  innocence. 
It  prompts  us  to  beat  off  the  mischief  which  is  at- 
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tempted  to  be  done  to  us,  and  to  retaliate  that  which 
is  ahready  done;  that  the  offender  may  be  made  to  re- 
pent of  his  injustice,  and  that  others,  through  fear  of 
the  like  punishment,  may  be  terrified  from  being  guil- 
ty of  the  like  offence.  It  must  be  reserved,  there- 
fore, for  these  purposes,  nor  can  the  spectator  ever 
go  along  with  it  when  it  is  exerted  for  any  other. 
J3ut  the  mere  want  of  the  beneficent  virtues,  though 
it  may  disappoint  us  of  the  good  which  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  neither  does,  nor  attempts  to 
do,  any  mischief  from  which  we  can  have  occasion 
to  defend  ourselves. 

There  is,  however,  another  virtue,  of  which  the 
observance  is  not  left  to  the  freedon  of  our  own 
wills,  which  may  be  extorted  by  force,  and  of  which 
the  violation  exposes  to  resentment,  and  consequent'* 
ly  to  punishment     This  virtue  is  justice:  the  viola- 
tion of  justice  is  injury:  it  does  real  and  positive  hurt 
to  some  particular  persons,  from  motives  which  are 
naturally  disapproved  of.    It  is,  therefore,  the  proper 
object  of  resentment,  and  of  punishment,  which  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  resentment    As  man- 
kind go  along  with,  and  approve  of,  the  violence  em- 
ployed to  avenge  the  hurt  which  is  done  by  injustice, 
so  they  much  more  go  along  with,  and  approVe  of, 
that  which  is  employed  to  prevent  and  beat  off  the  in- 
jury, and  to  restrain  the  offender  from  hurting  his 
neighbours.    The  person  himself  who  meditates  an 
injustice  is  sensible  of  this,  and  feels  that  force  may, 
with  the  utmost  propriety,  be  made  use  of,  both  fay 
the  person  whom  he  is  about  to  injure,  and  by  others, 
either  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  his  crime,  or  to 
punish  him  when  he  has  executed  it    And  upon  this 
is  founded  that  remarkable  distinclion  between  jus- 
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tice  and  all  the  other  social  virtues,  which  has  of  lafe 
been  particularly  insisted  upon  by  an  author  of  veiy 
great  and  original  genius,  that  we  feel  ourselves  to  be 
under  a  stricter  obligation  to  act  according  to  justice, 
than  agreeably  to  friendship,  charity,  or  generosity; 
that  the  practice  of  these  last-mentioned  virtues 
seems  to  be  left  in  some  measure  to  our  own  choice^ 
but  that,  somehow  or  other,  we  feel  oursehes  to  be 
in  a  peculiar  manner  tied,  bound,  and  obliged,  to  flie 
observation  of  justice.  We  feel,  that  is  to  say,  that 
force  may,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  and  witii  die 
approbation  of  all  mankind,  be  made  use  of  to  coiH 
strain  us  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  one,  but  not  to 
foUow  the  precepts  of  the  other. 

We  must  always,  however,  carefully  distingoislr 
what  is  only  blameable,  or  the  proper  object  of  dit» 
approbation,  from  what   force    may  be  employed 
either  to  punish  or  to  prevent  That  seems  blameabM 
which  falls  short  of  that  ordinary  degree  of  pn^Mtf 
beneficence  which  experience  teaches  us  to  expeil 
of  every  body;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  see0l 
praiseworthy  which  goes  beyond  it     The  ordinaljlk 
degree  itself  seems  neither  blameable  nor  prai 
worthy.    A  father,  a  son,  a  brother,  who  behaves 
the  correspondent  relation  neither  better  nor  w 
than  the  greater  part  of  men  conunonly  do,  seemt 
properly  to  deserve  neither  praise  nor  blame.    Htf 
who  surprises  us  by  extraordinaiy  and  unexpected^ 
though  stiH  proper  and  suitable,  kindness,  or,  on  Htnt 
contrary,  by  extraordinary  and  unexpected,  as  w^ 
as  unsuitable,  unkindness,  seems  praiseworthy  bi4i 
the  one  case,  and  blameable  in  the  other.  \* 
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Even  Ib6 'iMil  ortiiiiiy 
meSeeoce,  howcwer,  cannot,  among  eqAAl^  be  %aB^ 
fcortedbj  feroe.  Among  eqaab.  each  indiv^ 
tnrallfy  and  antecedent  to  &e  ntatution  of  cirfl  goM' 
▼ernmenty  regarded  as'  hatiiag  a  ri^  both  to  defend' 
himself  from  mjuries,  and  to  exact  a  certain  d^ree 
of  poniidunent  for  those  which  have  been  done  to 
him.    Eveiy  generous  qiectatornot  onlj  approiy6# 
of  his  coifdact  when  he  does  this,  bnt  enters  so  fair 
into  his  sentiments  as  often  to  be  willing  to  assisi- 
him.    When  one  man  attacks,  or  robs,  or  attempts* 
to  mnrdeiv  aaoflier,  all  the  nei^bourstake  tiie  alarm, 
and  tlunk  ftat  Aej  do  right  when  they  nm,  either  to 
revenge  the  person  who  has  been  injured^  or  to  de^ 
fend  him  who  b  ui  dang^  of  being  so.    Bat  when  a 
fttlier  fidb  in  die  ordinary  degree  of  parental  affee-^ 
tion  towards  a  ison;  when  a  son  seems  to  want  tfiat 
filial  reverence  which  might  be  expected  to  his  father; 
when    brothers  are  witfiout  the  usaal  degree  of 
brotherly  affection;  when  a  man  shuts  his  breast 
against  compassion,  and  refiises  to  relieve  the  misery 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  when  he  can  with  the  great- 
est ease;  in  all  these  cases,  thou^  every  body  blames 
the  condoct,  nobody  imagines  that  those  who  might 
have  reason,  perhaps,  to  expect  more  kindness,  have 
any  right  to  extort  it  by  force.    The  sufferer  can  onfy- 
complain,  and  the  i^ctator  can  intermeddle  no  other 
way  than  by  advice  and  persuasion.    Upon  all  such 
occaiuons,  for  equals  to  use  force  against  one  anotlib- 
er,  would  be  thought  the  highest  degree  of  insolence 
and  presmnqption. 

A  superior  may,  indeed,  sometimes,  with  universal 

approbation,  oblige  those  under  his  jurisdiction  to  be- 
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duties  of  beneficence.    Thedni 
enfiiKted  with  the  power  not  onhr  of 
pablic  peace  bjr  letMnimmg  injiBtice^  baft  of 
ting  theptugpeiitf  of  Ifae  commonweaJdi,  by 
ing  good  Aseipline,  and  bf  fiscoon^jingefeiy  nnAtf 
vice  and  nnpropnc^:  he  WMf  pRscribe  raka^ 
fere,  wIbcIi  not  onir  pwdrihitj  nHftaal  injories 
Mofr-citizens,  bat  i  iininiind  nHftaal  foodoCaaalM 
certain  d^ree.    When  dbe  sovereign 
is  mereir  indilfaifeiit,  and  wbnf; 
ders,  m^ift  hnve  been  omitted  widioiit  aay 
becomes  not  onhr  blameable  bnt  pnniwhahle 
obej  Udl    Wben  he  commandas  thcrefarn^ 
antecedent  to  anj  snch  order,  conid  not  hanmlun 
omitted  witfaoat  the  greatest  blame^  it  snrelf  beomcs 
much  more  punishable  to  be  wanting  in  ohcdimrr 
Of  an  the  duties  of  a  law-giver,  however,  das,  per 
haps,  is  that  which  it  requires  die  greatest  d^caqr 
and  reserve  to  execute  with  propriety  and  jadgmeii. 
To  neglect  it  altogether  exposes  the  commonwoalft 
to  many  gross  disorders  and  shocking  enonaudft% 
and  to  push  it  too  far  is  destructire  of  all  libertjr,  8^ 
curitjr,  and  justice. 

Thoi^  die  mere  want  of  beneficence  seonsto 
merit  no  punishment  from  equals,  die  greatxHr>  enr 
tions  of  that  virtue  s^ipear  to  desove  the  highest  ro* 
ward  Bj  being  productive  of  the  greatest  gooi 
diey  are  the  natural  and  approved  objects  of  the  Im- 
liest  gratitude.    Thou^  the  Inreach  of  justice,  on  Ae 
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contraiy,  exposes  to  punishment,  the  ohservance  of 
the  rules  of  that  vhtue  «eems  scarce  to  desei:ve  ^ny 
reward.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  propriety  in  the  prac; 
tice  of  justice,  and  it  merits,  iqpon  that  account,  all 
the  approbation  which  is  due  to  propriety.  But  as  it 
does  no  real  positive  good,  it  is  entitled  to  very  little 
gratitude.  Mere  justice  is,  upon  most  occasions,  but 
a  negative  virtue,  and  only  hinders  us  from  hurting 
our  neighbour.  The  man  who  barely  abstains  from 
violating  either  the  person,  or  the  estate,  or  the  re- 
putation, of  his  neighbours,  has  surely  very  little  posi- 
tive merit  He  fulfils,  however,  all  the  rules  of  what 
is  peculiarly  called  justice,  and  does  every  thing  which 
his  equals  can  with  propriety  force  him  to  do,  or 
which  they  can  punish  him  for  not  doing.  We  may 
often  fulfil  all  the  rules  of  justice  by  sitting  still  and 
doing  nothing. 

As  every  man  doth,  so  it  shall  be  done  to  him,  and 
retaliation  seems  to  be  the  great  law  which  is  dicta- 
ted to  us  by  nature.  Beneficence  and  generosity  we 
think  due  to  the  generous  and  beneficent.  Those 
whose  hearts  never  open  to  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
should,  we  think,  be  shut  out  in  the  same  manner, 
from  the  affections  of  all  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
be  allowed  to  Uve  in  the  midst  of  society,  as  in  a 
great  desert,  where  there  is  nobody  to  care  for  them, 
or  to  inquire  after  them.  The  violator  of  the  laws 
of  justice  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  himself  that  evil 
which  he  has  done  to  another;  and  since  no  regard 
to  the  sufferings  of  his  bretheren  is  capable  of  re- 
straining him,  he  ought  to  be  overawed  by  the  fear  of 
his  own.  The  man  who  is  barely  innocent,  who  only 
observes  the  laws  of  justice  with  regard  to  others. 


and  roer^  abstains  trnm  huitiDg  his  Deigfabonrs,  can 
merit  only  that  bis  aeigfaboars  in  tlieir  tnrn  should  re- 
spect his  innocence,  and  that  the  same  laws  should  lie 
religoosty  observed  with  regard  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

iJfOfe  sense  of  Justice^  of  Remorse^  and  of  the  comcir 

ousness  of  Merit. 

"There  can  be  no  proper  motive  for  hurting  our 
neighbour^  there  can  be  no  incitement  to  do  evil  to 
another  which  mankind  will  go  along  with^  except 
just  indignation  for  evil  which  that  otiier  has  done  to 
us.  To  distm*b  his  happiness  merely  because  it 
stands  in  the  way  of  our  own^  to  take  from  him  what 
is  of  real  use  to  him  merety  because  it  may  be  of 
equal  or  of  more  use  to  us,  or  to  indulge,  in  this  man- 
ner, at  the  expense  of  other  people,  the  natural  pre- 
ference which  every  man  has  for  his  own  happiness 
above  tiiat  of  otiier  people,  is  what  no  impartial  spec- 
tator can  go  along  with.  Every  man  is,  no  doubt,  by 
nature,  first  and  principally  recommended  to  his  own 
care;  and  as  he  is  fitter  to  take  care  of  himself,  than 
of  any  other  person,  it  is  fit  and  right  that  it  should 
be  so.  Every  man,  therefore,  is  much  more  deeply 
interested  in  whatever  immediately  concerns  himself, 
tiian  in  what  concerns  any  other  man:  and  to  hear, 
perhaps,  of  the  death  of  another  person,  with  whom 
we  have  no  particular  connection,  will  give  us  less 
concern,  will  spoil  our  stomach,  or  break  our  res^ 
much  less  than  a  very  insignificant  disaster  which  has 
befallen  ourselves.  But  though  tiie  ruin  of  our  neigh- 
bour may  a£fect  us  much  less  than  a  very  small  mis- 
fortune of  our  own,  we  must  not  ruin  him  to  prevent 
that  small  misfortune,  nor  even  to  prevent  our  own 
rum.    We  must  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  view 
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ourselves  not  so  much  according  to  that  light  in  which 
we  may  naturally  appear  to  ourselves,  as  according  to 
that  in  which  we  naturally  appear  to  others.  Though 
every  man  may,  according  to  the  proverb,  be  the  whole 
world  to  himself,  to  the  rest  of  mankind  he  is  a  most 
insignificant  part  of  it  Though  his  own  happiness 
may  be  of  more  importance  to  him  than  that  of  all 
the  world  besides,  to  every  other  person  it  is  of  no 
more  consequence  than  that  of  any  odier  man. 
Though  it  may  be  true,  therefore,  that  every  indivi* 
dual,  in  his  own  breast,  naturally  prefers  himsetf  to 
all  mankind,  yet  he  dares  not  look  mankind  in  the  face^ 
and  avow  that  he  acts  according  to  this  priBci- 
ple.  He  feels  that  in  this  preference  they  can  never 
go  along  with  him,  and  that  how  natural  soever  it  may 
be  to  him,  it  must  always  appear  excessive  and  ex? 
travagant  to  them.  When  he  views  himself  in  the 
light  in  which  he  is  conscious  that  others  will  vi^w 
him,  he  sees  that  to  them  he  is  but  one  of  the  multi* 
tude,  in  no  respect  better  than  any  other  in  it  If  he 
would  acj;  so  as  that  the  impartial  spectator  may  enttr 
into  tlie  principles  of  his  conduct,  wliich  is  what  of  all 
things  he  has  the  greatest  desire  to  do,  he  must  upon 
diis,  as  upon  all  other  occasions,  humble  the  arro* 
gance  of  his  self-love,  and  bring  it  down  to  something 
which  other  men  can  go  along  with.  They  will  in- 
dulge it  so  far  as  to  allow  him  to  be  more  anxioua 
about,  and  to  pursue  with  more  earnest  assiduity^  hia 
own  happiness  than  that  of  any  other  person.  Thus 
far,  whenever  they  place  themselves  in  his  situation, 
they  will  readily  go  along  with  him.  In  the  race  for 
wealth,  and  honours,  and  peiferments,  he  may  run  as 
hard  as  he  can,  and  strain  every  nerve  and  every 
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muscle,  in  order  to  outstrip  aD  fais  competitors.  But 
if  he  should  jusde,  or  throw  down  any  of  them,  the 
indulgence  of  the  spectators  is  entirely  at  an  end.  It 
is  a  violation  of  fair  play,  which  they  cannot  admit  of 
This  man  is  to  them,  in  every  respect,  as  good  as  he: 
they  do  not  enter  into  that  self4ove,  by  which  he 
prefers  himself  so  much  to  this  other,  and  cannot  go 
along  with  the  motive  from  which  he  hurt  him.  They 
readily,  therefore,  sympathize  with  the  natural  resent- 
ment of  the  injured,  and  the  offender  becomes  the 
oliject  of  their  hatred  and  indignation.  He  is  sensi-^ 
ble  that  he  becomes  so,  and  feels  diat  those  senti-* 
ments  are  ready  to  burst  out  from  all  sides  against  him. 
As  the  greater  and  more  irreparable  the  evil  that  is 
done,  the  resentment  of  the  sufferer  runs  natural^, 
the  hitler;  so  does  likewise  the  sympathetic  indigna* 
tion  of  the  ^ectator,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  guilt  in 
die  agent  Deadi  is  the  greatest  evil  which  one  man 
can  inflict  upon  anodier,  and  excites  the  hi^est  degree 
of  resentment  in  those  who  are  imme<]Uately  connec-* 
ted  with  the  slain.  Murder,  therefore,  is  the  most 
atrocious  of  all  crimes  which  affect  individuals  only, 
in  tlie  sight  both  of  mankind,  and  of  the  person  who 
has  committed  it  To  be  deprived  of  that  which  we 
are  possessed  of,  is  a  greater  evil  than  to  be  disappoint- 
ed of  what  we  have  only  the  expectation.  Breach  of 
property,  therefore,  theft  and  robbery,  which  take 
firom  us  what  we  are  possessed  of,  are  greater  crimes 
than  breach  of  contract,  which  onfy  disajqpoints  us  of 
what  we  expected.  The  most  sacred  laws  of  justice, 
therefore,  those  whose  violation  seems  to  call  loudest 
for  vengeance  and  punishment,  are  the  laws  which 
guard  the  life  and  person  of  our  neighbour;  the  next 
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MB  tfaoM  wttdi  icoard  hi»  |i»ifuty  saii  poffiessMM; 
aad  b«  W  d  cove  *s«  wfeidi  £Mnl  wfaac  are  cil- 
U  lii  pctaiMl  Dgh^cr  vkat  is^etehim  bom 
the  pfwMM  if  a*en. 

Tbe  Twhfcirof  the  motc  ncred  laws  «f  JMUce 
eaa  neser  nflect  «■  the  aeatiBcab  winch  m^tmi 
■Mt  eKcfttM  wilh  repB*  to  JM,  ■■ttiia  fi  ihg  J 
the  i^Mie*  of  AaiM;,  and  liafnr,  ami  caaalenalM& 
WbeahMpOMiMift  gratified,  aad  hebc|^ciMl]rli 
refiect  oa  his  pack  coDdoct,  he  caa  enter  inlo  nsme  of 
the  maoma  which  infloeaced  it  Tber  ^ipear  mm 
tm  deCmaUe  to  him  a»  tfaer  <fid  alnajs  to  odier  pt»> 
plfc  Bjr  qTBipatbizing  with  the  hatred  and  abborrence 
wlbch  oCber  men  most  eatenaio  for  him,  be  becauws 
in  some  measare  the  oiiject  of  his  own  hatred  and 
abhorreoce.  The  sitaalion  of  tbe  person,  who  soA 
fered  bjr  his  injostice,  now  caOs  npon  his  pity.  He 
is  ^;rie>-ed  at  tbe  thought  of  it:  re^ris  tbe  unhappy 
effect!)  of  his  own  conduct,  and  feeb  at  the  same  time 
that  they  have  rendered  him  the  proper  object  «f  Iht 
resentment  and  indignation  of  mankind,  and  of  whal- 
is  the  natara]  consequence  of  resennnent,  vengeance 
and  punishment  The  thought  of  this  peq>etuaQf 
haunts  him,  and  fills  him  with  terror  and  amazemei^ 
He  dares  no  longer  look  society  in  tbe  face,  but  im- 
agines bimsetC  as  it  were,  rejected,  and  thrown  onl 
from  the  affections  of  all  mankind.  We  cannot  hope 
for  the  consolation  of  sympathy  in  this  his  greatest 
and  most  dreadful  distress.  The  rememtffance  of 
bis  crimes  hatt  shut  out  all  fellow-feeling  tvith  him 
from  tbe  hearts  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Tbe  sentt- 
ments  which  they  entertain  with  regard  to  him,  ar* 
the  ?er]r  thing  which  he  is  moet  afraid  o£    £f 
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thing  seems  hostile,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  fly  to  some 
iahospitable  desei%  where  he  might  never  more  he- 
hold  the  face  of  a  human  creature^  nor  read  in  the 
countenance  of  mankind  the  condemnation  of  1^9 
crimes.  But  soUtude  is  still  more  dreadful  than  so- 
ciety. His  own  thoughts  can  present  him  with 
nothing  but  what  is  black,  unfortunate,  and  disastrous, 
the  melancholy  forebodings  of  incomprehensible  nu- 
sery  and  ruin.  'The  horror  of  solitude  drives  him 
back  into  society,  and  he  comes  again  into  the  pre- 
sence of  mankind,  astonished  to  appear  before  them 
loaded  with  shame  and  distracted  with  fear,  in  order 
to  suppUcate  some  little  protection  from  the  coun- 
tenance of  those  very  judges,  who  he  knows  have  al- 
ready all  unanimously  condemned  him.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  that  sentiment,  which  is  properly  called  re- 
morse ;  of  all  the  sentiments  which  can  enter  the  hu- 
man breast  the  most  dreadful.  It  is  made  up  of 
shame  from  the  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  past 
conduct;  of  grief  for  the  eflfects  of  it;  of  pity  for 
those  who  suffer  by  it;  and  of  the  dread  and  terror  of 
punishment  from  the  consciousness  of  the  justly-pro- 
voked resentment  of  all  rational  creatures. 

The  opposite  behaviour  naturally  inspires  the  oppo- 
site sentiment  The  man  who,  not  from  frivolous  fan- 
cy, but  from  proper  motives,  has  performed  a  generous 
action,  when  he  looks  forward  to  those  whom  he  has 
served,  feels  himself  to  be  the  natural  object  of  their 
love  and  gratitude,  and,  by  sympathy  with  them,  of 
the  esteem  and  approbation  of  all  mankind.  And 
when  he  looks  backward,  to  the  motive  from  which 
he  acted,  and  surveys  it  in  the  light  in  which  the  in- 
different spectator  will  survey  it,  he  still  continues  to 
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enter  into  it,  and  applauds  himself  by  sjrmpalinr  wiQi 
the  approbation  of  this  supposed  impartial  judge.  In 
both  these  points  of  view,  his  own  conduct  appears 
to  him  every  way  agreeable.  His  mind^  at  the 
thought  of  it,  is  filled  with  cheerfulness,  serenity^  and 
composure.  He  is  in  friendship  and  harmony  with 
all  mankind,  and  looks  upon  his  fellow-creatures  widi 
confidence,  and  benevolent  satisfaction,  secure  that 
he  has  rendered  himself  worthy  of  their  most  fa- 
vourable regards.  In  the  combination  of  aO  these 
sentiments,  consists  the  consciousness  of  merit,  or  of 
deserved  reward. 


i  -f^ 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Cf  the  viilUy  of  this  constitution  of  Mature. 

It  is  thus  that  man,  who  can  subsist  only  in  society,  n. 
was  fitted  by  nature  to  that  situation  for  which  he 
was  made.  AU  the  members  of  human  society  stand 
in  need  of  each  other's  assistance,  and  are  Ukewise 
exposed  to  mutual  injuries.  Where  the  necessary 
assistance  is  reciprocally  afforded  from  love,  from 
gratitude,  from  friendship,  and  esteem,  the  society 
flourishes  and  is  happy.  All  the  different  members 
of  it  are  bound  together  by  the  agreeable  bands  of 
love  and  affection,  and  are,  as  it  were,  drawn  to  one 
conmion  centre  of  mutual  good  offices. 

But  though  the  necessary  assistance  should  not 
be  afforded  from  such  generous  and  disinterested 
motives,  though  among  the  different  members  of  the 
society  there  should  be  no  mutual  love  and  affection, 
the  society,  though  less  happy  and  agreeable,  will 
not  necessarily  be  dissolved.  Society  may  subsist 
among  different  men,  as  among  different  merchants, 
from  a  sense  of  its  utility,  without  any  mutual  love  or 
affection;  and  though  no  man  in  it  should  owe  any  ob- 
ligation, or  be  bound  in  gratitude  to  any  other,  it  may 
still  be  upheld  by  a  mercenary  exchange  of  good  of- 
fices according  to  an  agreed  valuation. 

Society,  however,  cannot  subsist  among  those  who 
are  at  all  times  ready  to  hurt  and  injure  one  -another. 
The  moment  that  injury  begins,  the  moment  that 
mutual  resentment  and  animosity  take  place,  all  the 
bands  of  it  are  broke  asunder,  and  the  different 
members  of  which  it  consisted,  are,  as  it  were,  dissi- 
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pated  and  scattered  abroad  by  the  violence  and  op- 
position of  their  discordant  affections.  If  there  is 
any  society  among  robbers  and  murderers,  they  must 
at  least,  according  to  the  trite  observation,  abstsun 
from  robbing  and  murdering  one  another.  Benefi- 
cence, therefore,  is  less  essential  to  the  existence  of 
society  flian  justice.  Society  may  subsist,  tfaoogli 
not  in  the  most  comfortable  state,  without  benefi- 
ctence:  but  the  prevalence  of  injustice  must  uttarly 
destroy  it 

Though  nature,  therefore,  exhorts  mankind  to  ads 
of  beneficence,  by  the  pleasing  consciousness  of  de- 
served reward,  she  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
guard  and  enforce  the  practice  of  it  by  the  terrors  of 
merited  punishment  in  case  it  should  be  neglected. 
It  is  the  ornament  which  embellishes,  not  the  fonddt- 
tion  which  supports  the  building,  and  which  it  was, 
therefore,  sufficient  to  recommend,  but  by  no  means 
necessary  to  impose.    Justice,  on  the  contraiy,  is 
the  main  pillar  that  upholds  the  whole  edifice.    If  it 
is  removed,  the  great,  the  immense  fabric  of  hmiian 
society,  that  fabric  which,  to  raise  and  support,  seems, 
in  this  world,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  have  been  the  pecu- 
liar and  darling  care  of  nature,  must  in  a  moment 
crumble  into  atoms.     In  order  to  enforce  the  obser- 
vation of  justice,  therefore,  nature  has  implanted  in 
the  human  breast  that  consciousness  of  ill  deser^ 
those  terrors  of  merited  punishment  which  attend 
upon  its  violation,  as  the  great  safeguards  of  the  as- 
sociation of  mankind,  to  protect  the  weak,  to  curb 
the  violent,  and  to  chastise  the  guilty.    Men,  tfaou^ 
naturally  sympathetic,  feel  so  little  for  another,  with 
whom  they  have  no  particular  connection,  in  cotn- 
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parison  of  what  they  feel  for  themselves;  the  misery 
of  one,  who  is  merely  their  feUow-creature,  is  of  so 
little  importance  to  them  in  comparison  even  of  a 
small  conveniency  of  their  own;  they  have  it  so  much 
in  their  power  to  hurt  him,  and  may  have  so  many 
temptations  to  do  so,  that  if  this  principle  did  not 
stand  up  within  (hem  in  his  defence,  and  overawe 
them  into  a  rei^ect  for  his  innocence,  they  would, 
like  wild  beasts,  be  at  all  times  ready  to  fly  upon  him; 
and  a  man  would  enter  an  assembly  of  men  as  he 
enters  a  den  of  lions. 

In  every  part  of  the  universe  we  observe  means 
adjusted  wi^  the  nicest  artifice  to  the  ends  which 
they  are  intended  to  {m^luce;  and  in  the  mechanism 
of  a  plant,  or  animal  body,  admire  how  every  thing  is 
contrived  for  advancing  the  two  great  purposes  of 
nature,  the  support  of  the  incfividual,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  the  j^[>ecies.  But  in  these,  and  in  all  such 
objects,  we  still  distinguish  the  efficient  from  flie 
final  cause  of  their  several  motions  smd  oi^aniza- 
Mons.  The  digestion  of  &e  food,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  secretion  of  the  several  juices 
which  are  drawn  from  it,  are  operations  all  of  them 
necessary  for  the  great  purposes  of  animal  Ufe.  Yet 
we  never  endeavour  to  account  for  them  from  those 
purposes  as  from  their  efficient  causes,  nor  imagine 
that  the  blood  circulates,  or  that  the  food  digests  ef 
its  own  accord,  and  with  a  view  or  intention  to  the 
purposes  of  circulation  or  digestion.  The  wheels 
of  the  watch  are  all  admirably  adjusted  to  the  end 
for  which  it  was  made,  the  pointing  of  the  hour.  AH 
their  various  motions  conspire  in  the  nicest  manner 
to  produce  this  effect    If  they  were  endowed  with  a 
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desire  and  intention  to  produce  it,  they  could  not  da 
it  better.  Yet  we  never  ascribe  any  such  desire  or 
intention  to  them,  but  to  the  watch-maker,  and  we 
know  that  they  are  put  into  motion  by  a  spring,  which 
intends  the  effect  it  produces  as  little  as  they  do.  But 
though,  in  accounting  for  the  operations  of  bodies^ 
we  never  fail  to  distinguish  in  this  manner  the  efficient 
from  the  final  cause,  in  accounting  for  those  of  the 
mind,  we  are  very  apt  to  confound  these  two  different 
things  with  one  another.  When  by  natural  princi- 
ples we  are  led  to  advance  those  ends  which  a  re- 
fined and  enli^tened  reason  would  reconmiend  to 
us,  we  are  very  apt  to  impute  to  that  reason,  as  to 
their  efficient  cause,  the  sentiments  and  actions  by 
which  we  advance  those  ends,  and  to  imagine  that 
to  be  the  wisdom  of  man,  which  in  reality  is  the  wifr*' 
dom  of  God.  Upon  a  superficial  view,  this  cause 
seems  sufficient  to  produce  the  effects  which  are 
ascribed  to  it;  and  the  system  of  human  nature  seems 
to  be  more  simple  and  agreeable,  when  all  its  diP 
ferent  operations  are  in  this  manner  deduced  from  a 
single  principle. 

As  society  cannot  subsist  unless  the  laws  of  jus- 
tice are  tolerably  observed,  as  no  social  intercourse 
can  take  place  among  men  who  do  not  generally  ab- 
stain from  injuring  one  another;  the  consideration  of 
this  necessity,  it  has  been  thought,  was  the  ground 
upon  which  we  approved  of  the  enforcement  of  flie 
laws  of  justice,  by  the  punishment  of  those  who  viola- 
ted them.  Man,  it  has  been  said,  has  a  natural  love 
for  society,  and  desires  that  the  union  of  mankind 
should  be  preserved  for  its  own  sake,  and  though  he 
himself  was  to  derive  no  benefit  from  it    The  order- 
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fy  and  flourishing  state  of  society  is  agreeable  to  him, 
and  he  takes  delight  in  contemplating  it    Its  disor- 
der and  confusion,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  object  of 
his  aversion,  and  he  is  chagrined  at  whatever  tends 
to  produce  it    He  is  sensibly  too  that  his  own  inter- 
est is  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  society,  and 
that  the  happiness,  perhaps  the  preservation  of  his 
existence,  depends  upon  its  preservation.    Upon  ev- 
ery account,  therefore,  he  has  an  abhorrence  at  what- 
ever can  tend  to  destroy  society,  and  is  willing  to 
make  use  of  every  means,  which  can  hinder  so  ha- 
ted and  so  dreadful  an  event    Injustice  necessarity 
tends  to  destroy  it    Every  appearance  of  injustice, 
therefore,  alarms  him,  and  he  runs,  if  I  may  say  so, 
to  stop  the  progress  of  what,  if  allowed  to  go  on, 
would  quickly  put  an  end  to  every  thing  that  is  dear  to 
him.  If  he  cannot  restrain  it  by  gentle  and  fair  means 
he  must  bear  it  down  by  force  and  violence,  and  at 
any  rate  must  put  a  stop  to  its  further  progress. 
Hence  it  is,  they  say,  that  he  oflen  approves  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  justice,  even  by  the  capi- 
tal punishment  of  those  who  violate  them.    The  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace  is  hereby  removed  out  of 
the  world,  and  others  are  terrified  by  his  fate  from 
imitating  his  example. 

Such  is  the  account  conmionly  given  of  our  appro- 
bation of  the  punishment  of  injustice.  And  so  far 
this  account  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  we  frequendy 
have  occasion  to  confirm  our  natural  sense  of  the  pro- 
priety and  fitness  of  punishment,  by  reflecting  how 
necessaiy  it  is  for  preserving  the  order  of  society. 
When  the  guilty  is  about  to  su£fer  that  just  retaliation 
which  die  natural  indignation  of  mankind  tells  them 
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is  due  to  his  crimes;  when  the  insolence  of  his  in- 
justice is  broken  and  humbled  by  the  terror  ofhis  ap- 
proaching punishment;  when  he  ceases  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  fear,  with  the  generous  and  humane  he  begins 
to  be  an  object  of  pity.     The  thought  of  what  he  is 
about  to  suffer  extinguishes  their  resentment  for  the 
sufferings  of  others  to  which  he  has  given  occasioB. 
They  are  disposed  to  pardon  and  forgive  him;  and  to 
save  him  from  that  punishment,  which  in  all  their 
cool  hours  they  had  considered  as  the  retribution  due 
to  such  crimes.    Here,  therefore,  they  have  occaaioa 
to  call  to  their  assistance  the  consideration  of  die 
general  interest  of  society.    They  counterbalance 
the  impulse  of  this  weak  and  partial  humanity,  by  the 
dictates  of  a  humanity  that  is  more  generous  and 
comprehensive.    They  reflect   that  mercy   to    ^ 
guilty  is  cruelty  to  the  innocent,  and  oppose  to  the 
emotions  of  compassion  which  they  feel  for  a  particor 
lar  person,  a  more  enlarged  compassion  which  they 
feel  for  mankind. 

Sometimes  too  we  have  occasion  to  defend  the 
propriety  of  observing  the  general  rules  of  justice  by 
the  consideration  of  their  necessity  to  the  support  of 
society.  We  frequently  hear  the  young  and  the  li- 
centious ridiculing  the  most  sacred  rules  of  morality, 
and  professing,  sometimes  froijQ  the  coiruption,  but 
more  frequently  from  the  vanity  of  their  hearts,  the 
most  abominable  maxims  of  conduct  Our  indigot 
tion  rouses,  and  we  are  eager  to  refute  and  eiqpose 
such  detestable  principles.  But  though  it  is  their  in- 
trinsic hatefulness  and  detestableness,  which  original- 
ly inflames  us  against  them,  weunwiUing  are  to  assign 
this  as  the  sole  reason  why  we  condenm  them,  or  to 
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in*etend  that  it  is  merely  because  we  ourselves  hate 
and  detest  them.  The  reason^  we  think,  would  not 
appear  to  be  conclusive.  Yet,  why  should  it  not;  if 
we  hate  and  detest  them  because  they  are  the  na- 
tural and  proper  objects  of  hatred  and  detestation? 
But  when  we  are  asked  why  we  should  not  act  in 
such  or  such  a  manner,  the  very  question  seems  to 
suppose  that,  to  those  who  ask  it,  this  manner  of 
acting  does  not  appear  to  be  for  its  own  sake  the  na- 
tural and  proper  object  of  those  sentiments.  We 
must  shew  them,  therefore,  that  it  ought  to  be  so  for 
the  sake  of  sometlung  else.  Upon  this  account  we 
generally  cast  about  for  other  ai^uments,  and  the 
consideration  which  first  occurs  to  us,  is  the  disorder 
and  confusion  of  society  which  would  result  from  the 
universal  prevalence  of  such  practices.  We  seldom 
fail,  therefore,  to  insist  upon  this  topic. 

But  though  it  commonly  requires  no  great  discern- 
ment to  see  the  destructive  tendency  of  all  licentious 
practices  to  the  welfare  of  society,  it  is  seldom  this 
consideration  which  first  animates  us  against  them. 
All  men,  even  the  most  stupid  and  unthinking,  abhor 
fraud,  perfidy,  and  injustice,  and  deUght  to  see  them 
punished.  But  few  men  have  reflected  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  justice  to  the  existence  of  society,  how  ob- 
vious soever  that  necessity  may  appear  to  be. 

That  it  is  not  a  regard  to  the  preservation  of  socie- 
ty which  originally  interests  us  in  the  punishment  of 
crimes  committed  against  individuals,  may  be  demon- 
strated by  many  obvious  considerations.  The  con- 
cern which  we  take  in  the  fortune  and  happiness  of 
individuals,  does  not,  in  conunon  cases,  arise  firom 

that  which  we  take  in  die  fortune  and  happiness  of 
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society.  We  are  no  more  concerned  for  the  destmo* 
flop  or  loss  of  a  single  man^  because  this  man  is  t 
piember  or  part  of  society^  and  because  we  should 
be  concerned  for  the  destruction  of  society,  than  we 
are  concerned  for  the  loss  of  a  single  guinea,  because 
|]us  gpinea  is  part  of  a  thousand  guineas,  and  because 
we  should  be  concerned  for  the  loss  of  the  whole 
sun).  In  neither  case  does  our  regard  for  the  inji- 
i^du^ls  arise  from  our  regard  for  the  multitude;  but 
ip  both  cases  our  reg^  for  the  multitude  is  com- 
pounded and  made  up  of  the  particular  regards  whick 
we  feel  for  the  different  individuals  of  which  it  is 
cppippsed.  As  when  a  small  sum  is  unjustly  takes 
from  us,  we  do  not  so  much  prosecute  the  injury  ^m 
a  regard  to  the  preservation  of  our  whole  fortune,  ap 
from  a  regard  to  that  particular  sum  which  we  have 
lost;  so  when  a  single  man  is  injured,  or  desboye^ 
we  demand  the  punishment  of  the  wrong  that  has 
been  done  to  him,  not  so  much  from  a  concern  for 
the  general  interest  of  society,  as  from  a  concern  for 
that  very  individual  who  has  been  injured.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  this  concein  does  not  ne- 
cess^ly  include  in  it  any  degree  of  those  exquisite 
sentiments  which  are  commonly  called  love,  eateioiiiy 
and  afifection,  and  by  which  we  distinguish  our  p8^ 
ticular  friends  and  acquaintance.  The  concern  whieli 
is  requisite  for  this,  is  no  more  tlian  the  geneml  fel- 
low-feeling which  we  have  with  every  man,  m«re^ 
because  he  is  our  fellow-creature.  We  enter  iQto  t^ 
resentment  even  of  an  odious  person,  when  he  i»  Wr 
jured  by  those  to  whom  he  has  given  no  prpvocatka. 
Our  disapprobation  of  his  ordinary  character  and  ffoitr 
duct  ^oes  pot  m  this  case  altogether  prevent  oiur  I^V 
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knv-feeling  with  his  natural  indignation;  thoo^  ^iih 
those  who  are  not  either  extremely  candid,  or  who 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  correct  and  regulate 
their  natural  sentiments  by  general  rules,  it  is  very 
apt  to  damp  it. 

Upon  some  occasions,  indeed,  we  both  punish  and 
appi-ove  of  punishment,  merely  from  a  view  to  the 
generalinfterest  of  society,  which,  we  imagine,  cannot 
otherwise  be  secured.  Of  this  kind  are  all  the  pun- 
ishments iftflicted  for  breaches  of  what  is  called  either 
civil  police,  or  military  discipline.  Such  crimes  do 
not  immediately  or  directfy  hurt  any  particular  person; 
bat  their  remote  consequences,  it  is  supposed,  do  pro- 
duce, ot  might  produce,  either  a  considerable  incon- 
teniency,  or  a  great  disorder  in  the  society.  A  sen- 
tinel, for  example,  who  falls  asleep  upon  his  watch^ 
stUTers  death  by  the  laws  of  war,  because  such  carie- 
lessness  mi^t  endanger  the  whole  army.  This  se- 
verity may,  upon  tnany  occasions,  appear  necessary, 
and,  for  that  reason,  just  and  proper.  When  the  pre- 
servation of  an  mdividual  is  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  of  a  multitude,  tkothing  can  be  more  just  than 
that  the  many  should  be  preferred  to  the  one.  Tet 
tbis  pttntehm^t,  how  necessary  soever,  always  ap. 
pears  to  bfe  excesisively  severe.  The  natural  atrocity 
of  Ae  cririie  seems  to  be  so  Bttle,  and  the  pimish- 
ment  sb  gt'eat,  that  it  is  with  great  difficuhy  diat  our 
heart  eatf  reconcifc  itself  to  it  Though  such  care- 
Dessness  appears  Very  blameabte,  yet  the  thought  of 
HAS  tritae  does  not  natttrally  elcit6  dkiy  such  reseiit- 
tteiil^  as  wotild  prompt  its  to  tkke  siich  dreadfbl  rff- 
veAgt.  A  man  of  fnfittian%  tnt^t  f ecollecf  himsieflr^ 
dhisf  make  am  eflbrf,  sUd  6x6rt  hii  whote  fihnAesd 
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and  resolution,  before  he  can  bring  himself  either  to 
inflict  it,  or  to  go  along  with  it  when  it  is  inflicted  by 
others.  It  is  not,  however,  in  this  manner,  that  he 
looks  upon  the  just  punishment  of  an  ungrateful  mur- 
derer or  parricide.  His  heart,  in  this  case,  applauds 
with  ardour,  and  even  with  transport,  the  just  retalia- 
tion which  seems  due  to  such  detestable  crimes,  and 
which,  if,  bj  any  accident,  they  should  happen  to  es- 
c^e,  he  would  be  highly  enraged  and  disappointed. 
The  very  different  sentiments  with  which  the  specta- 
tor views  those  difierent  punishments,  is  a  proof  that 
his  approbation  of  the  one  is  far  from  being  founded 
upon  the  same  principles  with  tliat  of  the  other.  He 
looks  upon  the  sentinel  as  an  unfortunate  victim,  who, 
indeed,  must,  and  ou^t  to  be,  devoted  to  the  safety 
of  numbers,  but  whom  still,  in  his  heart,  he  would  be 
glad  to  save;  and  he  is  only  sorry  that  the  interest  of 
the  many  should  oppose  it  But  if  the  murderer 
should  escape  from  punishment,  it  would  excite  his 
highest  indignation,  and  he  would  call  upon  God  to 
avenge,  in  another  world,  that  crime  which  the  in- 
justice of  mankind  had  neglected  to  chastise  upon 
earth. 

For  it  well  deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of,  that  wc 
are  so  far  from  imagining  that  injustice  ought  to  be 
punished  in  this  life,  merely  on  account  of  the  order 
of  society,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  maintained, 
that  nature  teaches  us  to  hope,  and  religion,  we  sup- 
pose, authorizes  us  to  expect,  that  it  will  be  punishedi 
even  in  a  life  to  come.  Our  sense  of  its  ill  desert 
pursues  it,  if  I  may  say  so,  even  beyond  the  grave, 
though  the  example  of  its  punishment  there  cannot 
serve  to  deter  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  see  it  nob 
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who  know  it  not,  from  being  guilty  of  the  like  prac- 
tices here.  The  justice  of  God,  however,  we  diink, 
still  requires,  that  he  should  hereafler  avenge  the  in- 
juries of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  who  are  here 
so  often  insulted  with  impunity.  In  every  religion, 
and  in  every  superstition  that  the  world  has  ever  be- 
held, accordingly,  there  has  been  a  Tartarus  as  well 
as  an  Elysium;  a  place  provided  for  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  as  well  as  one  for  the  reward  of  the 
just. 


SECTION  III. 

Of  the  influence  of  fortune  upon  the  SANTHfEim 
OF  MANKIND,  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  MERIT  OR  DE- 
MERIT OF  ACTIONS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Whatever  praise  or  blame  can  be  doe  to  Ajif 
action,  must  belong,  either,  first,  to  the  intention  or 
affection  of  the  heart,  from  which  it  proceeds;  or^ 
secondly,  to  the  external  action  or  movement  of  tiie 
body,  which  this  affection  gives  occasion  to;  or,  lastly, 
to  the  good  or  bad  consequences,  which  actually,  and 
in  fact,  proceed  from  it  These  three  different  things 
constitute  the  whole  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
action,  and  must  be  the  foundation  of  whatever  quali- 
ty can  belong  to  it 

That  the  two  last  of  these  three  circumstances 
cannot  be  the  foundation  of  any  praise  or  blame,  is 
abundantly  evident;  nor  has  the  contrary  ever  been 
asserted  by  any  body.  The  external  action  or  move- 
ment of  the  body  is  often  the  same  in  the  most  in- 
nocent and  in  the  most  blameable  actions.  He  vdio 
shoots  a  bird,  and  he  who  shoots  a  man,  both  of  them 
perform  the  same  external  movement:  each  of  them 
draws  the  trigger  of  a  gun.  The  consequences  which 
actually,  and  in  fact,  happen  to  proceed  from  any  ac- 
tion, are,  if  possible,  still  more  indifferent  either  to 
praise  or  blame,  than  even  the  external  movement  of 
the  body.  As  they  depend,  not  upon  the  agent,  but 
upon  fortune,  they  cannot  be  the  proper  foundation 
for  any  sentiment,  of  which  his  character  and  con- 
duct are  the  objects. 
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The  only  consequences  for  which  he  can  be  an- 
swerable, or  by  which  he  can  deserve  either  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation  of  any  kind,  are  those  which 
were  someway  or  other  intended,  or  those  which,  at 
leasts  show  some  agreeable  or  disagreeable  quality 
in  the  intention  of  the  heart,  from  which  he  acted. 
To  the  intention  or  affection  of  the  heart,  therefore, 
to  the  propriety  or  impropriety,  to  the  beneficence  or 
hurtfulness  o{  the  design,  all  prajse  or  blame,  all  a^ 
probation  or  disapprobation,  of  any  kind,  which-  can 
justly  be  bestowed  upon  any  action,  must  ultimately 
belong. 

When  this  maxim  is  thus  proposed,  in  abstract 
and  general  terms^  there  is  nobody  who  does  not 
agree  to  it  Its  self  evident  justice  is  acknowledged, 
by  all  the  world,  and  there  is  not  a  dissenting  voice 
among  all  mankind.  Every  body  allows,  that  how 
different  soever  the  accidental,  the  unintended,  and 
unforseen  consequences  of  different  actions,  yet,  if 
the  intentions  or  affections  from  which  they  arose 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  equally  proper  and  equally  be- 
neficent, or,  on  the  other,  equally  improper  and  equally 
malevolent,  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  actions  is 
still  the  same,  and  the  agent  is  equally  the  suitable 
object  either  of  gratitude  or  of  resentment. 

But  how  well  soever  we  may  seem  to  be  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  this  equitable  maxim,  when  we  consi- 
der it  after  this  manner,  in  abstract,  yet  when  we 
come  to  particular  cases,  the  actual  consequences 
which  hs^pen  to  proceed  from  any  action,  have  a 
very  great  effect  upon  our  sentiments  concerning  its 
merit  or  demerit,  and  almost  always  either  enhance 
or  diminish  our  sense  of  both.     Scarce,  in  any  one 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Causes  of  this  influence  of  Fortune. 

XH£  causes  of  pain  and  pleasure,  whatever  they 
are,  or  however  they  operate,  seem  to  be  the  objects, 
which,  in  all  animals,  inmiediately  excite  those  two 
passions  of  gratitude  and  resentment  They  are  ex- 
cited by  inanimated,  as  well  as  by  animated  objects. 
We  are  angry,  for  a  moment,  even  at  the  stone  that 
hurts  us.  A  child  beats  it,  a  dog  barks  at  it,  a  cho- 
leric man  is  apt  to  curse  it  The  least  reflection, 
indeed,  corrects  this  sentiment,  and  we  soon  become 
sensible,  that  what  has  no  feeling  is  a  very  improper 
object  of  revenge.  When  the  mischief,  however,  is 
very  great,  the  object  which  caused  it  becomes  disa- 
greeable to  us  ever  after,  and  we  take  pleasure  to 
burn  or  destroy  it  We  should  treat,  in  this  manner, 
the  instrument  which  had  accidentally  been  the  cause 
of  the  deatli  of  a  friend,  and  we  should  often  think  . 
ourselves  guilty  of  a  sort  of  inhumanity,  if  we  neglect- 
ed to  vent  this  absurd  sort  of  vengeance  upon  it 

We  conceive,  in  the  same  manner,  a  sort  of  grati- 
tude for  those  inanimated  objects,  which  have  been 
the  causes  of  great  or  frequent  pleasure  to  us.  The 
sailor,  who,  as  soon  as  he  got  ashore,  should  mend 
his  fire  with  the  plank  upon  which  he  had  just  escaped 
from  a  shipwreck,  would  seem  to  be  guihy  of  an  un- 
natural action.  We  should  expect  that  he  would 
rather  preserve  it  with  care  and  affection,  as  a  monu- 
ment that  was,  in  some  measure,  dear  to  him.  A 
man  grows  fond  of  a  snuff-box,  of  a  pen-kinfe,  of  a  staff 
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which  he  has  long  made  use  of,  and  conceives  some- 
thing like  a  real  love  and  affection  for  them.  If  he 
breaks  or  loses  them,  he  is  vexed  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  damage.  The  house  which 
we  have  long  lived  in,  the  tree  whose  verdure  and 
shade  we  have  long  enjojed,  are  both  looked  upon 
with  a  sort  of  respect  that  seems  due  to  such  bene- 
factors. The  decay  of  the  one,  or  the  ruin  of  the 
otiier,  affects  us  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  tfaou^ 
we  should  sustain  no  loss  by  it  The  diyads  and  the 
lares  of  the  ancients,  a  sort  of  genii  of  trees  and 
houses,  were  probably  first  su^ested  by  this  sort  of 
affection  which  the  authors  of  those  superstitions  fdt 
for  such  objects,  and  which  seemed  unreasonahl^ 
if  tiiere  was  nothing  animated  about  them. 

But,  before  any  thing  can  be  the  proper  object  of 
gratitude  or  resentment,  it  must  not  only  be  the  cause 
of  pleasure  or  pain:   it  must  likewise  be  cqMUe 
of  feeling  them.    Without  this  other  quality,  those 
passions  cannot  vent  themselves  with  any  sort  of 
satisfaction  upon  it    As  they  are  excited  by  the 
causes  of  pleasure  and  pain,  so  their  gratification  con- 
sists in  retaliating  those  sensations  upon  what  gave 
occasion  to  them;  which  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  atten^it 
upon  what  has  no  sensibility.    Animals,  therefore^ 
are  less  improper  objects  of  gratitude  and  resentment 
tiian  inanimated  objects.    The  dog  that  bites,  tiie  ox 
that  gores,  are  both  of  them  punished.    If  they  have 
been  the  causes  of  the  death  of  any  person,  neitiier 
the  public,  nor  the  relations  of  the  slain,  can  be  satai- 
fied,  unless  they  are  put  to  death  in  their  tm: 
nor  is  tiiis  merely  for  the  security  of  the  living,  bo^ 
in  some  measure,  to  revenge  the  injury  of  the  dea4> 
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Those  animals,  on  the  contrary,  that  have  been  re^ 
mariuibljr  seniceable  to  their  masters,  become  Ihe 
objects  of  a  very  lively  gratitude.  We  are  shocked 
at  the  bmtahty  of  that  officer,  mentioned  in  the 
Turkish  Spy,  who  stabbed  the  horse  that  had  carried 
him  across  an  arm  of  the  sea,  lest  that  animal  should 
afterwards  distinguish  some  other  person  by  a  similar 
adventure. 

But,  though  animals  are  not  onty  the  causes  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  but  are  also  capable  of  fi^lii^ 
those  sensations,  they  are  still  far  firom  being  com- 
plete and  perfect  objects  either  of  gratitude  or  resent- 
ment; and  those  passions  still  feel,  that  there  is  some- 
thing wanting  to  their  entire  gratification.  What 
gratitude  chiefly  desires,  is  not  only  to  make  the  be- 
nefactor feel  pleasure  in  his  turn,  but  to  make  him 
conscious  (hat  he  meets  with  this  reward  on  account 
of  his  past  conduct,  to  make  him  pleased  with  that 
conduct,  and  to  satisfy  him  that  the  person  upon  whom 
he  bestowed  his  good  offices  was  not  imworthy  of 
them.  What  most  of  all  charms  us  in  our  benefactor, 
is  the  concord  between  his  sentiments  and  our  own^ 
with  regard  to  what  interests  us  so  nearly  as  the  worth 
of  our  own  character,  and  the  esteem  that  is  due  to 
us.  We  are  delighted  to  find  a  person  who  values  us 
as  we  value  ourselves,  and  ^stinguishes  us  firom  th« 
rest  of  mankind,  with  an  attention  not  unlike  that 
with  which  we  distinguish  ourselves.  To  maintain 
in  him  these  agreeable  and  flattering  sentiments,  is 
one  of  the  chief  ends  proposed  by  the  returns  we  are 
disposed  to  make  to  him.  A  generous  mind  often  dis* 
dains  the  interested  thou^t  of  extorting  new  favours 
from  its  benefactor,  by  what  may  be  called  tiie  impor- 
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ies  of  its  gratitude.  But  to  preserve  and  to  in- 
crease his  esteem,  is  an  interest  which  the  greatest 
mind  does  not  think  unworthy  of  its  attetitioR.  And 
this  is  the  foundation  of  what  I  formerly  observed, 
that  when  we  cannot  enter  into  the  motives  of  ow 
benefactor,  when  his  conduct  and  character  appear 
unworthy  of  our  aj^robadon,  let  his  services  have 
been  ever  so  great,  our  gratitude  is  alwaj's  sensibly 
diminished.  We  are  less  flattered  by  the  dLstiactioa: 
and  to  preserve  tlie  esteem  of  so  weak,  or  so  wortb 
less  a  patron,  seenis  to  be  an  object  wliich  does  not 
deserve  to  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake. 

The  object,  on  the  contrary,  which  reseDtmeotia 
chiefly  intent  upon,  is  not  so  much  to  make  our  enemy 
feel  pain  in  his  turn,  as  to  make  him  conscious  that  he 
feels  it  upon  account  of  his  past  couduct,  to  mafce 
him  repent  of  that  conduct,  and  to  make  liitu  sensi- 
ble, that  the  person  whom  he  injured  did  not  desene 
to  be  treated  in  that  manner.  What  chiefly  enrages 
us  against  the  man  who  injures  or  insiihs  us,  is  the 
httle  account  which  he  seems  to  make  of  us,  the  un- 
reasonable preference  which  he  gives  to  himself 
above  us,  and  that  absurd  self-love,  by  wliich  be 
seems  to  imagine,  that  other  people  may  be  sacri- 
ficed at  any  time,  to  his  convenieucy  or  his  humour- 
Tlie  glaring  impropriety  of  this  conduct,  the  gross  in- 
solence and  injustice  which  it  seems  to  involve  in  it, 
often  shock  and  exasperate  us  more  tlian  all  the  mis- 
chief which  we  have  suffiered.  To  bring  him  back 
to  a  more  just  sense  of  »vhat  is  due  to  other  people, 
to  make  him  sensible  of  what  be  owes  us,  and  of  lb« 
wrong  that  he  has  done  to  us,  is  frequently  tlie  prin  " 
end  proposed  in  our  revenge,  wbicli  is  always  imji 
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feet  when  it  cannot  accomplish  this.  When  our 
enemy  appears  to  have  done  us  no  injury,  when*  we 
are  sensible  tliat  he  acted  quite  properly,  that,  in  his 
situation,  we  should  have  done  the  same  thing,  and 
that  we  deserved  from  him  all  the  mischief  we  met 
with;  in  that  case,  if  we  have  the  least  spark  either 
of  candour  or  justice,  we  can  entertain  no  sort  of 
resentment. 

Before  any  thing,  therefore,  can  be  the  complete 
and  proper  object,  either  of  gratitude  or  resentment, 
it  must  possess  three  different  qualifications.  First, 
it  must  be  the  cause  of  pleasure  in  the  one  case,  and 
of  pain  in  the  other.  Secondly,  it  must  be  capable 
of  feeling  those  sensations.  And,  thirdly,  it  must  not 
only  have  produced  those  sensations,  but  it  must  have 
produced  them  from  design,  and  from  a  design  that  is 
approved  of  in  the  one  case,  and  disapproved  of.  in 
the  other.  It  is  by  the  first  qualification  that  any  ob- 
ject is  capable  of  exciting  those  passions:  it  is  by  the 
second,  that  it  is  in  any  respect  capable  of  gratifying 
them:  the  third  qualification  is  not  only  necessary  for 
their  complete  satisfaction,  but,  as  it  gives  a  pleasure 
or  pain  that  is  both  exquisite  and  peculiar,  it  is  like- 
wise an  additional  exciting  cause  of  those  passions. 

As  what  gives  pleasure  or  pain,  therefore,  either 
in  one  way  or  another,  is  the  sole  exciting  cause  of 
gratitude  and  resentment;  though  the  intentions  of 
any  person  should  be  ever  so  proper  and  beneficent, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  ever  so  improper  and  malevolent 
on  the  other;  yet,  if  he  has  failed  in  producing  either 
the  good  or  the  evil  which  he  intended,  as  one  of  the 
exciting  causes  is  wanting  in  both  cases,  less  gratitude 
seems  due  to  him  in  the  one,  and  less  resentment  in 


!  other.  Aod,  od  the  coBtrary,  tboa^  in  the  w- 
tcBdong  of  any  per^oo,  there  wad  either  bo  laudable 
de^ee  of  benevoleace  on  the  eoe  band,  or  oo  blame- 
aUe  degree  of  malice  on  the  other;  yet  if  his  actioBK 
shook)  prtxtece  either  great  good  or  great  evil,  as  oh 
of  the  excitiiig  causes  takes  place  opoo  bo<k  ifese 
occaaioDS.  some  gratitade  ia  apt  to  arise  towards  bin 
in  the  oae,  and  some  re^eatmeot  in  the  other.  A 
shadow  of  merit  seems  to  tall  upon  him  in  the  fir^  a 
shadow  of  demerit  in  Ibe  secoinL  And,  as  the  ow- 
sequences  of  actions  are  ahogether  under  tiieen- 
pire  of  fortnne.  hence  arises  her  infiuence  upon  the 
sentiments  of  Tpan^inrf  with  regard  to  merit  aiul  it- 
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(ytheJEoOentofthismJhienceofFfn^ 

The  effect  of  this  influence  of  fortune,  is,  first, 
to  diminish  our  sense  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  those 
actions  which  arose  from  the  most  laudable  or  blame- 
able  intentions,  when  they  fail  of  producing  their  pro* 
posed  ^ects:  and  secondly,  to  increase  our  sense 
of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  actions,  beyond  what  is  due 
to  the  motives  or  affections  from  which  they  proceed 
when  they  accidently  give  occasion  eitiier  to  extraor- 
dinary pleasure  or  pain. 

1.  First,  I  say,  though  the  mtentions  of  any  per- 
son should  be  ever  so  proper  and  beneficent,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  ever  so  improper  and  malevolent,  on  the 
other,  yet,  if  they  fail  in  producing  their  effects,  his 
merit  seems  imperfect  in  the  one  case,  and  his  de- 
merit incomplete  in  the  other.  Nor  is  this  irr^u- 
larity  of  sentiment  felt  only  by  those  who  are  inmie- 
diately  affected  by  the  consequences  of  any  action. 
It  is  felt,  in  some  measure,  even  by  the  impartial 
spectator.  The  man  who  solicits  an  office  for  an- 
other, without  obtaining  it,  is  regarded  as  his  friend, 
and  seems  to  deserve  his  love  and  affection.  But 
the  man  who  not  only  solicits,  but  procures  it,  is  more 
pecuharly  considered  as  his  patra||,and  benefactor, 
and  is  entitied  to  his  rei^ect  and  ^rotude.  The  per- 
son obliged,  we  are  apt  to  think,  may,  with  some  jus- 
tice, imagine  himself  on  a  level  with  the  first:  but  we 
cannot  enter  into  his  sentiments,  if  he  does  not  feel 
himself  inferior  to  the  second.    It  is  conunon  indeed 
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to  say,  that  we  ai*e  equally  obliged  to  the  man  who 
has  endeavoured  to  serve  us,  as  to  him  who  actually 
did  so.     It  is  the  speech  which  we  constantly  make 
upon  every  unsuccessful  attempt  of  tliis  kind;  but 
which  like  all  other  fine  speeches,  must  be  under- 
stood with  a  grain  of  allowance.    The  sendments 
which  a  man  of  generosity  entertains  for  the  friend 
who  fails,  may  often  indeed  be  nearly  the  same  with 
those  which  he  conceives  for  him  who  succeeds:  and 
the  more  generous  he  is,  the  more  nearly  will  those 
sentiments  approach  to  an  exact  level.  With  the  truly 
generous,  to  be  beloved,  to  be  esteemed  by  those 
whom  they  themselves  think  worthy  of  esteem,  g^ves 
more  pleasure,  and  thereby  excites  more  gratitude^ 
than  all  the  advantages  which  they  can  ever  expect 
from  those  sentiments.    \^lien  they  lose  those  advanr 
tages  therefore,  they  seem  to  lose  but  a  trifle,  whidi 
is  scarce  worth  regarding.     They  still  however  lose 
something.     Their  pleasure,  tlierefore,  and,  conse- 
quently, their  gratitude,  is  not  perfectly  complete:  and 
accordingly,  if  between  the  friend  who  fails,  and  the 
friend  who   succeeds,  all  other   circumstances  are 
equal,  there  will,  even  in  the  noblest  and  best  mind 
be  some  Uttle  difference  of  affection  in  favour  of  him 
who  succeeds.    Nay,  so  unjust  are  mankind  in  this 
respect,  that  though  the  intended  benefit  should  be 
procured,  yet  if  it  is  not  procured  by  the  means  of  a 
particular  bene&g|pr,  they  are  apt  to  think  that  less 
gratitude  is  due  mthe  man,  who  with  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world  could  do  no  more  tlian  help  it  a  little 
forward.  As  their  gratitude  is  in  this  case  divided  among 
the  different  persons  who  contributed  to  their  pleasure^ 
a  smaller  share  of  it  seems  due  to  any  one.  Such  a  per- 
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sdn,  we  hear  men  commonly  say,  intended  no  doubt 
te  serve  us:  and  we  reallj  believe  exefted himself  to 
the  utmost  of  his  abilities  for  that  purpose.  We  are  not, 
however  obliged  to  him  for  this  benefit;  since,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  concurrence  of  others,  aH  that  he  could 
have  done  would  never  have  brought  it  about    This 
consideration,  they  imagine,  should  even  in  the  eyes 
of  the  impartial  spectator,  diminish  the  debt  winch 
they  o#e  to  him.    The  person  himself  who  has  un- 
successfully endeavoured  to  confer  a  benefit,  has  by 
no  means  the  same  dependency  upon  the  gratitude  of 
the  man  whom  he  meant  to  oblige,  nor  the  same  sense 
of  his  own  merit  towards  him,  which  he  woidd  have 
had  in  the  case  of  success. 

Even  the  merit  of  talents  and  abilities  which  some 
accident  has  hindered  from  producing  their  effects, 
seems  in  some  measure  imperfect,  even  to  those  who 
are  ftrily  convii^ced  of  their  capacity  to  produce  them. 
The  general  who  has  been  hindered  by  the  envy  of 
ministers  from  gaining  some  great  advantage  over  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  regrets  the  loss  of  the  op- 
portunity for  ever  afler.    Nor  is  it  only  upon  account 
of  the  public  that  he  regrets  it    He  laments  that  he 
was  hindered  from  performing  an  action  which  would 
have  added  a  ^new  lustre  to  his  character  in  his  own 
eyes,  as  well  as  m  those  of  every  other  person.    It 
satisfies  neither  himself  nor  others  to  reflect  that  the 
plan  or  design  was  all  that  depended  on  him,  that  no 
greater  capacity  was  required  to  execute  it  than  what 
was  necessary  to  concert  it:  that  he  was  allowed  to 
be  every  way  capable  of  executing  it,  and  that  had 
he  been  permitted  to  go  on,  success  was  infallible. 
He  still  did  not  execute  it;  and  thou^  he  might  de- 
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'  serve  aD  the  amHrobation  whidi  is  dae  to  a 
ID0U8  and  great  design,  he  still  wanted  the  actu^  mt^ 
rit  of  having  performed  a  great  action.  To  take  )9tt 
management  of  any  affair  of  public  conceni  firom  4f 
man  who  has  almost  brou^t  it  to  a  concluaion,  is  rff  . 
garded  as  the  most  iundious  injustice.  Aa  httha^ 
done  80  much,  he  should,  we  think,  have  been  ltDa% 
ed  to  acquire  the  complete  merit  of  putting  an  c^ 
to  it  It  was  objected  to  Fompey,  that  he 
Djptfn  die  rictories  of  Lueullus,  and  gathered, 
buirelB  which  were  due  to  the  fortune  and  nlsnr-:fif 
anoAer.  The  ^ty  of  LucuUub,  it  seems,  ^m.MM 
conqilete  even  in  die  opinion  of  his  own  fiieDda^,  i4w 
be  was  not  permitted  to  fimsh  that  conquest,  vvjbip^ 
Jiis  conduct  and  courage  had  put  in  the  paw^, /t^-^f^ 
most  any  man  to  fini^.  It  mortifies  an  wxdiit^ 
when  hia  plans  are  either  not  executed  at  aD,  or-j/Atm 
diey  are  so  far  altered  as  to  spoil  the  effect  «f-^ 
building.  The  plan,  however,  is  all  that  depends  vfm 
the  architect  The  whole  of  his  genius  i%  to  gnA 
judges,  as  completely  discovered  in  that  Mjii.  tfafl 
actusJ  execution.  But  apian  does  not^  .even  toftf 
most  intelligent,  give  the  same  pleasure  as  a  noHi 
and  magnificent  building.  They  may  discoTcr  « 
much,  both  of  taste  and  genius,  in  the  one  aa  in  t^ 
odier.  But  tiieir  effects  are  still  vastly  diffiu«nt(.|yM| 
the  amusement  derived  fi*om  the  first,  never  anoraMr 
es  to  the  wonder  and  admiration  which  are  someopv 
excited  by  the  second.  We  may  believe  of  many 
men,  that  flieir  talents  are  superior  to  those  of  Cie- 
sar  and  AJexander;  and  that  in  the  same  situations 
they  would  perform  stiU  greater  actions.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  we  do  not  behold  them  with  that 
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astonishment  and  admiration  with  which  those  two 
heroes  have  been  regarded  in  all  ages  and  nations. 
The  calm  judgments  of  the  mind  may  approve  of 
them  more,  but  they  want  the  splendour  of  great  ac- 
tions to  dazzle  and  transport  it  The  superioritp'  of 
virtues  and  talents  has  not,  even  upon  those  who  ac- 
knowledge that  superiority,  the  same  effect  with  the 
superiority  of  achievements. 

As  the  merit  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  do  good 
seems  thus,  in  the  eyes  of  ungrateful  mankind,  to  be 
diminished  by  the  miscarriage,  so  does  likewise  the 
demerit  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  do  evil.  The 
design  to  commit  a  crime,  how  clearly  soever  it  may 
be  proved,  is  scarce  ever  punished  with  the  same  se- 
verity as  tiie  actual  commission  of  it  The  case  of 
treason  is  perhaps  the  only  exception.  That  crime 
immediately  affecting  the  being  of  the  government  it- 
self, the  government  is  naturally  more  jealous  of  it 
than  of  any  other.  In  the  punishment  of  treason,  the 
sovereign  resents  the  injuries  which  are  immediately 
done  to  himself:  in  the  punishment  of  other  crimes^ 
he  resents  those  which  are  done  to  other  men.  It  is 
his  own  resentment  which  he  indulges  in  the  one 
case:  it  is  that  of  his  subjects  which  by  sympathy  he 
enters  into  in  the  other.  In  the  first  case,  therefore, 
ais  he  judges  in  his  own  cause,  he  is  very  apt  to  be 
more  violent  and  sangumaiy  in  his  punishments  than 
tiie  impartial  spectator  can  approve  of  His  resent- 
ment too  rises  here  upon  smaller  occasions,  and  does 
not  always,  as  in  other  cases,  wait  for  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  crime,  or  even  for  the  attempt  to  commit 
it  A  treasonable  concert,  though  nothing  has  been 
done,  or  even  attempted  in  consequence  of  it,  nay,  a 
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treasonable  conversation,  is  in  many  countries  pimidi- 
ed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  actual  commissiim  of 
treason.    With  regard  to  all  other  crimes,  the  mere 
design,  upon  which  no  attempt  has  followed,  is  seldon 
punished  at  all,  and  is  never  punished  severely.    A 
criminal  design,  and  a  criminal  action,  it  may  be  saH 
indeed,  do  not  necessarily  suppose  the  same  degree 
of  depravity,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  subjected 
to  the  same  punishment    We  are  capable^  it  may  be 
said,  of  resolving,  and  even  of  taking  measures  tuf 
execute,  many  things  which,  when  it  comes  to  the 
point,  we  feel  ourselves  altogether  incapable  of  exe- 
cuting.   But  this  reason  can  have  no  place  when  t)ie 
design  has  been  carried  the  length  .ef  the  last  attensft 
The  man,  however,  who  fires  a  pistol  at  his  enmy 
but  misses  him,  is  punished  with  death  by  the  la^ws  of 
scarce  any  country.     By  the  old  law  of  Scotfw^ 
thou^  he  should  wound  him,  yet,  unless  death  ensms 
within  a  certain  time,  the  assassin  is  not  liable  to  Ae 
least  punishment  The  resentment  of  mankind,  how* 
ever,  runs  so  high  against  this  crime,  their  tecror  for 
the  man  who  shows  himself  capable  of  commit^ 
it,  is  so  great,  that  the  mere  attempt  to  comiQit  il 
ought  in  all  countries  to  be  capital    The  attenyitts 
commit  smaller  crimes  is  almost  always  puaislied 
very  lightly,  and  sometimes  is  not  punished  at  aU.  The 
thief,  whose  hand  has  been  caught  in  his  nei^Uwofe 
pocket  before  he  had  taken  any  thing  out  of  it^  npmr 
ished  with  ignominy  only.   If  he  had  got  time  to  take 
away  an  handkerchief,  he  would  have  been  pot  t» 
death.    The  house-breaker,  who  has  been  found  set- 
ting a  ladder  to  his  neighbour's  window,  but  had  not 
got  into  it,  is  not  exposed  to  capital  punishmeHl 
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The  attempt  to  ravish  is  not  punished  as  a  rape.  The 
attempt  to  seduce  a  married  woman  is  not  punished 
at  all,  though  seduction  is  punished  severely.  Our 
resentment  against  the  person  who  onlj  attempted  to 
do  a  mischief,  is  seldom  so  strong  as  to  bear  us  out 
m  inflicting  ttie  same  punishment  upon  him,  which 
we  should  have  thou^t  due  if  he  had  actuatty  done 
it  In  the  one  case^  the  joy  of  our  deliverance  alle- 
viates our  sense  of  (he  atrocity  of  his  conduct;  in  the 
other,  tibe  grief  of  our  misfortune  increases  it.  His 
real  demerit,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  same  in 
both  cases,  since  his  intentions  were  equally  criminal; 
and  there  is  in  this  rei^pect,  therefore,  an  irregularity 
in  the  sentiment^of  all  men,  and  a  consequent  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline,  in  the  laws  of,  I  believe,  all  nations, 
of  the  most  civilized,  as  well  as  of  the  most  barba- 
rous. The  humanity  of  a  civilized  people  disposes 
Ihem  eitiier  to  dispense  vrith,  or  to  mitigate  punish- 
ments wherever  their  natural  indignation  is  not  goad- 
ed on  by  the  consequences  of  the  crime.  Barbari- 
ans, on  the  other  hand,  when  no  actual  consequence 
has  happened  from  any  action,  are  not  apt  to  be  very 
delicate  or  inquisitive  about  the  motives. 

The  person  himself  wiio,  either  from  passion,  or 
jfrom  the  mfluence  of  bad  company,  has  resolved,  and 
perhaps  taken  meaures  to  perpetrate  some  crime, 
but  who  has  fortunately  been  prevented  by  an  acci- 
dent which  put  it  out  of  bis  power,  is  sure,  if  he  has 
any  remains  of  conscience,  to  regard  this  event  alt 
his  life  after  as  a  great  and  signal  deliverance.  He 
can  never  think  of  it  without  returning  thanks  to 
Heaven  for  having  been  thus  graciously  pleased  to 
save  him  from  the  guilt  in  which  he  was  just  ready  to 
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phmge  hinBdC  and  to  hinder  Imii  finom  n/aimmg  ^ 
the  rest  of  his  life  a  scene  of  horror,  reoMMnse^  mi^ 
repentance.  But  tfiou^  his  hands  are  innocenl;  he  ii  ' 
conscious  Aat  his  heart  is  equalty  goShf  as  if  he  hdf 
actually  executed  what  he  was  so  ful^  resdved  l^oit> 
It  gives  great  ease  to  his  conscience^  howeftMif'tf 
considw  that  the  crime  was  not  executed,  thoi^  htf 
knows  that  the  failure  arose  from  no  virtne  ^Uoif 
He  stiD  considers  himself  as  less  deserring  af-yaff 
ishment  and  resentment;  and  diis  good  fortune  eiAd^ 
diminishes,  or  takes  awaj  akogedier,  all  niiwfr  \t 
guilt    To  remember  how  much  he  was  resolniilij^ 
on  it,  has  no  other  effect  than  to  make  him  nguA 
his  escape  as  the  greater  and  moT%  miraculons:  M 
he  still  fancies  that  he  has  escaped,  and  he  ''l 
back  upon  the  danger  to  ^i^cb  his  peace  of  i 
was  exposed,  with  that  terror,  with  which  one  vrf»  ii 
in  safety  may  sometimes  remember  the  hazard  M 
was  in  of  falling  over  a  precipice,  and  shudder  wiA^ 
horror  at  the  thou^t  ' 

2.  The  second  effect  of  this  influence  of  flbfflane, 
is  to  increase  our  sense  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
actions  beyond  what  is  due  to  the  motives  or  aflfectioa 
from  which  they  proceed,  when  tiiey  happen  to  give 
occasion  to  extraordinary  pleasure  or  pain.  The 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  effects  of  the  action  oAen' 
throw  a  shadow  of  merit  or  demerit  upon  Ihe  ageril^' 
though  in  his  intention  there  was  nothing  that  de- 
served either  praise  or  blame,  or  at  least  that  deserlf^ 
ed  them  in  the  degree  in  which  we  are  apt  to  bestow 
them.  Thus,  even  the  messenger  of  bad  news  is 
disagreeable  to  us,  and,  on  the  contrary,  we  feel  a 
sort  of  gratitade  for  the  man  who  brings  us  good 
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tidings.    For  a  moment  we  look  upon  them  both  as 
the  authors,  the  one  of  our  good^  the  other  of  our 
bad  fortune,  and  regard  them  in  some  measure  as  if 
they  had  really  brought  about  the  events  which  they 
only  give  an  account  of.    The  first  author  of  our  joy 
is  naturally  the  object  of  a  transitory  gratitude:  we 
embrace  him  with  warmth  and  affection,  and  should 
be  glad  during  the  instant  of  our  prosperity,  to  re- 
ward him  as  for  some  signal  service.     By  the  cus- 
tom of  all  courts,  the  officer,  who  brings  the  news  of 
a  victory,  is  entitled  to  considerable  preferments,  and 
the  general  always  chooses  one  of  his  principal  fa- 
Yomites  to  go  upon  so  agreeable  an  errand.     The 
first  author  of  our  sorrow  is,  on  the  contrary,  just  as 
naturally  the  object  of  a  transitory  resentment    We 
can  scarce  avoid  looking  upon  him  with  chagrin  and 
uneasiness;  and  the  rude  and  brutal  are  apt  to  vQpt 
upon  him  that  spleen  which  his  intelligence  gives  oc- 
casion to.    Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  struck  off  the 
head  of  the  man  who  brought  him  the  first  account 
of  the  approach  of  a  formidable  enemy.    To  punish 
in  this  manner  the  author  of  bad  tidings,  seenpis  bar- 
barous and  inhuman :  yet,  to  reward  the  messenger 
of  good  news,  is  not  disagreeable  to  us;  we  think  it 
suitable  to  the  bounty  of  kings.     But  why  do  we 
make  this  difference,  since,  if  there  is  no  fault  in  the 
one,  neither  is  there  any  merit  in  the  other?  It  is  be- 
cause any  sort  of  reason  seems  sufficient  to  au- 
thorize the  exertion  of  the  social  and  benevolent  af- 
fections; but  it  requires  the  most  solid  and  substantial 
to  make  us  enter  into  that  of  the  unsocial  and  male- 
volent 


But  tfaoQ^  m  geMnl  we  are  svcrae  to  enter  H0 
flie  ODBOGlal  euid  malevoleiit  affectioifii^  thoiq^  We  Uf 
it  dowB  for  a  rule  that  we  ought  mever  to  txppxmt^ 
Iheir  gntificatiei^  unlets  ao  far  « the  aiafidimB  itti 
wgust  iateBtioni  of  die  person,  against  wh<MK  Atf 
afe  dfa'cctec^  rendcav  hkn  their  proper  objeels  y«^ 
upofu  same  occaaions,  we  relax  of  tfaia  acffcaHf^ 
When  dM  nai^figence  of  one  man  haa  occMbni 
some  Unintended  damage  to  another^  we  guiliri^ 
enter  ao  far  into  the  resentment  of  Ae  anforeeiv  ^^ 
qppro?eof  kb  inffictmg  a  punishment  iq[>ovAaio0 
fimder  npiidi  beyand  what  the  offence  wesMhMil 
appeared  to  deserFO,  had  no  such  unhid^  dsiW 
lyience  fUtowed  from  it 

*  There  ia  m  degree  of  n^igence,  wludi  iniiWM  tfT 
pear  to  deaerre  some  ekastisement  thou^  it  sMIf: 
ograsion  no  damage  to  anj  body.    Thus^  if  ar  fMI^ 
son  dMMld  throw  a  large  stone  orer  a  waH  iiMrl 
pubfe  street  withoat  giving  warning  to  those  #IM 
ms^  be  passing  by,  and  without  regardhig  vAriHft  il 
was  likelf  to  fell,  he  would  undonbtecy^  des^PW)Mm# 
ehastiaenient    A  very  accurate  poHce  woidil  |aftMl 
so  absurd  an  aetion^  even  though  it  had  dontf  no  mlt*' 
diie£    The  person  who  has  been  guilty  of  it;  Aewtf^ 
an  insolent  contmpt  of  the  happiness  andsafe^llf 
ottters.    There  is  real  injustice  in  his  conduct    WUr 
vfantonly  e!^po8e8  his  nei^ibour  to  what  no  man  in  MV 
senses  would  choose  to  expose  himseU*  and  evidMUl^' 
wants  diataense  of  what  is  due  to  his  fettow-creatdrel^ 
wiiseh;  is  the  basis  of  justice  and  of  society.     OittM. 
ne^^ig^aice  therefore  is,  ui  the  law,  said  to  be  alMMf* 
equal  to  maficious  design.^    When  any  unluclgr  eeiliK 

*  Ltttft  culpa  prope  dolum  est 
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sequences  happen  from  such  carelessness^  the  per- 
son who  has  been  guilty  of  it  is  oflen  punished  as  if 
he  had  reaDy  intended  those  consequences;  and  las 
conduct,  which  was  only  thoughtless  and  insolent^  and 
what  desen^ed  some  chastisement,  is  considered  an 
atrocious,  and  as  Uable  to  the  severest  punishment 
Thus  if,  by  the  imprudent  action  above  mentione<]^ 
he  should  accidentally  kill  a  man,  he  is,  by  the  laws 
of  many  counti-ies,  particularly  by  the  old  law  of 
Scotland,  liable  to  the  last  punishment  And  thou^ 
this  is  no  doubt  excessively  severe,  it  is  not  altogeth- 
er inconsistent  with  our  natural  sentiments.  Our 
just  indignation  against  the  iblly  and  inhumanity  of  his 
conduct  is  exasperated  by  our  sympathy  with  the  un- 
fortunate sufferer.  Nothing,  however,  would  appear 
more  shocking  to  our  natm*al  sense  of  equity,  than 
to  bring  a  man  to  tlie  scaffold  merely  for  having 
thrown  a  stone  carelessly  into  the  street  without 
hurting  any  body.  The  folly  and  inhumanity  of  his 
conduct,  however,  would  in  this  case  be  the  same; 
but  still  our  sentiments  would  be  very  different  The 
consideration  of  this  difference  may  satisfy  us  how 
much  the  indignation  even  of  the  spectator,  is  apt  to 
be  animated  by  the  actual  consequences  of  the  ac- 
tion. In  cases  of  this  kind  there  will,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  be  found  a  great  degree  of  severity  in  the 
laws  of  almost  all  nations;  as  I  have  already  observed 
that  in  those  of  an  opposite  kind  there  was  a  very  ge- 
neral relaxation  of  discipline. 

There  is  another  degree  of  negligence  which  does 
not  involve  in  it  any  sort  of  injustice.  The  person 
who  is  guilty  of  it  treats  his  neighbour  as  he  treats 

himself^  means  no  harm  to  any  body^  and  is  far  from 
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entertaining  any  insolent  contempt  for  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  odiers.  He  is  not,  however,  so  careAl 
and  circumspect  in  bis  conduct  as  he  ou^t  to  be, 
and  deserves  upon  this  account  some  degree  of  blame 
and  censure,  but  no  sort  of  punishment  Tet  if,  hj 
a  negligence*  of  this  kind,  he  should  occasion  some 
damage  to  another  person,  he  is  by  the  laws  of^  I 
believe,  all  countries,  obliged  to  compensate  it  And 
thou^  this  is  no  doubt  a  real  punishment,  and  what 
no  mortal  would  have  thought  of  inflicting  upon  liitt^ 
had  it  not  been  for  the  unlucky  accident  which  his 
Conduct  gave  occasion  to;  yet  thiii  decision  rf  Oilb 
law  is  approved  of  by  the  natural  sentiments  of  aB 
mankind.  Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more  ju6t  An 
that  one  man  should  not  suffer  by  the  carelenneHl 
of  another;  and  that  the  damage  occasioned  by  blailhfr- 
able  negligence,  should  be  made  up  by  the  persoii 
who  was  guilty  of  it. 

There  is  another  species  of  negligence,!  whidi 
consists  merely  in  a  want  of  the  most  anxious  ttnii- 
dity  and  circumspection,  with  regard  to  all  the  possi- 
ble consequences  of  our  actions.  The  want  of  itib 
painful  attention,  when  no  bad  consequences  fbllo# J 
from  i^  is  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  blameaUc^ 
that  the  contrary  quality  is  rather  considered  as  suck 
That  timid  circumspection  which  is  afraid  of  eveiy 
thing,  is  never  regarded  as  a  virtue,  but  as  a  qualitjr 
which,  more  than  any  other,  incapacitates  for  stctitiii 
and  business.  Yet  when,  from  a  want  of  this  ex- 
cessive care,  a  person  happens  to  occasion  some 
damage  to  another,  he  is  often  by  the  law  obliged  to 
compensate  it    Thus,  by  ihe  Aquilian  law,  the  man, 

"^  Culpa  leviff.  f  Culpa  levissima. 
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who  not  being  able  to  manage  a  horse  that  had  acci- 
dently  taken  fright,  sfalould  happen  to  ride  down  his 
neighbour's  slave,  is  oUiged  to  compensate  the  da- 
mage. When  an  accident  of  this  kind  happens^  we 
are  apt  to  think  that  he  ought  not  to  have  rode  such 
a  horse,  and  to  regard  his  attempting  it  as  an  unpar- 
donable levity;  though  without  this  accident  we  ^ould 
not  only  iiave  made  no  such  reflection,  but  should 
liave  regarded  his  refusing  it  as  the  effect  of  timid 
weakness,  and  of  an  anxie^  about  merely  possible 
^events,  which  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  be  aware  of. 
The  person  himself,  who  by  an  ^cident  even  of  this 
kind  has  involuntarily  hurt  another,  seems  to  have 
6ome  sense  of  his  own  ill  desert  with  regard  to  him. 
He  naturally  runs  up  to  the  sufferer  to  express  his 
concern  for  what  has  happened,  and  to  make  everjr 
acknowledgment  in  his  power.  If  he  has  any  seor 
^ibility,  he  necessarily  desires  to  compensate  the  da- 
mage, and  to  do  every  thing  he  can  to  appease  that 
animal  resentment,  which  he  is  sensible  will  be  apt 
to  arise  in  the  breast  of  the  sufferer.  To  make  no 
apology,  to  offer  no  atonement^  is  regarded  83  the 
highest  brutality.  Yet  why  should  he  make  an  apo<- 
logy  4Pore  than  any  other  person?  Why  should  he, 
since  he  was  equally  innocent  with  any  other  by- 
stander, be  thus  singled  out  from  among  all  man- 
kind, to  make  up  for  the  bad  fortune  of  another? 
This  task  would  Bwceiy  never  be  imposed  iqKm  liim, 
did  not  even  the  impartial  spectator  feel  some  indul^ 
gence  for  what  may  be  regarded  as  tfie  unjust  re- 
sentment of  that  other. 


^ 


CHAPTER  in. 

Qf  the  Jmid  cause  of  tins  hrf^niarih/ f^ . 

SUCH  is  the  eflect  of  Ibe  good  or  bad  coi 
nf  actiotis  opoD  the  semiiDeBts  both  of  the  pcfss* 
performs  tfaem.  and  of  others:  and  tfans 
which  gorems  &»e  world,  has  some  infloence  •• 
we  should  be  least  willing  to  aDow  ber  aoj.  and  di 
ia  wme  measure  the  scotimeDLs  of  manfciiML 
regard  to  the  character  and  conduct  both 
,  Bches  and  others.  That  the  world  jadscs  bf  tbt. 
event  aad  not  by  the  desisTi-  ii35  been  in  afl  agel 
the  complaint,  and  is  the  great  discoara^;eiiieiil  of 
virtoe.  Every  body  agrees  to  the  general  maufli, 
that  as  the  event  does  not  depend  on  Uie  ageof.  it 
ou^t  to  have  no  inflaence  upon  oar  sentimeDl;^  with 
regard  to  the  merit  or  propriety  o\'  his  conduct  Bd 
when  we  come  to  particulars,  we  &nd  diat  our  seob- 
ments  are  scarce  in  any  one  iBStance  exacthr  cod- 
fonuable  to  what  this  equitable  maxim  would  direct 
The  happy  or  onprosperous  event  of  any  action,  ii 
Dot  only  apt  to  give  a?  a  good  or  bad  opinion  of 
prudence  with  which  it  was  conducted,  but  almost 
always  too  animates  our  gratitude  or  resentment,  oar 
sense  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  design. 

N'atore.  however,  when  she  implanted  the  etA 
of  this  irregularity  in  the  human  breast,  seeoa. » 
upon  all  other  occasions,  to  have  intended  the  iNp- 
pbess  and  p^fectiun  of  the  species.  If  the  hnrtW 
Bess  of  the  design,  if  the  oialevolence  of  the  affer*^ 
mre  alone  the  caasesv^iich  excited  oar  resentn 

-  afaoold  fed  an  tbe  fiiries  of  that  passioa  agtt 
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any  person  in  whose  breast  we  suspected  or  believed 
such  designs  or  affections  were  harboured^  though 
they  had  never  broke  out  into  any  actions.  Senti- 
ments, thoughts,  intentions,  would  become  the  objects 
of  punishment;  and  if  the  indignation  of  mankind  run 
as  high  against  tiiem  as  against  actions;  if  the  base- 
ness of  the  thought  which  had  given  birth  to  no  ac- 
tion, seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  worid  as  much  to 
call  aloud  for  vengeance  as  the  baseness  of  the  action, 
every  court  of  judicature  would  become  a  real  inquisi- 
tion. There  would  be  no  safety  for  the  most  inno- 
cent and  circumspect  conduct  Bad  wishes,  bad 
views,  bad  designs,  might  still  be  suspected;  and 
while  tiiese  excited  the  same  indignation  witii  bad 
conduct,  while  bad  intentions  were  as  much  resented 
as  bad  actions,  tiiey  would  equally  expose  the  person 
to  punishment  and  resentment  Actions,  therefore, 
which  either  produce  actual  evil,  or  attempt  to  pro- 
duce it,  and  thereby  put  us  in  the  inmiediate  fear  of  it, 
are  by  the  autiior  of  nature  rendered  the  only  proper 
and  approved  objects  of  human  punishment  and  re- 
^aentment  Sentiments,  designs,  affections,  though  it 
His  fix>m  these  tiiat  according  to  cool  reason  human  ac- 
H  tions  derive  tiieir  whole  merit  or  demerit,  are  placed 
by  die  great  judge  of  hearts  beyond  the  limits  of  every 
human  jurisdiction,  and  are  reserved  for  the  cogni- 
zanceof  hisown  unerring  tribunal.  That  necessary  rule 
of  justice,  therefore,  tiiat  men  in  tiiis  life  are  liable  to 
punishment  for  their  actions  only,  not  for  their  designs 
and  intentions,  is  founded  upon  this  salutary  and  use- 
ful irregularity  in  human  sentiments  concerning  merit 
or  demerit,  which  at  first  sight  appears  so  absurd  and 
unaccountable.    But  every  part  of  nature,  when  at- 
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tentivcdlf  survejed,  eiiuaUy  demonstrates  Ihe  {mmden" 
tial  care  of  Us  author;  and  we  may  admire  Ihe  wis- 
)  dem  and  goodness  of  God  even  in  the  weakness  sjod 
/  ibUyofmen. 

Nor  is  that  iiregularily  of  sentiments  altogether 
without  its  utility,  by  which  the  merit  of  an  unsucp 
cessful  attempt  to  serve.,  and  much  more  that  of  m^re 
good  inclinations  and  kind  wishes,  shears  to  be  im- 
perfect Man  was  nwde  for  action,  and  to  pnwK^ 
by  the  exertion  of  his  faculties  such  changes  in  die 
external  circumstances  bodi  of  himself  and  olfaerB,  m 
may  seem  most  favourable  to  the  happmess  of  aU.  He 
must  not  be  satined  with  indolent  benevolence,  nor 
fancy  himself  the  friend  of  maxikind,  because  id 
his  heart  he  wishes  well  to  the  prosperity  of  Ae 
^  world.  That  he  may  caD  forth  the  whole  vigov  of 
I  his  soul,  and  strain  every  nerve,  in  order  to  pndace 
I  Uiose  ends  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  his  being  to  ad- 
vance. Nature  has  taught  him,  that  neither  hima^ 
nor  mankind  can  be  fully  satisfied  with  his  conduct 
nor  bestow  upon  it  the  full  measure  of  applause,  un- 
less he  has  actually  produced  them.  He  is  made  to 
know,  that  the  praise  of  good  intentions,  without  Ihey 
merit  of  good  offices,  will  be  but  of  little  avail  to  €X-  ^ 
cite  either  the  loudest  acclamations  of  the  world,  or 
even  the  highest  degree  of  self-applause.  The  maa 
who  has  performed  no  single  action  of  importance, 
but  whose  whole  conversation  and  deportment  >ex- 
press  the  justest,  the  noblest,  and  most  generous  sen- 
tinteqts,  can  be  entitled  to  demand  no  very  hig^  re- 
ward, even  though  his  inutili^  should  be  owiqgto 
nothing  but  tbe  wantof  an  opportunity  to  serve.  Wt 
can  still  refuse  it  him  without  blame.    We  can  0dA 
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aosk  him,  Wfaat  have  you  done?  What  actual  seirice 
ean  you  produce^  to  entitle  you  to  so  great  a  recom- 
pence?  We  esteem  you  and  love  you:  but  we  owe 
you  nothing.  To  reward  indeed  Aat  latent  virtue 
which  has  been  useless  only  for  want  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  serve,  to  bestow  upon  it  those  honours  and 
|M*efermeiits,  which^  though  in  some  measure  it  may 
be  said  to  deserve  them^  it  could  not  with  propriety 
have  insisted  upon,  is  the  effect  of  the  most  divine 
benevolence.  To  puni^,  on  the  contrary,  for  the 
affections  of  the  heart  only,  where  no  crime  has  been 
committed,  is  the  most  insolent  and  barbarous  tyranny. 
The  benevolent  affections  seem  to  deserve  most 
praise,  when  they  do  not  wait  till  it  beconies  afanost 
a  crime  fbr  tiiem  not  to  exert  themselves.  The  ma-^ 
levolent,  on  the  contrary,  can  scarce  be  too  tardy,  too 
dow,  or  deUberate. 

It  is  even  of  considerable  importance^  that  the  evil 
which  is  done  without  design  should  be  regarded  as  a 
misibrtune  to  the  doer  as  -  well  as  to  the  sufferer. 
Mai!  is  thereby  taught  to  reverence  the  hsqppiness  of 
his  bretheren,  to  tremble  lest  he  should,  even  un- 
knowingly, do  any  thing  that  can  hurt  them>  and  to 
dread  that  animal  resentment  which,  he  feels,  is  rea- 
dy to  burst  out  against  him,  if  he  should,  without  de- 
sign, be  the  unhappy  instrument  of  their  calamity.  As 
in  the  ancient  heathen  religion,  that  holy  ground 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  some  god,  was  not  to 
be  trod  upon  but  upon  solemn  and  necessary  occasions, 
and  the  man  who  had  even  ignorantly  violated  it,  be- 
came piacular  from  that  moment,  and,  until  proper 
atonement  should  be  made,  incurred  the  vengeance 
of  that  powerful  and  invisible  being  to  whom  it  had 
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been  set  apart;  so,  by  the  wisdom  of  Nature,  the  bap* 
piness  of  eveiy  imiocent  man  is,  in  the  same  manner, 
rendered  holy,  consecrated,  and  hedged  round  against 
the  approach  of  every  other  man;  not  to  be  wantonly 
trod  upon,  not  even  to  be,  in  any  respect,  ignorant^ 
and  involuntarily  \iolated,  without  requiring  some 
expiation,  some  atonement  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
ness of  such  undesigned  violation.  A  man  of  human- 
ity, who  accidentally,  and  without  the  smallest  degree 
of  blameable  negligence,  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  another  man,  feels  himself  piacular,  tfaom^ 
not  guilty.  During  his  whole  life  he  considwB  this 
accident  as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  could 
have  befallen  him.  If  the  family  of  the  slain  is  poor, 
and  he  himself  in  tolerable  circumstances,  he  im- 
mediately takes  them  under  his  protection,  and  with- 
out any  other  merit,  thinks  them  entitled  to  every 
degree  of  favour  and  kindness.  If  they  are  in  better 
circumstances,  he  endeavours  by  eveiy  subniissioDi 
by  every  expression  of  sorrow,  by  rendering  them  ev- 
ery good  office  which  he  can  devise,  or  they  accept  of^ 
to  atone  for  what  has  happened,  and  to  propitiate,  as 
much  as  possible,  their,  perhaps  natural,  though  no 
doubt  most  unjust  resentment  for  the  great,  thoi]^ 
involuntarily,  offence  which  he  has  given  theoL 

The  distress  which  an  innocent  person  feels,  who, 
by  some  accident,  has  been  led  to  do  sometfaing 
which,  if  it  had  been  done  with  knowledge  and  de- 
sign, would  have  justly  exposed  him  to  the  deepest 
reproach,  has  given  occasion  to  sonie  of  the  finest 
and  most  interesting  scenes  both  of  the  ancient  and 
of  the  modern  drama.  It  is  this  fallacious  sense  of  guill^ 
if  I  may  call  it  so,  which  constitutes  the  whole  distress 
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of  (Eedipus  and  Jocasta  upon  the  Greeks  of  Monimia 
and  Isabella  upon  the  English^  theatre.  They  are  all 
of  them  in  the  highest  degree  piacular^  though  not  one 
of  them  is  in  the  smallest  degree  guilty. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  aU  these  seemmg  irre- 
gularities of  sentiment,  if  man  should  unfortunately 
either  give  occasion  to  those  evils  which  he  did  not 
intend^  or  fail  in  producing  diat  good  which  he  intend- 
ed^ Nature  has  not  left  his  innocence  altogether  with- 
out consolation^  nor  his  virtue  altogether  without  re- 
ward He  then  calls  to  his  assistance  that  just  and 
equitable  maxim,  that  those  events  which  did  not 
depend  upon  our  conduct,  ought  not  to  diminish  Ae 
esteem  that  is  due  to  us.  He  summons  up  his  whole 
magnanimity  and  firmness  of  soul,  and  strives  to 
regard  himself,  not  in  the  light  in  which  he  at  present 
spears,  but  in  that  in  which  he  ought  to  appear^  in 
which  he  would  have  appeared  had  his  generous  de- 
signs  been  crowned  with  success,  and  in  which  he 
would  still  appear,  notwithstanding  their  miscarriage, 
if  the  sentiments  of  mankmd  were  either  altogether 
candid  and  equitable^  or  even  perfectly  consistent 
with  themselves.  The  more  candid  and  humane  part 
of  mankind  entirely  go  along  with  the  efforts  which 
he  thus  makes  to  support  himself  in  his  own  opinion. 
They  exert  their  whole  generosity  and  greatness  of 
mind,  to  correct  in  themselves  this  irregularity  of 
human  nature^  and  endeavour  to  regard  his  unfortu- 
tunate  magnanimity  in  the  same  light  in  which,  had  it 
been  successful^  they  would^  without  any  such  gener- 
ous exertion,  have  natural^  been  disposed  to  consi- 
der it 
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Op  the  foundation  of  our  judgments  CONCXRNINfi 
OUR  OWN  sentiments  AND  CONDUCT,  AND  OF  THE 
SENSE  OF  DUT7. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Oftiie  Prindpk  qf  Sdf^xpprobaiion  and  ofSdfdiaap' 

probation. 

In  flie  two  foregoing  parts  of  this  discourse,  I  bave 
chiefly  considered  the  origin  and  foundation  of  our 
judgments  concerning  the  sentiments  and  conduct 
of  others.  I  come  now  to  consider  more  particii- 
larly  the  origin  of  those  concerning  our  own. 

The  principle  by  which  we  naturally  either  approve 
or  disapprove  of  our  own  conduct,  seems  to  be  alto- 
gether the  same  with  that  by  which  we  exercise  the 
like  judgments  concerning  the  conduct  of  other  peo- 
ple. We  either  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of 
another  man,  according  as  we  feel  that,  when  we 
bring  his  case  home  to  ourselves,  we  eiflier  can  or 
cannot  entirely  sympathize  with  the  sentiments  ^d 
motives  which  directed  it  And  in  the  same  manner^ 
we  either  approve  or  disapprove  of  our  own  conduct 
according  as  we  feel  that,  when  we  place  ourselves 
in  the  situation  of  another  man,  and  view  it,  as  it 
were,  with  his  eyes  and  from  his  station^  we  eitfier 
can  or  cannot  entirely  enter  into  and  sympathize  wiA 
the  sentiments  and  motives  which    influenced   it 
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We  can  never  survey  our  own  sentiments  and  motives^ 
we  can  never  form  any  judgment  concerning  tfaem; 
unless  we  remove  ourselves,  as  it  were,  from  our  own 
natural  station,  and  endeavour  to  view  them  at  a  cer- 
tain distance,  from  us.    But  we  can  do  this  in  no 
other  way  than  by  endeavouring  to  view  ihem  with 
the  eyes  of  other  people,  or  as  other  people  are 
likely  to  view  them.     Whatever  judgment  we  can 
form  concerning  them,  accordingly,  must  always  bear 
some  secret  reference,  either  to  what  are,  or  to 
what,  upon  a  certain  condition,  would  be,  or  to  what 
we  imagine,  ought  to  be  the  judgment  of  others. 
We  endeavour  to  examine  our  own  conduct  as  we 
imagine  any  other  fair  and  impartial  spectator  would 
examine  it    If,  upon  placing  ourselves  in  his  situa- 
tion, we  thoroughly  enter  into  all  the  passions  and 
motives  which  influenced  it,  we  approve  of  it,  by 
sympathy  with  the  approbation  of  this  supposed  equi- 
table judge.    If  otherwise,  we  enter  into  his  disappro- 
bation, and  condemn  it 

Were  it  possible  that  a  human  creature  could  grow 
up  to  manhood  in  some  solitary  place,  without  any 
communication  with  his  own  species,  he  could  no 
more  think  of  his  own  character,  of  the  propriety  or 
demerit  of  his  own  sentiments  and  conduct,  of  the 
beauty  or  deformity  of  his  own  mind,  than  of  the 
beauty  or  deformity  of  his  own  face.  All  these  are 
objects  which  he  cannot  easily  see,  which  naturally 
he  does  not  look  at,  and  with  regard  to  which  he  is 
provided  with  no  mirror  which  can  present  them  to  his 
view.  Bring  him  into  society,  and  he  is  immediately 
provided  with  a  mirror  which  he  wanted  before.  It 
is  placed  in  the  countenance  and  behaviour  of  those 
he  lives  with,  which  always  mark  when  they  enter  into^ 
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and  when  tihey  disapprove  of  his  sentiments;  and  it  is 
here  that  he  first  views  the  propriety  and  impropriety  «f 
his  own  passions,  the  beauty  and  deformitfr  of  his  onm 
mind.    To  a  man  who  from  his  birth  was  a  straager 
to  society^  the  objects  of  his  passions,  the  extenai 
bodies  which  either  pleased  or  hurt  him,  woidd  occu- 
py his  whole  attention.    The  passions  themselves 
the  desires  or  aversions,  the  joys  or  sonrov^  vduch 
those  objects  excited,  though  of  all  things  die  mMt 
immediately  present  to  hun,  could  scarce  ever  be  tiM 
objects  of  his  thoughts.    The  idea  of  them  eoiild  sever 
interest  him  so  much  as  to  call  upon  his  attenthpe 
consideration.     The  consideration  of  his  joy  could  in 
him  excite  no  new  joy,  nor  that  of  his  sorrow  aay  aew 
sorrow,  though  the  consideration  of  the  causes  of 
(hose  passions  might  often  excite  both.    Bring  Mtt 
into  society,  and  all  his  own  passions  will  immediate^ 
become  the  causes  of  new  passions.    He  wiH  observe 
diat  mankind  approve  of  some  of  them,  and  are  dis- 
gusted by  others.    He  will  be  elevated  is  the  ose 
case,  and  cast  down  in  the  other;  his  denres  and 
aversions,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  will  now  ohen  be- 
come the  causes  of  new  desires  and  new  afrersHHM^ 
new  joys  and  new  sorrows:  they  will  now,  (her^m, 
interest  him  deeply,  and  often  call  upon  his  most  al^ 
tentive  consideration. 

Our  first  ideas  of  personal  beauty  and  d^ormi^^  tfs 
drawn  from  the  shape  and  appearance  of  otheFS^  b0( 
from  our  own.  We  soon  become  sensible,  however 
that  others  exercise  the  same  criticism  upon  us.  Wt 
are  pleased  when  they  approve  of  our  figure^  and  ars 
disobliged  when  ihey  seem  to  be  disgusted.  We  becMoe 
anxious  to  know  how  far  our  appearance  desepves 
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eitbw  their  blame  or  approbation.  We  exanuDe  war 
persons,  limb  hj  Haab,  and  by  ptacing  ourselvea  before 
m  looking-glaas^  or  hy  some  such  expe^ent,  endeavour, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  view  ourselves  at  the  distance 
and  witib  the  ejes  of  other  people.  If^  after  this  ex- 
amination, we  are  satined  with  oor  own  afqpearance, 
we  can  more  easily  support  the  most  disadvantage- 
ous  judgments  of  others.  If  oa  the  contraiy,  we  are 
sensible  that  we  are  the  natural  objects  of  distaste, 
eveij  afq[>earaiice  of  thear  disapprobation  mortifies 
us  beyond  all  measure.  A  man  who  is  tolerably 
bandsooBM^  will  allow  you  to  laugh  at  any  little  irregur 
larity  in  his  person;  but  all  soch  Jokes  are  commonly 
unsujyortable  to  one  who  is  really  deformed.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  we  are  anouous  aboitf  our  own 
hQauty  a^d  deibrmity^  ody  upon  account  of  its  efiect 
iqpott  odiers.  If  we  had  no  conection  with  socrety, 
we  should  be  altogether  indiffereirt  about  ei  Aer. 

In  die. same  manner  our  &rst  moral  criticisms  are 
exercised  upon  the  characters  and  cacduct  of  other 
people;  and  we  are  all  very  forward  to  observe  bow 
each  of  these  affects  us.  But  we  soon  learn,  tibzt 
other  pec^le  are  e^^pxally  firank  with  regard  to  our  own. 
We  become  anxious  to  know  how  ^we  deserve 
their  censure  or  apptause,  and  whether  to  them  we 
must  neeessarify  appear  those  agreeable  or  disagree-^ 
able  creatures  which  diey  i^epresent  us.  We  begin, 
iqmiL  this  aceomit,  tft  exannne  our  own  passkms  and 
conduct,  and  to  coaoider  how  these  must  iqppear  to 
tiiem,  by  eonsideriag  how  diey  would  appear  to  us  if 
in  Ikek  siteation.  We  suppose  owsebres  the  specta- 
tors of  our  own  behavioiur,  and  endeavour  to  inuigine 
what  efieet  it  would,  m.  this  li^^,  produce  upon  us. 
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This  is  die  oJr  lookiiig-glass  by  which  we  can,  ■ 
some  meagre,  irith  the  eyes  of  other  people, 
nize  the  propriety  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  conduct     If  in 
vieir  it  ptesses  us,  we  are  tolerably  satisfied.    Wc 
can  be  more  indifferent  about  the  applause,  and,  ■ 
some  meanre,  despise  the  censure  of  the  world:  se- 
cure that,  however  misunderstood  or  misrepresotti. 
we  are  the  natural  and  proper  objects  of  appwtn 
tion.    On  the  contrary,  if  we  are  doubtful  aboot  it 
we  are  often,  upon  that  very  account,  more 
to  gain  their  approbation,  and,  provided  we  ha«v 
already,  as  they  say,  shaken  hands  with  infant, 
are  altogether  distracted  at  the  thoughts  of  their 
sure,  which  then  strikes  us  with  double  severity. 

When  I  endeavour  to  examine  my  own  candKt, 
when  I  endeavour  to  pass  sentence  upon  it,  and  ci- 
dier  to  a4)prove  or  condemn  it,  it  is  evident  that,  in  al 
such  cases,  I  divide  myself,  as  it  were,  into  two  per- 
sons; and  that  I,  the  examiner  and  judge,  represent 
a  different  character  from  that  other  I,  the  person 
whose  conduct  is  examined  into  and  judged  of.  The 
first  is  the  spectator,  whose  sentiments  with  regard  tD 
my  own  conduct  I  endeavour  to  enter  into,  by  placing 
myself  in  his  situation,  and  by  considering  how  it 
would  appear  to  me,  when  seen  from  that  particular 
point  of  view.  The  second  is  the  agent,  the  person 
whom  I  properly  call  myself,  and  of  whose  conduct, 
under  the  character  of  a  spectator,  I  was  endeavour- 
ing to  form  some  opinion.  The  first  is  the  judge;  flie 
second  the  person  judged  of  But  that  the  judge 
should,  in  every  respect,  be  the  same  with  the  per- 
son judged  of,  is  as  impossible,  as  that  the  cause 
should^  in  every  respect,  be  the  same  with  the  effect 
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To  be  amiable  and  to  be  meritorious;  that  is,  to 
deserve  love  and  to  deserve  revirard,  are  the  great 
characters  of  virtue;  and  to  be  odious  and  punishable, 
of  vice.  But  all  these  characters  have  an  immediate 
reference  to  the  sentiments  of  others.  Virtue  is  not 
said  to  be  amiable,  or  to  be  meritorious,  because  it  is 
tiie  object  of  its  own  love,  or  of  its  own  gratitude; 
but  because  it  excites  those  sentiments  in  other  men. 
The  consciousness  that  it  is  the  object  of  such  fa- 
vourable regards,  is  the  source  of  that  inward  tran- 
quillity and  self-satisfaction  with  which  it  is  naturally 
attended,  as  the  suspicion  of  the  contrary  ^ves  occa- 
sion to  the  torments  of  vice.  What  so  great  happi- 
ness as  to  be  beloved,  and  to  know  that  we  deserve 
to  be  beloved.^  What  so  great  misery  as  to  be  hated, 
and  to  know  that  we  deserve  to  be  hated.^ 


CHAPTER  11. 

Of  the  km  of  Praise,  and  of  that  of  Fntise-toofiM* 
ness;  and  of  Oe  dread  ^  Blame,  and  of  thai  qf 

Blame-imrihiness. 

Man  naturally  desires,  not  only  to  be  loved,  but  to 
be  lovely;  or  to  be  that  thing  which  is  the  natunil  aad 
proper  object  of  lore.  He  naturally  dread%  not  onlf 
to  be  hated^  but  to  be  hateful;  or  to  be  that  thui|( 
which  is  the  natural  and  proper  object  of  hatreds  He 
desires  not  only  praise,  but  praise-worthinees;  or  to 
be  that  thing  which^  though  it  should  be  praised  bj 
nobody^  is,  however,  the  natural  and  proper  object  of 
praise.  He  dreads,  not  only  blame,  but  bUune^vmir: 
thiness;  or  to  be  tibat  thing  which,  though  it  sboukl 
be  blamed  by  nobody,  is,  however,  the  natural  and 
proper  object  of  blame. 

The  love  of  praise-worthiness  is  by  no  means  de- 
rived altogether  from  the  love  of  praise.  Those  two 
principles,  though  they  resemble  one  another,  thou^ 
they  are  connected,  and  often  blended  with  one  ano- 
ther, are  yet,  in  many  respects,  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent of  one  another. 

The  love  and  admiration  which  we  naturally  con- 
ceive for  those  whose  character  and  conduct  we  ap- 
prove ol*  necessarily  dispose  us  to  desire  to  become 
ourselves  the  objects  of  the  like  agreeable  sentiments^ 
and  to  be  as  amiable  and  as  admirable  as  those  whom 
we  love  and  admire  the  most  Emulation,  the  anxious 
desire  that  we  ourselves  should  excel,  is  origina&f 
founded  in  our  admiration  of  the  excellence  of  others. 
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Neither  can  we  be  satisfied  with  being  merely  admi- 
red for  what  other  people  are  admired.  We  must  at 
least  belieye  ourselves  to  be  admirable  for  what  they 
are  admirable.  But,  in  order  to  attain  this  satisfac- 
tion, we  must  become  the  impartial  spectators  of  our 
own  character  and  conduct  We  must  endeavour  to 
view  them  with  the  eyes,  of  other  people,  or  as  other 
people  are  likely  to  view  them.  When  seen  in  this 
light,  if  they  appear  to  us  as  we  wish,  we  are  happy 
and  contented.  But  it  greatly  confirms  this  happiness 
and  contentment  when  we  find  that  other  people^ 
viewing  them  with  those  very  eyes  with  which  we^  in 
imagination  only,  were  endeavouring  to  view  them, 
see  Aem  pl^cisely  in  the  same  light  in  which  we  our- 
selves had  seen  fliem.  Their  approbation  necessari- 
ly confirms  our  own  self-approbation.  Their  praise 
necessarily  strengtiiens  our  own  sense  of  our  own 
praise-worthiness.  In  this  case,  so  far  is  the  love  of 
praise-worthiness  from  being  derived  altogether  from 
that  of  praise,  that  the  love  of  praise  seems,  at  least 
in  a  great  measure,  to  be  derived  from  that  of  praise- 
worthiness. 

The  most  sincere  praise  can  give  little  pleasure 
when  it  cannot  be  considered  as  some  sort  of  proof 
of  praise-worthiness.  It  is  by  no  means  sufficient 
that,  from  ignorance  or  mistake,  esteem  and  admira- 
tion should,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  bestowed  upon 
us.  If  we  are  conscious  that  we  do  not  deserve  to 
be  so  favourably  tiiou^t  of,  and  that  if  the  truth  were 
known,  we  should  be  regarded  with  very  difierent 
sentiments,  our  satisfaction  is  far  firom  being  com- 
plete. The  man  who  applauds  us  either  for  actions 
which  we  did  not  perform,  or  for  motives  which  had 
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BO  sort  of  inftaeoce  npon  oar  conduct,  applauds  nrt 
as,  bat  another  person.  We  can  derive  no  sort  erf 
satisfaction  from  his  praises.  To  its  they  should  be 
more  mortifying  ihan  any  censure,  and  should  pa*- 
petuaHy  call  to  oitr  nuatte,  the  most  humbling  of  al 
reflecttona^ -tfie  reflection  of  what  we  ongbt  to  be, 
but  vrhat  we  are  not  A  woman  who  paiots.  cooU 
derive,  one  should  imagiae,  but  little  vanity  from  die 
compBmentfi  that  are  paid  to  her  complexion.  Thne. 
we  should  expect  ought  rather  to  put  her  in  mind  o( 
the  sentiments  which  her  real  complexion  vrouli  ex- 
cite, and  mortify  her  the  more  by  the  contrast  To 
be  plea-sed  with  such  groundless  applause  is  a  pcMf 
of  the  most  superficial  levit}-  and  weakness.  I(  U 
what  is  properly  called  vanity,  and  is  the  foundatin 
of  the  most  ridiculous  and  contemptible  vice^  Art 
vices  of  affectation  and  common  tying;  follies,  wlBch, 
if  experience  did  not  teach  os  how  common  tiiey  oe, 
one  should  imagine  the  least  spark  of  common  sease 
would  save  us  from.  TTie  foolish  liar,  wtto  endea- 
vours to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  company  by  the 
relation  of  adventures  which  never  had  any  exi* 
ence;  the  important  coxcomb,  who  gives  himself  ain 
of  rank  and  distinction  which  he  well  knows  he  lus 
no  just  pretensions  to;  are  both  of  tfaem^  do  doabt 
pleased  with  the  applause  which  they  fancy  tliey  DMd 
tvitb.  But  their  vanity  arises  from  so  gross  an  ih- 
sion  of  the  imagination,  that  it  is  diflQcuIt  to  conceiw 
how  any  rational  creature  should  be  imposed  vpot 
by  it.  When  they  place  themselves  in  the  situtfioi 
of  those  whom  they  fancy  they  have  deceived,  Itoif 
are  struck  with  the  highest  admiration  for  their  oM 
perSMis.     They  look  upon  themselves,  not  in  tfed 
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lijgfat  in  which,  they  know,  they  ought  to  appear  to 
their  companions,  but  in  that  which  diey  believe  their 
companions  actually  look  upon  them.  Their  super- 
ficial weakness  and  trivial  folly  hinder  them  from 
ever  turning  their  eyes  inwards,  or  from  seeing  them- 
selves in  that  despicable  point  of  view  in  wluch  their 
own  consciences  must  tell  them  that  they  would  ap- 
pear to  every  body,  if  the  real  truth  should  ever  come 
to  be  known. 

As  ignorant  and  groundless  praise  can  give  no 
solid  joy,  no  satisfaction  that  will  bear  any  serious  ex- 
amination, 80,  on  the  contrary,  it  often  gives  real 
comfort  to  reflect,  that  though  no  praise  should  ac- 
tually be  bestowed  upon  us,  our  conduct,  however, 
has  been  such  as  to  deserve  it,  and  has  been  in  eveiy 
respect  suitable  to  those  measures  and  rules  by  which 
praise  and  approbation  are  naturally  and  commonly 
bestowed.  We  are  pleased,  not  only  with  praise,  but 
with  having  done  what  is  praise-worthy.  We  are 
pleased  to  think  that  we  have  rendered  ourselves 
the  natural  objects  of  approbation,  tliough  no  appro- 
bation, should  ever  actually  be  bestowed  upon  us: 
and  we  are  mortified  to  reflect  that  we  have  justly 
merited  the  blame  of  those  we  live  with,  tliough 
that  sentiment  should  never  actually  be  exerted 
against  us.  The  man  who  is  conscious  to  himself 
that  he  has  exacdy  observed  those  measures  of 
conduct  which  experience  informs  him  are  general- 
ly agreeable,  reflects  with  satisfaction  on  the  pro- 
priety of  his  own  behaviour.  When  he  views  it 
in  the  light  in  which  the  impartial  spectator  would 
view  it,  he  thoroughly  enters  into  dl  the  motives 
which  influenced  it    He  looks  back  upon  every 
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part  of  it  with  pleasure  and  approbation,  and  tiiou^ 
mankind  should  never  be  acquainted  with  what  he 
has  done,  he  regards  himself^  not  so  much  accorffing 
to  the  light  in  which  fliey  actually  regard  him,  as  ac- 
cording to  that  in  which  fliey  would  regard  him  if 
they  were  better  informed.  He  anticipates  the  ap- 
plause and  admiration  which,  in  this  case,  would  be 
bestowed  upon  him;  and  he  applauds  and  admirei 
himself  by  sympathy  with  sentiments,  which  do  not 
indeed  actually  take  place,  but  which  the  ignorance 
of  the  public  alone  hinders  from  taking  place,  which 
he  knows  are  the  natural  and  ordinaiy  ^ects  of 
such  conduct^  which  his  imagination  strongly  con- 
nects with  it,  and  which  he  has  acquired  a  habit  of 
conceiving  as  something  that  naturally  and  in  piro- 
priety  ought  to  follow  from  it  Men  have  vofamtarily 
thrown  away  life  to  acquire  after  death  a  renown 
which  they  could  no  longer  enjoy.  Their  ima^na- 
tion,  in  the  meantime,  anticipated  that  fame  which 
was  in  future  times  to  be  bestowed  upon  them.  Those 
applauses  which  they  were  never  to  hear  rung  in 
their  ears;  the  thoughts  of  that  admiratioi^  whose 
effects  they  were  never  to  feel,  played  about  flieir 
hearts,  banished  from  their  breasts  the  strongest  of 
aU  natural  fears,  and  transported  them  to  perform 
actions  which  seem  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man nature.  But  in  point  of  reality  there  is  surely 
no  great  difference  between  that  approbation  which 
is  not  to  be  bestowed  till  we  can  no  longer  enjoy  i% 
and  that  which  indeed,  is  never  to  be  bestowed, 
but  which  would  be  bestowed,  if  the  world  was 
ever  made  to  understand  properly  the  real  circuDh 
stances  of  our  behaviour.    If  the  one  oflen  pro- 
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duces  such  violent  effects,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
die  other  should  always  he  highly  regarded. 

Nature,  when  sHb  formed  man  for  society,  en- 
dowed him  with  an  original  desire  to  please,  and  an 
original  aversion  to  offend  his  brethem.  She  taught 
him  to  feel  pleasure  in  their  favourable,  and  pain  in 
their  unfavourable  regard.  She  rendered  their  ap- 
probation most  flattering  and  most  agreeable  to  him 
for  its  own  sake;  and  their  disapprobation  most  mor- 
tifying and  most  offensive. 

But  this  desire  of  the  approbation,  and  this  aversion 
to  the  disapprobation  of  his  brethren,  would  not  alone 
have  rendered  him  fit  for  that  society  for  which  he 
was  made.  Nature,  accordingly,  has  endowed  him, 
not  only  with  a  desire  of  being  approved  of,  but 
with  a  desire  of  being  what  ought  to  be  approved  of; 
or  of  being  what  he  himself  approves  of  in  other 
men.  The  first  desire  could  only  have  made  him 
wish  to  appear  to  be  fit  for  society.  The  second  was 
necessaiy  in  order  to  render  him  anxious  to  be  really 
fit  The  first  could  only  have  prompted  him  to  the 
affectation  of  virtue,  and  to  the  concealment  of  vice. 
The  second  was  necessary  in  order  to  inspire  him  with 
the  real  love  of  virtue,  and  with  the  real  abhorrence 
of  vice.  In  every  well-informed  mind  this  second  de- 
sire seems  to  be  the  strongest  of  the  two.  It  is  only  the 
weakest  and  most  superficial  of  mankind  who  can  be 
much  delighted  with  diat  praise  which  they  themselves 
know  to  be  altogether  unmerited.  A  weak  man  may 
sometimes  be  pleased  vnth  it,  but  a  wise  man  rejects 
it  upon  all  occasions.  But,  though  a  wise  man  feels 
little  pleasure  from  praise  where  he  knows  there  is 
no  praise-worthiness,  he  often  feels  the  hi^est  in 
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doing  wfast  he  knows  to  be  praise-wortliy,  thomh  jke 
knows  equaltjr  well  that  no  praise  is  ever  to  be  be- 
stowed upon  it  To  obtain  the^^probation  of  nan^ 
kindy  where  no  ^[^robation  is  due,  can  never  be  ai 
object  of  any  importance  to  him.  To  obtain  dial 
approbatica  where  it  is  realtjr  due,  may  sometioieabe 
an  object  of  no  great  importance  to  him.  But  to  be 
that  thing  which  deserves  approbation,  nmst  alwBfi 
be  an  object  of  the  highest 

To  desire,  or  even  to  accept  of  praise,  where  m 
praise  is  due,  can  be  the  effect  only  of  the  most 
conten^)tible  vanity.  To  desire  it  where  it  is  lealf 
due,  is  to  desire  no  more  than  that  a  moat  eaaemal 
act  of  justice  should  be  done  to  us.  The  love  of 
just  fame,  of  true  ^oiy,  even  for  its  own  sake,  aid 
independent  of  any  advantage  which  he  can  deiive 
from  it,  is  not  unworthy  even  of  a  wise  man.  Ha 
sometimes,  however,  neglects,  and  even  despises  il; 
and  he  is  never  more  apt  to  do  so  than  when  he  has 
the  most  perfect  assurance  of  the  perfect  profniety 
of  every  part  of  his  own  conduct  Mis  setf^ppio* 
bation,  in  this  case,  stands  in  need  of  no  confirma- 
tion from  the  approbation  of  other  men.  It  ia  akme 
sufficient,  and  he  is  contented  with  it  This  aeli-q>- 
probation,  if  not  the  only,  is  at  least  the  principal  ob- 
ject, about  which  he  can  or  ought  to  be  suudous. 
The  love  of  it,  is  the  love  of  virtue. 

As  the  love  and  admiration  which  we  natnafly 
conceive  for  some  characters,  dispose  us  to  wish 
to  becomes  ourselves  the  proper  objects  of  sndb 
agreeable  sentiments;  so  the  hatred  and  contaodpt 
which  we  as  naturally  conceive  for  others,  disqpoae 
OS,  perhaps  still  more  strongly,  to  dread  the  vety 
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Aought  of  resembUng  ihem  in  any  respect  Nei- 
ther is  it,  in  this  case  too^  so  much  the  thought  of 
being  hated  and  despised  that  we  are  afiraid  of,  as 
that  of  being  hateful  and  despicable.  We  dread  the 
diought  of  doing  any  thing  which  can  render  us  the 
just  and  proper  objects  of  the  hatred  and  contempt  of 
our  fellow-creatures;  even  thou^  we  had  the  most 
perfect  security  that  those  sentiments  were  never 
actually  to  be  exerted  against  us.  The  man  who  has 
broke  through  all  those  measures  of  conduct  which 
can  alone  render  him  agreeable  to  mankind,  thoi^  he 
should  have  the  most  perfect  assurance  that  what  he 
had  done  was  for  ever  to  be  concealed  from  every  hu- 
man eye,  it  is  all  to  no  purpose.  When  he  looks  back 
upon  it,  and  views  it  in  the  li^t  in  which  the  impar* 
tial  spectator  would  view  it,  he  finds  that  he  can  enter 
into  none  of  the  motives  which  influenced  it  He  is 
abashed  and  confounded  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  ne- 
cessarily feels  a  very  high  degree  of  that  shame  which 
he  would  be  exposed  to,  if  his  actions  should  ever 
come  to  be  generally  known.  His  imagination,  in  this 
case  too,  anticipates  the  contempt  and  derision  from 
which  nothing  saves  him  but  the  ignorance  of  those 
he  lives  with.  He  still  feels  that  he  is  the  natural  object 
of  these  sentiments,  and  still  trembles  at  the  thought  of 
what  he  would  suffer,  if  they  were  ever  actually  exerted 
against  him.  But  if  what  he  had  been  guilty  of  was 
not  merely  one  of  those  improprieties  which  are  the 
objects  of  simple  disapprobation,  but  one  of  those 
enormous  crimes  which  excite  detestation  and  re- 
sentment, he  could  never  think  of  it,  as  long  as  he 
had  any  sensibility  lefl,  without  feeUng  all  the  agony 
of  horror  and  remorse;  and  thou^  he  could  be  as- 
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sured  tiiat  no  man  was  ever  to  know  it,  and  -.Goaki 
even  bring  himself  to  believe  that  there  was  no  God' 
to  revenge  it,  he  would  still  feel  enou^  of  both  these 
sentiments  to  embitter  the  whole  of  his  Ufe:  he 
would  still  regard  himself  as  the  natural  object  of 
the  hatred  and  indignation  of  all  his  fellow-creatures; 
and  if  his  heart  was  not  grown  callous  by  the  halnt 
of  crimes,  he  could  not  think  without  terror  and  as- 
tonishment even  of  the  manner  in  which  manlriml 
would  look  upon  him,  of  what  would  be  the  expression 
of  their  countenance  and  of  their  eyes,  if  the  dread- 
ful truth  should  ever  come  to  be  known.  These  nar 
tural  pangs  of  an  aflfrighted  conscience  are  flie  de- 
mons, the  avening  furies,  which,  in  this  life^  haunt 
the  guilty,  which  allow  them  neither  quiet  nor  rqiMMe^ 
which  often  drive  them  to  despsdr  and  distractioiiy 
from  which  no  assurance  of  secrecy  can  protect 
them,  from  which  no  principle  of  irreligion  can  en- 
tirely deliver  them,  and  from  which  nothing  can  fiiee 
them  but  the  vilest  and  most  abject  of  all  states,  a 
complete  insensibility  to  honour  and  infamy,  to  vice 
and  virtue.  Men  of  the  most  detestable  characters^ 
who,  in  the  execution  of  the  most  dreadful  crimes^ 
had  taken  their  measures  so  coolly  as  to  avoid  even 
the  suspicion  of  guilt,  have  sometimes  been  driven, 
by  the  horror  of  their  situation,  to  discover,  of  their 
own  accord,  what  no  human  sagacity  could  eter 
have  investigated.  By  acknowledging  their  guih,  by 
submitting  themselves  to  the  resentment  of  their  of- 
fended fellow-citizens,  and,  by  thus  satiating  that 
vengeance,  of  which  they  were  sensible  that  they  had 
become  the  proper  objects,  they  hoped,  by  their 
death,  to  reconcile  themselves,  at  least  in  their  own 
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imagination,  to  the  natural  sentiments  of  mankind; 
to  be  able  to  consider  themselves  as  less  worthy  of 
hatred  and  resentment;  to  atone^  in  some  measure, 
for  their  crimes^  and,  by  thus  becoming  the  objects, 
rather  of  compassion  than  of  horror,  if  possible,  to 
die  in  peace,  and  with  the  fbi^veness  of  all  their  fel- 
low-creatures. Compared  to  what  they  felt  before 
the  discovery,  even  the  thought  of  this,  it  seems, 
was  happiness. 

In  such  cases,  the  horror  of  blame-worthiness 
seems,  even  in  persons  who  cannot  be  suspected  of 
any  extraordinary  delicacy  or  sensibility  of  character, 
completely  to  conquer  tiie  dread  of  blame.  In  order 
to  allay  that  horror,  in  order  to  pacify,  in  some  dagree, 
the  remorse  of  their  own  consciences,  they  volunta- 
rily submitted  themselves  both  to  the  reproach  and  to 
the  punishment  which  they  knew  were  due  to  their 
crimes,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  they  might  easi- 
ly have  avoided 

They  are  the  most  frivolous   and  superficial  of 

mankind  only,  who  can  be  much  delighted  with  that 

praise  which  they  themselves  know  to  be  altogether 

unmerited.     Unmerited  reproach,  however,  is  fre- 

quentiy  capable  of  mortifying  very  severely  even  men 

of  more  than  ordinary  constancy.    Men  of  the  most 

ordinary  constancy,  indeed,  easily  learn  to  despise 

those. foolish  tales  which  are  so  frequendy  cu*culated 

in  society,  and  which,  from  their  own  absurdity  and 

falsehood,  never  fail  to  die  away  in  the  course  of  a 

few  weeks,  or  of  a  few  days.    But  an  innocent  man^ 

thou^  of  a  more  than  ordinary  constancy,  is  oflen, 

not  only  shocked,  but  most  severely  mortified  by  tiie 

serious,  though  false,  imputation  of  a  crime;  especi* 

c  c 
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finpportedbj  some  eircumstances  wliiidi  give  ituanif 
of  lOKdiabililjr.  He  is  humbled  to  find  that  anjr  Jhp^ 
dioii)d  think  90  meanlf  of  his  character  as  to  mpfom 
him  capable  of  being  guil^  of  it  Thau^  perfecs% 
conscious  i|ius  own  innocence,  the  very  inytatjaii 
seems  ofiei^  eren  in  his  oivn  imagination,  to  Amf.a 
shadow  of  disgrace  and  dishonour  upon  his.  character. 
BiB  just  indignation,  too,  at  so  very  gross  vi  WjfBPfi 
which,  however,  it  may  firequeatly  be  imptngcr,  and 
sometiilies  even  in^KMHuUe  to  revenge,  is  iftielf  a  ?eij 
paiDfid  sensation.  There  is  no  greater  tormutasci 
tfie  human  breast  than  violent  resentment  wUch  oak* 
liot  m^gntified.  An  innocent  man,  bro«K^  ta^  4ie 
sfiaffidd  bjr  tl^e  frbe  imputation  of  an  isBaiuim^ 
odious  crime,  suffeis  the  most  cruel  nusfiirtmwipAifJh 
it  ia  possible  for  innocence  to  suffer.  The  agpiiffrif 
hismind  may,  in  this  case,  frequent!^  be  greater  lips 
that  of  those  who  suffer  for  the  like  crimes,  of  vifaM^ 
fliey  have  heen  actoalty  guilty.  Profligate  ciifmfiib^ 
such  as  common  thieves  and  highwaymen^ 
quently  little  sense  of  the  baseness  of  tibieir 
duct,  and  consequently  no  remorse.  Witheat 
Uing  themselves  about  the  justice  or  injustice  of  A» 
punishment,  they  have  atways  been  accustoBMi  la, 
lool(  iqion  die  gibbet aa a  lot  very  Ukely  toM 
When  it  does  M  to  them,  Oierefore^  tfaq 
diemaefares  ontyas  not  quite  sa  ludgr  as  some 
companions,  and  submit  to  their  fortune,  withmifrttp 
other  uneasiness  than  what  may  arise  from  the  ftas 
of  death;afearwhicl^  evenby  suohworthtesa  iMi;ciBlii 
es,  we  firequenfly  see^  can  be  so  easify,  and  so  Mif 
eomplrt^  oHiquered.    Ti^  innooent  man^  en.  jlha 
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contrary,  ovei"  and  above  the  oneasiness  wUcfa  Uiis 
fear  niaj  occasion,  is  tormented  by  bis  own  iiidigna>^ 
tion  at  the  injustice  which  has  been  done  to  hiilft.  He 
is  struck  with  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  the  ihfemy 
which  the  punishment  may  shed  upon  liis  memorf, 
and  foresees,  with  the  most  exquisite  anguish,  tiiat  he 
IS  hereafter  to  be  remembered  by  his  dearest  friends 
and  relations,  not  with  regret  and  affection,' but  with- 
shame,  and  even  with  hoitor  for  his  suppo^d  di»- 
graceful  conduct:  and  the  shades  of  death  appear  to 
close  round  him  with  a  darker  and  more  melimcfaoljr 
gloom  than  naturally  belongs  to  them.     Such  fatal' 
accidents,  for  the  tranquillity  of  mankind;  it  is  to  be 
hoped  happen  very  rarely  in  any  country;  bu^they 
faiq[>pen  sometimes  in  all  countries,   even  in  those 
v^ere  justice  is,  in  general;  very*  vrell  administers^' 
The  unfortunate  Calas,  a  man  of  much  more  than  oiv 
dinaiy  constancy  ( brok#pon  tiie  wheel  and  burnt  at 
Tholouse  for  the  supposed  mmnler  of  his  own  son,  of 
which  he  was  perfectiy  innocent),  seemed,  witii  his 
last  breath,  to  deprecate,  not  so  much  tiie  cruelty  of 
the  punishment,  as  the  disgrace  which  the  imputation' 
might  bring  upon  his  memory.    After  he  hdd  been 
broke,  and  was  just  going  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire^ 
the  monk  v^ho  attended  the  execution,  exhorted  him 
to  confess  the  crime  for  which  he  had  been  con- 
demned.   My  father,  said  Calas,  can  you  yourself 
bring  yourself  to  believe  that  I  am  guilty? 

To  persons  in  such  unfortunate  circumstances, 
that  humble  philosophy  which  confines  its  views  to 
this  life,  can  afford,  perhaps,  but  littie  consolation. 
Every  thii^  that  could  render  either  life  or  death  res- 
pectable is  taken  firom  them.    They  are  condemned 
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to  death  and  to  everlasting  infamy.  Religion  can 
alone  afford  them  any  effectual  comfort.  She  alone 
can  tell  them,  that  it  is  of  httle  importance  «  hat  man 
may  think  of  iJieir  conduct,  while  the  all-seeiug  Judge 
of  the  world  approves  of  it.  She  alone  can  present 
to  them  the  view  of  another  world;  a  world  of  more 
candour,  humaiiitj-.  and  justice,  than  the  present; 
Trtiere  their  innocence  is  in  due  time  to  be  declareil, 
and  their  virtue  to  be  finally  rewarded:  and  the  same 
great  principle  which  can  alone  strike  terror  into  tri- 
umphant vice,  affords  the  only  effectual  consolatiou 
to  disgraced  and  insidted  innocence. 

In  smaller  offences,  as  well  as  in  greater  crimes, 
it  fre^ently  happens  that  a  person  of  sensibility  is 
much  more  hurt  by  the  unjust  imputation,  than  the 
real  criminal  is  by  the  actual  guilt.  A  \voman  of  gal- 
lantry laughs  even  at  the  well-founded  surmises  wliich 
are  circulated  concerning  9r  conduct.  The  worst 
founded  surmise  of  the  same  kind  is  a  moi-tal  stab  lo 
an  innocent  virgin.  The  person  who  is  deliberately 
guilty  of  a  disgi-aceful  action,  we  may  lay  it  down,  1 
believe,  as  a  general  rule,  can  seldom  have  much 
sense  of  the  disgrace;  and  the  pei-son  who  is  habitually 
guilty  of  it,  can  scarce  ever  have  any. 

When  every  man,  even  of  middling  understanding, 
so  readily  despises  unmerited  applause,  how  it  comes 
to  pass  that  unmerited  reproach  sliould  often  be  ca- 
pable of  mortilying  so  severely  men  of  the  soundest 
and  best  judgment,  may,  perhaps,  deseire  some  con- 
sideration. 

Pain,  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  is,  is 
almost  all  cases,  a  more  pungent  sensatitH)  than 
opposite  and  correspondeDt  pleasure.    Tlie  one, 
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most  alwajrs,  depresses  us  much  more  below  fhe  or- 
dinary, or  what  may  be  called  the  natural  state  of  our 
happiness,  Aan  the  other  ever  raises  us  above  it    A 
man  of  sensibility  is  apt  to  be  more  humiliated  by  just 
censure  than  he  is  ever  elevated  by  just  applause. 
Unmerited  applause  a  wise  man  rejects 'witii  con- 
tempt upon  all  occasions;  but  he  often  feels  very  se- 
verely the  injustice  of  unmerited  censure.    By  suf- 
fering himself  to  be  applauded  for  what  he  has  not 
performed,  by  assuming  a  merit  which  does  not  belong 
to  hun,  he  feels  that  he  is  guilty  of  a  mean  falsehood, 
and  deserves,  not  the  admiration,  but  the  contempt  of 
those  very  persons  who,  by  mistake,  had  been  led  to 
admire  him.    It  may,  perhaps,  give  him  some^well- 
founded  pleasure  to  find  that  he  has  been,  by  many 
people,  thought  capable  of  performing  what  he  did 
not  perform.    But,  Aough  he  may  be  obliged  to  his 
firiends  for  their  good  opinion,  he  would  think  himself 
guiltfr  of  the  greatest  baseness  if  he  did  not  immedi- 
ately undeceive  them.      It  gives  him  little  pleasure  to 
look  upon  himself  in  the  light  in  which  odier  people 
actually  look  upon  him,  when  he  is  conscious  that,  if 
they  knew  the  truth,  they  would  look  upon  him  in  a 
very  different  light     A  weak  man,  however,  is  often 
much  deUghted  with  viewing  himself  in  this  false  and 
delusive  light     He  assumes  the  merit  of  every  lauda- 
ble action  that  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  pretends  to  that 
of  many  which  nobody  ever  thought  of  ascribing  to 
him.    He  pretends  to  have  done  what  he  never  did, 
to  have  written  what  another  wrote,  to  have  invented 
what  another  discovered;  and  is  led  into  all  the  mis- 
erable vices  of  plagiarism  and  conmion  lying.    But 
though  no  man  of  middUng  good  sense  can  derive 
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greater  his  delicacy,  the  greater  his  wordi  in  short, 
this  impression  is  likely  to  be  the  greater. 

The  agreement  or  disagreement  both  of  the  sesfi- 
ments  and  judgments  of  other  people  with  om*  own, 
is,  in  all  cases,  it  must  be  observed,  of  more  or  less 
importance  to  us,  exactly  in  proportion  as  we  our- 
selves are  more  or  less  uncertain  about  tibie  propriety 
of  our  own  sentiments,  about  the  accuracy  of  our  own 
judgments. 

A  man  of  sensibility  may  sometimes  feel  great  un- 
easiness lest  he  shoidd  have  yielded  too  much  even 
to  what  may  be  called  an  honourable  passion;  to  his 
just  indignation,  perhaps,  at  the  injury  which  may 
have  been  done  either  to  himself  or  to  his  friend.  He 
is  anxiously  afraid  lest;  meaning  only  to  act  with  spi- 
rit, and  to  do  justice,  he  may,  from  the  too  great  vehe- 
mence of  his  emotion,  have  done  a  real  injury  to 
some  other  person;  who,  though  not  innocent,  may 
not  have  been  alti^ether  so  guilty  as  he  at  first  ap- 
prehended The  opinion  of  other  people  becomes, 
in  this  case,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him.  Their 
approbation  is  the  most  healing  bakam;  their  draiqp- 
forobatioB,  the  Utterest  and  most  tormenti]^  poison 
that  can  be  poured  into  his  uneasy  mind.  When  he 
m  perfectkjr  satisfied  with  every  part  of  his  own  con- 
dnct,  the  ju^ment  of  other  people  is  often  of  less 
Muportance  to  him. 

Theve  are  some  very  noble  and  beautifiil  arts,  in 
wlucli  the  degree  of  excellence  can  be  deisnnined 
anly  by  a  certam  mcety  of  taste,  of  whiek  the  deci- 
nima,  however,  appear  always,  in  some  meotsuFe,  un- 
certain.   Theve  are  others,  in  whieh  the  success 
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moay  of  Pope^andto  wbom  nothini;  is  waiMa||lo 
reader  him,  perhaps,  the  first  poet  in  flie  ^«4Wt.  • 
language,  but  to  have  written  a  little  more),  ^  ^^  % 
:    have  been  so  much  hurt,  by  a  foolish  and  impertinent » 
parodf  of  two  of  his  finest  odes,  that  he  never  afler* 
wards  attempted  any  considerable  work.    Those  men 
•  of  letters  who  value  themselves  upon  what  is  cdled 
fine  writing  in  prose,  approach  somewhat  to  the  sen. 
sibility  of  poets. 

Mathematicians,,  on  the  contrary,  who  may  have 
.    the  most  perfect  assurance,  both  of  the  truth  and  bf 
.    the  importance  of  their  discoveries,  are  firequendy 
w  very  indUfferent  about  the  reception  which  they  may 
L  meet  with  from  the  public    The  two  greatest  nnlfae- 
X/  maticians  that  I  ever  have  had  the  honour  to  be  known 
\  \g^  and,  I  believe,  the  two  greatest  that  have  lived  in 
my  time.  Dr.  Robert  Simpson  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr. 
Bfiatthew  Stewart  of  Edinburgh,  never  seemed  to  feel 
even  the  slightest  uneasiness  from  the  neglect  with 
which  the  ignorance  of  the  public  received  some  of 
.^    their  most  valuable  works.    The  great  work  of  sir 
Isaac  Newton,  his  Mathematical  Principles  of  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  I  have  been  told,  was  for  several  years 
_  neglected  by  the  public.     The  tranquillity  of  that 
^^eat  man,  it  is  probable  never  suffered  upon  that  ac- 
'opunt,  the  interruption  of  a  single  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Natural  philosophers,  in  their  independency  upon  the 
"public  opinion,  approach  nearly  to  mathematicians, 
and,  in  &eir  judgments  concerning  the  merit  of  their 
"^^^own  discoveries  and  observations,  enjoy  some  degree 

of  the  same  security  and  tranquillity. 
^ .  The  morals  of  those  different  classes  of  men  of 

^  ^Wters  are,  perhaps,  sometimes  somewhat  affected  by 
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MittmwOrHam  ao^  natnral  phi)o««pbers,  fran 
tiMlftl>iff|iilliili  III  J  ti(y>B  the  pubbc  optoioii,  have  bilk 
n  tn  fnnn  UiL'tiwetrps  into  factioos  andc^nk, 
r  fir  Ihf:  BiTpport  of  their  own  reputation,  or  (bf 
tKr  tie  |>rnMinn 'if  that  of  their  maK  Ther  are  abnoil 
fllwB)-«m«n  nf  tlic  most  amiable  siinpUcitj-  of  oan- 
tinTK,  ivhn  IWc.  in  good  hamiony  nith  one  aiiotfaer,aR 
(Hf  fhrnf}*!  of  one  another's  reputatioa,  enler  hH» 
nn  in(r)|ciir  in  order  to  secure  the  public  apphwo,  hit 
fttv  plniNcd  n  hen  their  works  are  approved  oC,  wilb' 
oHI  helnjc  either  much  vexed  or  very  angry  when  'SUf 
ntr  nrftlccted. 

It  in  not  nlwnys  the  ^rune  case  with  poets,  ar  nidi 
tiUMW  who  taIiic  lhei)i»t>h'es  upon  what  is  calM  tat 
wii^nft  They  nrr  vrr»-  apt  to  divide  then»eh«iitot 
■rtrt  «r  hteran  lariiontt;  each  cabal  being  oAnavinr- 
rtHy  Btid  nbdiist  alnft)-s  si-crctly,  tlie  morta!  eoemi  of 
th*"  Vf^iitalion  of  erenr  other,  and  empIoviiyaiFlfte 
VtM^n  Brtu  rtf  inmtntr  and  sohciiatiuu  to  prt-occwpy 
(tw  ptiMh-  otHnton  in  fattmr  of  the  n  orfcs  of  its  ewi 
w*>»»hers  »i»4i  sjrainsi  thnw  of  its  enemicsand  rnA 
l«  *■>•»>.'&.  IV«fnTaii\  and  Racine  did  not  think  ahf 
Ift*  t^ium  »i>  »rt  tlMNimte>fTs  ai  the  head  of  a  liKmy 
V*i?*i.  fti  *>tiikr  «>  defiirrss  dw  repotuioii.  first  nJ^4)B- 
*M*  *w»  KfTwi»L  MMl  aArrwitfife  of  Fomenek^ 

^^M  K^Mn^«Ps  frt"  MM  <ferrsp«^  kindneas  kl  i 
l^lUf^MW  4^«MrtiMr  Hr.  AddnvB  M  oot  think  i •!  i 
^f*^N  w  »«Si«w««r  ud  modest  dwrac ter  to  set  wl  i 
»v..  *i  **.  «»M  ^  ti  Mir  caM  •f  the  suMtki 
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wder  to  keep  down  the  rising  reputalion  of  Mr.  Pop^. 
jMr.  Fontenelle,  in  writing  the  lives  and  character  of 
the  members  of  die  academj  of  sciences,  a  society 
of  mathematicians  and  natural  frfulosophers,  has  fre- 
quent of^rtnnkies  of  celebrating  the  amiable  simpli- 
daty  of  flieir  manners;  a  i|aality  which,  he  observes, 
wift  so  miiveraal  among  them  as  to  be  characteria- 
lical,  radier  of  that  whole  class  of  men  of  lettere,  than 
if  any  individual.  Mr.  D^Alembert,  in  writing  the 
fives  and  characters  of  the  members  of.  the  French 
iMRndemj,  a  society  of  poets  and  fine  writers,  or  of 
4base  who  are  supposed  to  be  such,  seems  not  to  have 
ladisuch  fi>eqttent  opportuniljles  of  making  any  remaifc 
tf  tiiis  kind,  and  nowhere  pretends  to  represent  this 
4imMe  quality  as  characteri^ical  of  tluit  class  of 
4M1  of  ietters  whom  he  celebrates. 

^  Onr  uncertainly  coBc^ning  our  own  merit,  and  oar 
ixiety  to  tiiink  favourably  of  it,  ahould  together  nar 
lly  enou^  make  us  desirous  to  know  the  opinion 
oither  peoirfe  cbncenung  it,  to  be  more  tban  <Hn^ 
mily  elevated  when  4iat  opinion  is  favourable,  andito 
imoi>e  tfaan  ordinarity  mortified  vnben  it  is  otherwise: 
iHlh^  shoidd  not  make  usdesisoiis  either  of  obtainr 
fevowaUe,  or  of  avoiding  the  unfavourable 
by  intrigue  asd  cabaL  When  a  man  has 
.iattiA  fffl  die  s^Ages,  the  most  unanimous  decision  of 
tlibwt,  diough  it  may  ^un  him  his  law-^uit,  caaast 
if^Um  any  assurance  that  lie  was  in  the  ri^t,  and 
be  carried  on  lus  law-suit  merely  to  satify  himself 
le  was  in  the  ri^t,  he  never  would  have  bribed 
Igea.  But  .tiiough  he  wished  to  find  himself  in 
il^be  vrished  likewise  to  gain  his  law-^uit;  and 
Ei^we  lie  bribed  -tiie  judges.    If  praise  were  of  no 
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consequence  to  us,  but  as  a  proof  of  our  own  praise- 
worthiness,  we  never  should  endeavour  to  obtain  it 
by  unfair  means.    But,  though  to  wise  men  it  is,  at 
least  in  doubtful  cases,  of  principal  consequence  upon 
this  account;  it  is  likewise  of  some  consequence  upon 
its  own  account:  and  therefore  (we  cannot,  indeed, 
upon  such  occasions,  call  them  wise  men,  but)  men 
veiy  much  above  the  common  level  have  sometimes 
attempted  both  to  obtain  praise  and  to  avoid  blame, 
by  very  unfair  means. 

Praise  and  blame  express  what  actually  are,  praise- 
worihiness  and  blame-worthiness,  what  naturaDy 
ought  to  be  the  sentiments  of  other  people  with  re- 
gard to  our  character  and  conduct.  The  love  of 
praise  is  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  favourable  senti- 
ments of  our  brethren.  The  love  of  praise-worthi- 
ness is  the  desire  of  rendering  ourselves  the  proper 
objects  of  those  sentiments.  So  far  those  two  prin- 
ciples resemble  and  are  akin  to  one  another.  The 
like  affinity  and  resemblance  take  place  between  the 
dread  of  blame  and  that  of  blame-worthiness. 

The  man  who  desires  to  do,  or  who  actually  docs, 
a  praise-worthy  action,  may  likewise  desire  the  praise 
which  is  due  to  it,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  more  tbsD 
is  due  to  it.  The  two  principles  are  in  this  case 
blended  together.  How  far  his  conduct  may  have 
been  influenced  by  the  one,  and  how  far  by  the  other, 
may  frequently  be  unknown  even  to  himself.  It  must 
ahnost  always  be  so  to  other  people.  They  who  are 
disposed  to  lessen  the  merit  of  his  conduct,  impute  it 
chiefly  or  altogether  to  the  mere  love  of  praise/ or  to 
what  they  call  mere  vanity.  They  who  are  disposed 
to  think  more  favourably  of  it,  impute  it  chiefly  or  al- 
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together  to  the  love  of  praise-worthmess;  to  the  love 
of  v^hat  is  really  honourable  and  noble  in  human  con- 
duct; to  the  desire  not  merely  of  obtaining^  but  of 
deserving  the  approbation  and  applause  of  his  breth- 
ren. The  una^nation  of  the  spectator  throws  upon 
it  either  the  one  colour  or  the  other,  according  either 
to  his  habits  of  thinking,  or  to  the  favour  or  dislike 
which  he  may  bear  to  the  person  whose  conduct  he 
is  considering. 

Some  splenetic  philosophers,  in  judging  of  human 
nature,  have  done  as  peevish  individuals  are  apt  to 
do  in  judging  of  the  conduct  of  one  another,  and  have 
imputed  to  the  love  of  praise,  or  to  what  they  call 
vanity,  every  action  which  ou^t  to  be  ascribed  to 
that  of  praise-worthiness.  I  shall  hereafter  have  oc- 
casion to  give  an  account  of  some  of  their  systems, 
and  shall  not  at  present  stop  to  examine  them. 

Very  few  men  can  be  satisfied  with  their  own  pri- 
vate consciousness  that  they  have  attained  those 
qualities,  or  performed  those  actions,  which  they  ad- 
mire and  think  praise-worthy  in  other  people ;  unless 
it  is  at  the  same  time,  generally  acknowledged  that 
they  possess  the  one,  or  have  performed  the  other; 
or,  in  other  words,  unless  they  have  actually  obtained 
that  praise  which  they  think  due  both  to  the  one  and 
to  the  other.  In  this  respect,  however,  men  differ 
considerably  from  one  another.  Some  seem  indif- 
ferent •  about  the  praise,  when,  in  their  own  minds, 
they  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  have  attained  the 
praise-worthiness.  Others  appear  much  less  anxious 
about  the  praise-worthiness  than  about  the  praise. 

No  man  can  be  completely,  or  even  tolerably  satis- 
fied, with  having  avoided  every  thing  blame-worfliy  in 
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his  conduct;  unless  he  has  likewise  avoided  the  blame 
or  the  reproach.  A  wise  man  may  frequently  neglect 
praise,  even  when  he  has  hest  deserved  it;  but,  in  aD 
matters  of  serious  consequence,  he  will  most  care- 
fully endeavour  so  to  regulate  his  conduct  as  to  avoid, 
not  only  blame-worthiness,  but,  as  much  as  possible, 
every  probable  imputation  of  blame.  He  will  never, 
indeed,  avoid  blame  by  doing  any  thing  which  he 
judges  blame-worthy;  by  omitting  any  part  of  his 
duty,  or  by  neglecting  any  opportunity  of  doing  any 
thing  which  he  judges  to  be  really  and  greatly  praise- 
worthy. But,  with  these  modifications,  he  wffl  mMt 
anxiously  and  carefully  avoid  it  To  show  much  anx* 
iety  about  praise,  even  for  praise-worthy  actions^  is 
seldom  a  mark  of  great  wisdom,  but  gen^idly  of 
some  degree  of  weakness.  But,  in  being  anxiow  to 
avoid  the  shadow  of  blame  or  reproach,  there  wmy  be 
no  weakness,  but  frequently  the  most  praise-weitiiy 
prudence. 

*  Many  people,^  says  Cicero, '  despise  gl(»7,  wrho 
are  yet  most  severely  mortified  by  unjust  reproach; 
and  that  most  inconsistently.^  This  inconsiateacy, 
however,  seems  to  be  founded  in  the  unalterable  pria* 
ciples  of  human  nature. 

The  all-wise  Author  of  Nature  has,  in  this  mamier^ 
taught  man  to  respect  the  sentiments  and  judgmeate 
of  his  brethren;  to  be  more  or  less  pleased  when, 
they  approve  of  his  conduct,  and  to  be  more  ot 
hurt  when  they  disapprove  of  it  He  has  made 
if  I  may  say  so,  the  immediate  judge  of  mankiad; 
and  has  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  created 
him  after  his  own  image,  and  appointed  him  his  vice-* 
gerent  iqpon  earth,  to  superintend  tiie  behaviour  of 
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his  brethren.  They  are  taught  by  nature,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  power  and  jurisdiction  which  has  thus  been 
conferred  upon  him,  to  be  more  or  less  humbled  and 
mortified  when  they  have  incurred  his  censure,  and 
to  be  more  or  less  elated  when  they  have  obtained 
his  applause. 

But  though  man  has,  in  this  manner,  been  rendered 
the  immediate  judge  of  mankind,  he  has  been  ren- 
dered so  only  in  the  first  instance;  and  an  appeal  lies 
from  his  sentence  to  a  much  higher  tribunal,  to  the 
tribunal  of  their  own  consciences,  to  that  of  the  sup* 
posed  impartial  and  well-informed  spectator,  to  that 
of  the  man  within  the  breast,  the  great  judge  and  ar- 
biter of  their  conduct  The  jurisdictions  of  those  two 
tribunals  are  founded  upon  principles  which,  thou^ 
in  some  respects  resembling  and  akin,  are,  however^ 
in  reality,  different  and  distinct     The  jurisdiction  of 
the  man  without,  is  founded  altogether  in  the  desire 
of  actual  praise,  and  in  the  averaion  to  actual  blame. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  man  within,  is  founded  alto- 
gether in  the  desire  of  praise-worthiness,  and  in  the 
aversion,  to  blame-worthiness;  in  the  desire  of  pos- 
sessing those  qualities,  and  performing  those  actions, 
which  we  love  and  admire  in  other  people;  and  in 
the  dread  of  possessing  those  qualities,  and  perform- 
ing those  actions,  which  we  hate  and  despise  in  other 
people.  If  the  man  without  should  applaud  us,  either 
for  actions  which  we  have  not  performed,  or  for  mo- 
tives which  had  no  influence  upon  us;  tiie  man  with- 
in can  inmiediately  humble  tiiat  pride  and  elevation 
of  mind  which  such  groundless  acclamations  might 
odierwise  occasion,  by  telling  us,  that  as  we  know 
that  we  do  not  desene-  them,  we  render  ourselves 
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despicable  by  accepting  IkeifL    It,  on  the  contiai^ 
the  man  without  should  reproach  us,  either  for  ac^ 
tions  which  we  never  performed,  or  for  motives  wiiicli^ 
had  no  influence  upon  tiiose  which  we  may.  have  per^,- 
formed;  the  man  within  may  immediately  correct 
this  false  judgment,  and  assure  us,  that  we  are  by  Ao 
means  tiie  proper  objects  of  that  censure  which  hMi'* 
so  unjustiy  been  bestowed  upon  us.    But  in  tfaisi,  mA^ 
in  some  other  cases,  the  man  within  seems  smae*^' 
times,  as  it  were,  astonished  and  confounded  by  tiie 
vehemence  and  clamour  of  the  man  without  -  The 
violence  and  loudness  with  which  blame  is  sometimes 
poured  out  iqpon  us,  seems  to  stupify  and  beamnb  am 
natural  sense  of  praise-worthiness  and  blame  wordii<- 
ness;  and  the  judgments  of  the  man  witlun,  tiiom^ 
not,  perhaps,  absolutely  altered  or  perverted^  ai%' 
however,  so  much  shaken  in  the  steadiness  and  firm^'^ 
ness  of  their  decision,  that  their  natural  effect,  in  se- 
curing the  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  is  frequentfy^  in 
a  great  measure,  destroyed.    We  scarce  dare  to  ab- 
solve ourselves,  when  all  our  brethren  appear  loudly 
to  condemn  us.    The  supposed  impartial  spectator 
of  our  conduct  seems  to  give  his  opinion  in  our  &• . 
vour  with  fear  and  hesitation;  when  that  of  all  the 
real  spectators,  when  that  of  all  those  with  whose 
eyes  and  from  whose  station  he  endeavours  to  conaM 
der  it,  is  unanimously  and  violentiy  against  us.     b'^ 
such  cases,  this  demigod  within  the  breast  appean% 
like  the  demigods  of  the  poets,  though  partly  of  im- 
mortal, yet  partly  too  of  mortal  extraction.    Whmi 
his  judgments  are  steadily  and  firmty  directed  by  the  ^ 
sense  of  praise-worthiness  and  blame^worthiness,  h^; 
seems  to  act  suitably  to  his  divine  exti*action:  bat'' 
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when  he  suffers  himself  to  be  astonished  and  con- 
founded by  tiie  judgments  of  ignorant  and  weak  man, 
he  discovers  his  connection  with  mortality,  and  ap« 
pears  to  act  suitabty,  rather  to  the  human,  than  to 
the  divine,  part  of  his  origin. 

In  such  cases,  the  only  effectual  consolation  of 
humbled  and  afflicted  man  lies  in  an  appeal  to  a  still 
higher  tribunal,  to  that  of  the  allnseeing  Judge  of 
the  world,  whose  eye  can  never  be  deceived,  and  \ 
whose  judgments  can  never  be  perverted.  A  firm 
confidence  in  the  unerring  rectitude  of  this  great 
tribunal,  before  which  his  innocence  is  in  due  time 
to  be  declared,  and  his  virtue  to  be  finally  rewarded, 
can  alone  support  him  under  the  weakness  and  de- 
spondency of  his  own  mind,  under  the  perturbation 
and  astonishment  of  the  man  within  the  breast, 
whom  nature  has  set  up  as,  in  this  life,  the  great 
guardian,  not  only  of  his  innocence,  but  of  his  tran- 
quillity. Our  happiness  in  this  life  is  thus,  upon  many 
occasions,  dependent  upon  the  humble  hope  and  ex-  , 
pectation  of  a  life  to  come:  a  hope  and  expectation  \ 
deeply  rooted  in  human  nature;  which  can  alone  sup- 
port its  lofty  ideas  of  its  own  dignity;  can  alone  il- 
lumine the  dreary  proqpect  of  its  continually  ap- 
proaching mortaliQr,  and  maintain  its  cheerfulness 
under  all  the  heaidest  calamities  to  which,  firom  the 
disorders  of  this  life,  it  may  sometimes  be  exposed. 
That  there  is  a  world  to  come,  where  exact  justice 
will  be  done  to  every  man;  where  every  man  will  be 
ranked  with  tiiose  who,  in  .the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities,  are  really  his  equals;  where  the  owner  of 
tiiose  humble  talents  and  virtues  which,  from  being 

depressed  by  fortune,  had,  in  this  life,  no  opportunity 

x  e 
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of  displaying  themselves;  which  were  unknown,  not 
only  to  the  public,  but  which  he  himself  could  scarce 
be  sure  that  he  possessed,  and  for  which  even  the 
man  within  the  breast  could  scarce  venture  to  afford 
him  any  distinct  and  clear  testimony;  where  that  mo- 
dest, silent,  and  unknown  meiit  will  be  placed  upon 
a  level,  and  sometimes  above  those  who,  in  flus 
world,  had  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation,  and  who, 
from  the  advantage  of  their  situation,  had  been  en- 
abled to  perform  the  most  splendid  and  dazzling  ac- 
tions; is  a  doctrine,  in  every  respect  so  venerable,  so 
comfortable  to  the  weakness,  so  flatten]^  to  die 
grandeur  of  human  nature,  that  the  virtuous  man 
who  has  the  misfortime  to  doubt  of  it,  cannot  pos- 
sibly avoid  wishing  most  earnestly  and  anxiousljr  to 
believe  it  It  could  never  have  been  exposed  to  the 
derision  of  the  scoffer,  had  not  the  distribution  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  which  some  of  its  most  zea- 
lous assertors  have  taught  u.s  was  to  be  made  in  that 
world  to  come,  been  too  frequently  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  all  our  moral  sentiments. 

That  the  assiduous  courtier  is  often  more  favour- 
ed than  the  faithful  and  active  servant;  that  atten- 
dance and  adulation  are  oflen  shorter  and  surer  roads 
to  preferment  tlian  merit  or  service ;  and  that  a  cam- 
paign at  Versailles  or  St  James's,  is  oflen  worth 
two  either  in  Germany  or  Flanders,  is  a  complaint 
which  we  have  all  heard  from  many  a  venerable,  but 
discontented,  old  officer.  But  what  is  considered  as 
the  greatest  reproach  even  to  the  weakness  of 
earthly  sovereigns,  has  been  ascriM,  as  an  act  of 
justice,  to  divine  perfection;  and  the  duties  of  devotion, 
the  public  and  private  worship  of  the  Deity,  have 
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you  an  eternal  happiness.  One  single  action,  pain- 
ful to  nature,  and  offered  up  to  him,  would,  peihapsii 
have  secured  to  you  the  inheritance  of  the  saints. 
And  you  hare  done  all  this,  and  in  vain,  for  this 
World." 

To  compare,  in  this  manner,  the  futile  mortifica- 
tions of  a  monastery,  to  the  .ennobling  hardships  and 
hazards  of  war;  to  sufqpose  tihat  one  day,  or  one  hour, 
employed  in  the  former  should,  in  the  eye  of  the 
great  Judge  of  the  world,  have  more  merit  than  a 
whole  life  spent  honourably  in  the  latter,  is  surely 
contrary  to  all  our  moral  sentiments;  to  all  the  prinr 
ciples  by  which  nature  has  tau^t  us  to  regulate  our 
contempt  or  admiration.  It  is  this  spirit,  however, 
which,  while  it  has  reserved  the  celestial  regicMis  for 
monks  and  friars,  or  for  those  whose  conduct  and 
conversation  resembled  those  of  monks  and  friars, 
Ims  condenmed  to  the  infernal  all  the  heroes,  all  flie 
statesmen  and  law-givers,  all  the  poets  and  philoso- 
l^ers  of  former  ages;  all  diose  who  have  invented|, 
improved,  or  excelled  in  the  arts  which  contribute  to 
the  subsistence,  to  the  conveniency,  or  to  the  onui- 
ment  of  human  life;  all  the  great  protectinra,  instruc- 
tors, aAd  benefactors  of  mankind;  all  those  to  whom 
our  natural  sense  of  praise-worthiness  forces  us  to 
ascribe  the  highest  merit  and  most  exalted  virtue. 
Can  we  wonder  that  so  strange  an  application  of  das 
most  req)ectable  doctrine  should  sometimes  have  ex- 
posed it  to  contempt  and  derision?  wi1&  those  at  least 
who  had  themselves,  perhaps,  no  great  taste  or  turn 
for  the  devout  and  contemplative  virtues.^ 

*  See  Voltaire. 

Vouiy  grilleztageetdoctePlat(ni, 
Difin  Hemere,  eloquent  Ciceitm,  kc. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

€f  the  Influence  and  Auihority  of  Conscience. 

(UT  though  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience 
an  scarce^  upon  some  extraordinary  occasions^  con- 
3nt  the  weakness  of  man:  though  the  testimony  of 
le  supposed  impartial  spectator  of  the  great  inmate 
f  the  breast,  cannot  always  alone  support  him;  yet 
le  influence  and  authority  of  this  principle  is^  upon 
Q  occasions^  very  great;  and  it  is  only  by  consulting 
lis  judge  within^  that  we  can  ever  see  what  relates 
>  ourselves  in  its  proper  shape  and  dimensions;  or 
lat  we  can  ever  make  any  proper  comparison  be- 
veen  our  own  interests  and  those  of  otiier  people. 
As  to  the  eye  of  the  body,  objects  appear  great 
r  small,  not  so  much  according  to  their  real  dimen- 
ions,  as  according  to  the  nearness  or  distance  of  their 
ituation;  so  do  they  likewise  to  what  may  be  called 
le  natural  eye  of  the^isind:  and  we  remedy  the  de- 
ects  of  both  these  oi^ans  pretty  much  in  the  same 
Qianner.  In  my  present  situation,  an  immense  land- 
cape  of  lawns  and  woods,  and  distant  mountains, 
eems  to  do  no  more  than  cover  the  litde  window 
diich  I  write  by,  and  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  less 
lian  the  chamber  in  which  I  am  sitting.  I  can  form 
I  just  comparison  between  those  great  objects  and 
he  litde  objects  around  me,  in  no  other  way,  than  by 
ransporting  myself,  at  least  in  fancy,  to  a  different 
tation,  from  whence  I  can  survey  both  at  nearly 
qual  distances,  and  thereby  form  some  judgment  of 
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their  real  proportions.  Habit  and  experience  ha?e 
taught  me  to  do  this  so  easily  and  so  readily,  diat  I 
am  scarce  sensible  that  I  do  it;  and  a  man  must  be, 
in  some  measure,  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of 
vision,  before  he  can  be  thoroughly  convinced  how 
little  those  distant  objects  would  appear  to  the  ey^ 
if  the  imagination,  from  a  knowledge  of  their  real 
magnitudes,  did  not  swell  and  dilate  them. 

In  the  same  manner,  to  the  selfish  and  original  pas- 
sions of  human  nature,  tiie  loss  or  gain  of  a  veiy 
small  interest  of  our  own,  appears  to  be  of  vastly 
more  importance,  excites  a  much  more  passionate 
joy  or  sorrow,  a  much  more  ardent  desire  or  aversion, 
dian  the  greatest  concern  of  another  with  whom  we 
have  no  particular  connection.  His  interests,  as  long 
as  they  are  surveyed  from  his  station,  can  never  be 
put  into  the  balance  with  our  own,  can  never  restrain 
us  from  doing  whatever  may  lend  to  promote  our  own, 
how  ruinous  soever  to  him.  Before  we  can  make 
any  proper  comparison  of  those  opposite  interests, 
we  must  change  our  position,  •  We  must  view  them, 
neither  from  our  own  place  nor  yet  from  his,  neither 
with  our  own  eyes  nor  yet  with  his,  but  from  the  place 
and  with  the  eyes  of  a  third  person,  who  has  no  par- 
ticular connection  with  either,  and  who  judges  with 
impartiality  between  us.  Here  too,  habit  and  expe- 
rience have  taught  us  to  do  this  so  easily  and  so  readi- 
ly, that  we  are  scarce  sensible  that  we  do  it;  and  it 
requires,  in  this  case  too,  some  degree  of  reflection, 
and  even  of  philosophy,  to  convince  us,  how  little  inr 
terest  we  should  take  in  the  greatest  concerns  of  our 
neighbour,  how  littie  we  should  be  affected  by  what- 
ever relates  to  him,  if  the  sense  of  propriety  and  jus- 
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tice  did  not  correct  the  otherwise  natural  inequity 
of  our  sentiments.  ' 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  great  empire  of  China,, 
with  all  its  myriads  of  inhabitants,  was  suddenly  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  earthquake,  and  let  us  consider  how 
a  man  of  humanity  in  Europe,  who  had  no  sort  of 
connection  with  that  part  of  the  world,  would  be  af- 
fected upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this  dreadful 
calamity.  He  would,  I  imagine,  first  of  all,  express 
very  strongly  his  sorrow  for  the  misfortune  of  that 
unhappy  people,  he  would  make  many  melancholy 
reflections  upon  the  precariousness  of  human  life, 
and  the  vanity  of  all  the  labours  of  man,  which  could 
thus  be  annihilated  in  a  moment  He  would  too,  per- 
haps, if  he  was  a  man  of  speculation,  enter  into  many 
reasonings  concerning  the  effects  which  this  disaster 
might  produce  upon  the  conunerce  of  Europe,  and 
the  trade  and  business  of  the  world  in  general.  And 
when  all  this  fine  philosophy  was  over,  when  all  these 
humane  sentiments  had  been  once  fairly  expressed, 
he  would  pursue  his  business  or  his  pleasure,  take 
his  repose  or  his  diversion,  with  the  same  ease  and 
tranquillity  as  if  no  such  accident  had  happened.  The 
most  fi*ivolous  disaster  which  could  befal  himself 
would  occasion  a  more  real  disturbance.  If  he  was 
to  lose  his  little  finger  to-morrow,  he  would  not  sleep 
to-night;  but,  provided  he  never  saw  them,  he  will 
snore  with  the  most  profound  security  over  the  ruin 
of  a  hundred  milhons  of  his  brethren,  and  the  de- 
struction of  that  inmiense  multitude  seems  plainly  an 
object  less  interesting  to  him,  than  this  paltry  misfor- 
tune of  his  own.  To  prevent,  therefore,  this  paltry 
misfortune  to  himself  would  a  man  of  humanity  be 
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k)ve  can  be  corrected  only  by  the  eye  of  this  impar- 
tial spectator.     It  is  he  who  shows  us  the  propriety^ 
of  generosity  and  the  deformity  of  injustice;  thepro?^ 
:    priety  of  resigning  the  greatest  interests  of  our  own, 
for  the  yet  greater  interests  of  others;  and  the  de- 
formity of  doing  the  smallest  injury  to  another,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  to  ourselves.    It 
^    is  not  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  it  is  not  the  love  of 
mankind,  which,  upon  many  occasions^  prompts  us  to 
the  practice  of  those  divine  virtues.     It  is  a  stronger    \ 
\    love,  a  more  powerful  aflfection,  which  generally  takes    \ 
'    place  upon  such  occasions;  the  love  of  what  is  hon* 
[    curable  and  noble,  of  the  grandeur,  and  dignity,  and 
I    superiority  of  our  own  characters. 

When  the  happiness  or  misery  of  others  depends 
:    in  any  respect  upon  our  conduct,  we  dare  not,  as  self- 
love  might  suggest  to  us,  prefer  the  interest  of  one 
to  that  of  many.     The  man  within  unmediately  calls 
to  us,  that  we  value  ourselves  too  much  and  other 
people  too  little,  and  that,  by  doing  so,  we  render  ouP^ 
selves  the  proper  object  of  the  contempt  and  indig- 
nation of  our  brethren.     Neither  is  this  sentiment 
confined  to  men  of  extraordinary  magnanimity  and 
virtue.    It  is  deeply  impressed  upon  every  tolerably 
good  soldier,  who  feels  that  he  would  become  the 
scorn  of  his  companions,  if  he  could  be  supposed 
capable  of  shrinking  from  danger,  or  of  hesitating, 
either  to  expose  or  to  throw  away  his  life,  when  the 
good  of  the  service  required  it.  -  iln  ^ 

One  individual  must  never  prefer  himself  so  much 
even  to  any  other  indiTidiial,  as  to  -hurt  or  injure  that 
other,  in  order  to  benefit rjiimself,  though  the  benefit 

to  the  one  should  be  mu^"^  greater  than  the  hurt  or 
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injury  to  the  other.    The  poor  man  must  neither  de^ 
fraud  nor  steal  fi*om  the  rich^  though  the  acquisitiM 
^  \night  be  much  more  beneficial  to  the  one  than  Ae 
loss  could  be  hurtful  to  the  other.    The  man  within 
inunediately  calls  to  him,  in  this  case  too,  that  be  is 
no  better  than  his  neighbour,  and  that  by  his  onjiut 
preference  he  renders  himself  the  proper  object  of 
the  contempt  and  indignation  of  mankind;  as  wefl  as 
of  the  punishment  which  that  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion must  naturally  dispose  them  to  inflict^  for  having 
thus  violated  one  of  those  sacred  rules,  upon  the  tot 
erable  observation  of  which  depend  the  whole  securi* 
tf  and  peace  of  human  society.    There  i&  no  com- 
monly honest  man  who  does  not  more  dread  the  in- 
ward disgrace  of  such  an  action,  the  indelible  stab 
which  it  would  for  ever  stamp  upon  his  ovm  mind^ 
than  the  greatest  e:!^temal  calamity  which,  wiflioM 
any  fault  of  his  own,  could  possibly  befal  him;  and 
who  does  not  inwardly  feel  the  truth  of  that  great 
ttoical  maxim,  that  for  one  man  to  deprive  another 
unjustly  of  any  thing,  or  unjustly  to  promote  his  own 
advantage  by  the  loss  or  disadvantage  of  another,  is 
more  contrary  to  nature,  than  death,  than  poverty, 
than  pain,  than  all  the  misfortunes  which  can  afiecf 
him,  either  in  his  body,  or  in  his  external  circum^ 
stances. 

When  the  happiness  or  misery  of  others,  indeed^  in 
no  respect  depends  upon  our  conduct,  when  oar  in- 
terests are  altogether  separated  and  detached  from 
theirs,  so  that  there  is  neither  connection  nor  compe- 
tition between  them,  we  do  not  always  think  it  so  ne- 
cessary to  restrain,  either  our  natural,  and,  'perhaps, 
improper  anxiety  about  our  own  affairs,  or  our  natu* 
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ral,  and,  perfasqps,  equally  improper  indifference  about 
those  of  other  men.  The  most  vulgar  education 
leaches  us  to  act,  upon  all  important  occasions,  with  "^ 
some  sort  of  impartiality  betwedftpurselves  and  oth- 
ers, and  even  the  ordinary  commerce  of  the  world  is 
eapable  of  adjusting  our  active  principles  to  some  de- 
gree of  propriety.  But  it  is  the  most  artificial  and 
refined  education  only,  it  has  been  said,  which  can 
correct  the  inequalities  of  our  passive  feelings;  and 
we  must  for  this  purpose,  it  has  been  pretended,  have 
recourse  to  the  severest,  as  well  as  to  the  profound- 
est,  philosophy. 

Two  different  sets  of  philosophers  have  attempted 
to  teach  us  this  hardest  of  all  the  lessons  of  moratity« 
One  set  have  laboured  to  increase  our  sensibiliQr  to 
die  interests  of  others;  another,  to  diminish  that  to 
tnur  own.  The  first  would  have  us  feel  for  others  as 
we  naturally  feel  for  ourselves.  The  second  would 
have  us  feel  for  ourselves  as  we  naturally  feel  for 
others.  Both,  perhaps,  have  carried  their  doctrin^ 
a  good  deal  beyond  the  just  standard  of  nature  and 
propriety. 

The  first  of  those  whining  and  melancholy  moral- 
ists, who  are  perpetually  reproaching  us  with  our  hap- 
piness, while  so  many  of  our  brethren  are  in  misery,* 
who  regard  as  impious  the  natural  joy  of  prosperity, 
which  does  not  think  of  the  many  wretches  that  are  at 
every  instant  labouring  under  all  sorts  of  calamities, 
in  the  langour  of  poverty,  in  the  agony  of  disease,  in 
die  horrors  of  death,  under  die  insults  and  oppres- 

*  See  Thompson's  Seasons,  Winter. 
*  Ah!  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud,'  &c. 
See  alio  Pascal 
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sion  of  their  enemies.    CommiseratioB  for 
miseries  which  we  never  saw^  which  we  never  heaid' 
l^oj^  but  wluch  we  may  be  assured  are  at  aH  timeain^ 
festing  such  numUki  of  our  fellow-creatures^  ou^bt^ 
ihey  think,  to  dan^  die  pleasures  of  the  fortonati^ 
and  to  render  a  certain  melancholy  dejection  habitual 
to  all  men.    But  first  of  all,  this  extreme  sympallif 
wiA  misfortunes  which  we  know  nothing  about,  seems 
altogedier   absurd   and    unreasonable.     Take-  die 
whole  eardi  at  an  average,  for  one  man  who  suffm 
pain  or  miseiy,  you  will  find  twenty  in  prosperity  and 
joy,  or  at  least  in  tolerable  circumstances.    No  rea- 
son, surely,  can  be  assigned  why  we  should  rathw . 
weep  with  the  one  Aan  rejoice  with  the  twenty.  •  This 
artificial  conuniseration,  besides,  is  not  only  abswdy  InH 
seems  altogedier  unattmnable;  and  those  who  dttbdt 
this  character  have  comimonly  nothing  but  a  ceituft 
affected  and  sentimental   sadness,  which,  without 
reaching  the  heart,  serves  only  to  render  the  counter 
Kpmce  and  conversation  impertinently  dismal  and  dis- 
agreeable.    And  last  of  all,  this  disposition  of  wmd, 
though  it  could  be  attained,  would  be  perfectly  useless, 
and  could  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  render 
miserable  the  person  who  possessed  it    Whatever 
interest  we  take  in  the  fortune  of  those  with  whom 
we  have  no  acquaintance  or  connection,  and  who  afe 
placed^  altogether  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  actt^ty^ 
can  produce  only  anxiety  to  ourselves,  without  aiiy 
manner  of  advantage  to  them.    To  what  purpose 
should  we  trouble  ourselves  about  the  world  in  the 
moon?    All  men,  even  those  at  the  greatest  distance, 
are  no  doubt  entitied  to  our  good  wishes,  and  oar 
good  wishes  we  naturally  give  them.    But  ii^  notwitti- 
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standing,  they  dionld  be  unfortunate,  to  give  ourselves 
any  anxiety  upon  Aat  account,  seems  to  be  no  part 
of  our  duty.  That  we  should  be  but  little  interested, 
therefore,  in  the  fortune  of  those  whom  we  can 
neither  serve  nor  hurt,  and  who  are  in  every  respect 
so  very  remote  from  us,  seems  wisely  ordered  by 
Nature;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  aher  in  this  re* 
spect  the  original  constitution  of  our  frame,  we  could 
yet  gain  nothing  by  the  change.  « 

It  is  never  objected  to  us  that  we  have  too  little 
fellow-feeUng  with  the  joy  of  success.  Wherever 
envy  does  not  prevent  it,  the  favour  which  we  bear  to 
prosperity  is  rather  apt  to  be  too  great;  and  the  same 
moralists  who  blame  us  for  want  of  sufficient  sympa- 
diy  with  the  miserable,  reproach  us  for  the  levity  wiA 
which  we  are  too  apt  to  admire,  and  almost  to  worship, 
the  fortunate,  the  powerful,  and  the  rich. 

Among  the  moralists  who  endeavour  to  correct  the 
natural  inequality  of  our  passive  feelings  by  diminish- 
ing bur  sensibility  to  what  peculiarly  concerns  oub 
selves,  we  may  count  all  the  ancient  sects  of  philoso- 
phers; but,  particularly,  the  ancient  stoics.  Man, 
according  to  the  Stoics,  ought  to  regard  himself^  not 
as  something  separated  and  detached,  but  as  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  a  member  of  the  vast  commonwealth  of 
nature.  To  the  interest  of  this  great  community,  he 
ought  at  all  times  to  be  willing  that  his  own  little  in- 
terest should  be  sacrificed.  Whatever  concerns  him- 
self, ought  to  affect  him  no  more  than  whatever  con- 
cerns any  other  equally  important  part  of  this  inunense 
system.  We  should  view  ourselves,  not  in  the  light 
in  which  our  own  selfish  passions  are  apt  to  place  us^ 
but  in  the  li^t  in  which  any  other  citizen  of  the 
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worid  would  view  us.  What,  befals  ourselves  we 
should  regard  as  what  befals  our  neighbour,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  as  our  neighbour  regards 
what  befals  us.  ^  When  our  neighbour/  sajs  Epic- 
tetus,  ^  loses  his  wife,  or  his  son,  there  is  nobody  who 
is  not  sensible  that  this  is  a  human  calamity,  a  natu- 
ral event  altogether  according  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  things;  but,  when  the  same  thing  happens  to  (nuv 
selves,  then  we  cry  out,  as  if  we  had  suffered  the 
most  dreadful  misfortune.  We  ought,  however,  to 
remember  how  we  were  affected  when  this  accident 
happened  to  another,  and  such  as  we  were  in  his  case, 
such  ought  we  to  be  in  our  own.' 

Those  private  misfortunes,  for  which  our  feelings 
are  apt  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety,  are  of 
two  different  kinds.  They  are  either  such  as  affect 
us  only  indirectly,  by  affecting,  in  the  first  place,  some 
other  persons  who  are  particularly  dear  to  us;  such 
as  our  parents,  our  children,  our  brothers  and  sisters^ 
<MU'  intimate  friends;  or  they  are  such  as  affect  bur^ 
selves  immediately  and  directly,  either  in  our  body,  in 
our  fortune,  or  in  our  reputation;  such  as  pain,  sick- 
ness, approacliing  death,  poverty,  disgrace,  &c. 

In  misfortunes  of  the  first  kind,  our  emotions  may, 
no  doubt,  go  very  much  beyond  what  exact  propriety 
will  admit  of;  but  they  may  likewise  fall  short  of  it, 
and  they  frequently  do  so.  The  man  who  should  fed 
no  more  for  the  death  or  distress  of  his  own  father, 
or  son,  than  for  those  of  any  other  man's  father  or  son, 
would  appear  neither  a  good  son  nor  a  good  faAer. 
Such  unnatural  indifference,  far  from  exciting  our 
applause,  would  incur  our  highest  diapprobation.  Of 
those  domestic  affections,  however,  some  are  most 
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apt  to  offend  by  their  excess,  and  others  by  their  de- 
fect   Nature,  for  the  wisest  purposes,  has  rendered        "^ 
in  most  men,  periiaps  in  all  men,  parental  tenderness 
a  much  stronger  affection  than  filial  piety.    The  con- 
tinuance and  propagation  of  the  species  depend  alto-         « 
gether  upon  the  former,  and  not  upon  the  latter.     In  ^ 
ordinary  cases,  the  existence  and  preservation  of  the 
child  depend  altogether  upon  the  care  of  the  parents. 
Those  of  the  parents  seldom  depend  upon  that  of 
the  child.    Nature,  therefore,  has  rendered  the  for- 
mer affection  so  strong,  that  it  generally  requires  not 
to  be  excited,  but  to  be  moderated;  and  moralists  sel- 
dom endeavour  to  teach  us  how  to  indulge,  but  gene- 
rally how  to  restrain  our  fondness,  our  excessive  at- 
tachmenty  the  unjust  preference  which  we  are  dispo- 
sed to  give  to  our  own  children  above  those  of  other 
people.    They  exhort  us,  on  the  contrary,  to  an  affec- 
tionate attention  to  our  parents,  and  to  make  a  proper 
retum.to  them  in  their  old  age,  for  the  kindness  which 
they  had  shewn  to  us  in  our  infancy  and  youth.    In  the- 
Decalogue  we  are  commanded  to  honour  our  fathers 
and  mothers.    No  mention  is  made  of  the  love  of  our 
children.    Nature  had  sufficiently  prepared  us  for  the 
performance  of  this  latter  du^.    Men  are  seldom  ac- 
cused of  affecting  to  be  fonder  of  their  children  than 
they  really  are.   They  have  sometimes  been  suspected 
of  displaying  their  piety  to  their  parents  with  too  much 
ostentation.     The  ostentatious  sorrow  of  widows  has, 
for  a  like  reason,  been  suspected  of  insincerity.     We  . 
should  respect,  could  we  believe  it  sincere,  even  the  ex- 
cess of  such  kind  affections;  and  though  we  might  not 
pepfectiy  approve,  we  should  not  severely  condemn  it 
That  it  appears  praise-worthy,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  affect  it,  the  very  affectation  is  a" proof 
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Even  die  excess  of  those  kind  affections  which 

'^  are  most  apt  to  offend  by  their  excess^  thou^  it  may 
appear  blameable,  never  appears  odious.  We  blame 
the  excessive  fondness  and  anxiety  of  a  parent,  as 

«  something  which  may,  in  the  end,  prove  hmrtful  to 

the  child,  and  which,  in  the  meantime,  is  excessively 
inconvenient  to  the  parent;  but  we  easily  pardon  i^ 
and  never  regard  it  with  hatred  and  detestation.  But 
the  defect  of  this  usually  excessive  affection  appears 
always  peculiarly  odious.  The  man  who  appears  to 
feel  nothing  for  his  own  children,  but  who  treats 
them  upon  all  occasions  with  unmerited  severity  and 
harshness,  seems  of  all  brutes  the  most  detestable. 
The  sense  of  propriety,  so  far  from  requiring  us  to 
eradicate  altogether  that  extraordinary  sensibili^, 
which  we  naturally  feel  for  the  misfortunes  of  our 
nearest  connections,  is  always  much  more  offended 
by  the  defect,  than  it  ever  is  by  the  excess  of  that 
sensibility.  The  stoical  apathy  is,  in  such  .cases, 
never  agreeable,  and  all  the  metaphysical  sophisms 
by  which  it  is  supported  can  seldom  serve  any  other 
purpose  than  to  blow  up  the  hard  insensibility  of  a 
coxcomb  to  ten  times  its  native  impertinence.  The 
poets  and  romance  writers,  who  best  paint  the  re- 
finements and  delicacies  of  love  and  friendship, 
and  of  all  other  private  and  domestic  affections, 
Racine  and  Voltaire;  Richardson,  Marivaux,  andRio- 
coboni ;  are,  in  such  cases,  much  better  instructors 
^  than  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  or  Epictetus. 

That  moderated  sensibility  to  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  which  does  not  disqualify  us  for  the  performr 
ance  of  any  duty;  the  melancholy  and  affectionate 
remembrance  of  our  departed  friends;  the  pang,  as 
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Gray  says^  1o  secret  sorrow  dear;  arc  by  no  means 
undelicious  sensations.  Though  they  outwardly  Hitar 
the  features  of  pain  and  grief,  they  are  aD  inwardly 
stamped  with  the  ennobling  characters  of  virtue  and 
self>approbation. 

It  is  otherwise  in  the  nusfortunes  which  affect 
ourselves  immediately  and  directly,  either  in  our 
body,  in  our  fortune,  or  in  our  reputation.  The 
sense  of  propriety  is  much  more  apt  to  be  offended 
by  the  excess,  than  by  the  defect  of  our  sensibility^ 
and  diere  arc  but  very  few  cases  in  which  we  can 
approach  too  near  to  the  stoical  apathy  and  indif- 
ference. 

That  we  have  very  little  fellow-feeling  with  any  of 
the  passions  which  take  their  origin  from  the  body, 
has  already  been  observed.  That  pain  which  is  oc- 
casioned by  an  evident  cause;  such  as,  the  cut- 
ting or  tearing  of  the  flesh;  is,  perhaps,  the  affec- 
tion of  the  body  with  which  the  spectator  feels  the 
most  lively  sympathy.  The  approaching  death  of  his 
neighbour  too,  seldom  fails  to  affect  him  a  good  deal. 
In  both  cases,  however,  he  feels  so  veij  little  in 
comparison  of  what  the  person  principally  concerned 
feels,  that  the  latter  can  scarce  ever  offend  the 
former  by  appearing  to  suffer  with  too  much  ease. 

The  mere  want  of  foitune,  mere  poverty,  excites 
little  compassion.  Its  complaints  are  too  apt  to  be 
the  objects  rather  of  contempt  tlian  of  fellow-feeling. 
We  despise  a  beggar;  and  though  his  importunities 
may  extort  an  alms  from  us,  he  is  scarce  ever  the 
object  of  any  serious  commiseration.  The  fall  from 
riches  to  poverty,  as  it  commonly  occasions  tlie  most 
teal  distress  to  the  sufferer,  so  it  seldom  fails  to  excite 
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ihe  most  sincere  commiseration  in  the  spectator. 
Though  in  the  present  state  of  society,  this  misfor- 
tune can  seldom  happen  without  some  misconduct, 
and  some  very  considerable  misconduct  too,  in  the 
sufferer;  yet  he  is  abnost  always  so  much  pitied,  that 
he  is  scarce  ever  allowed  to  fall  into  the  lowest  state 
of  poverty;  but,  by  the  means  of  his  friends,  fre- 
quently by  the  indulgence  of  those  very  creditors  who 
have  much  reason  to  complain  of  his  imprudence, 
is  almost  always  supported  in  some  degree  of  de- 
cent, though  humble,  mediocrity.  To  persons  under 
such  misfortunes,  we  could,  perhaps,  easily  pardop 
some  degree  of  weakness;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
who  carry  the  firmest  countenance,  who  accommo- 
date themselves  with  the  greatest  ease  to  their  new 
situation,  who  seem  to  feel  no  humiliation  from  the 
change,  but  to  rest  their  rank  in  the  society,  not 
upon  their  fortune,  but  upon  their  character  and 
conduct,  are  always  tlie  most  appoved  of,  and  never 
fail  to  command  our  highest  and  most  affectionate 
admiration. 

As,  of  all  the  external  misfortunes  which  can  af- 
fect an  innocent  man  immediately  and  directly,  the 
undesen^ed  loss  of  reputation  is  certainly  tlie  greatest; 
so  a  considerable  degree  of  sensibility  to  whatever 
can  bring  on  so  great  a  calamit)^,  does  not  always 
appear  ungraceful  or  disagreeable.  We  often  esteem 
a  young  man  the  more,  when  he  resents,  tliough  with 
some  degree  of  violence,  any  unjust  reproach  that 
may  have  been  thrown  upon  his  character  or  his 
honour.  The  affliction  of  an  innocent  young  lady,  on 
account  of  the  groundless  surmises  which  may  have 
been  circulated  concerning  her  conduct,  appears  of^ 
ten  perfectly  amiable.    Persons  of  an  advanced  age, 
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whom  long  experience  of  the  folly  and  injustice  of 
the  world,  has  taught  to  pay  little  regard,  either  to  its 
censure  or  to  its  applause,  neglect  and  despise 
obloquy,  and  do  not  even  deign  to  honour  its  futile 
siuthors  with  any  serious  resentment  This  indif- 
ference, which  is  founded  altogether  on  a  firm  confi- 
dence in  their  own  well-tried  and  well-established 
characters,  would  be  disagreeable  in  young  people, 
who  neither  can  nor  ought  to  have  any  such  confi- 
dence. It  might  in  them  be  supposed  to  forebode, 
in  their  advancing  years,  a  most  improper  insensibili- 
ty to  real  honour  and  infamy. 

In  all  other  private  misfortunes  which  affect  our- 
selves immediately  and  directly,  we  can  very  seldom 
offend  by  appearing  to  be  too  little  affected.  We 
frequently  remember  our  sensibility  to  the  misfor- 
tunes of  otiiers  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  We 
can  seldom  remember  that  to  our  own,  without  some 
degree  of  shame  and  humiliation. 

If  we  examine  the  different  shades  and  gradations 
of  weakness  and  self-conmiand,  as  we  meet  with 
them  in  conunon  life,  we  shall  very  easily  satisfy 
ourselves  that  this  conti'ol  of  our  passive  feelings 
must  be  acquired,  not  from  the  abstruse  syllogisms 
of  a  quibbling  dialectic,  but  from  that  great  disci- 
pline which  Nature  has  established  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  and  of  every  other  virtue;  a  regard  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  real  or  supposed  spectator  of  our 
conduct 

A  very  young  child  has  no  self-command;  but, 
whatever  are  its  emotions,  whether  fear,  or  grief, 
or  anger,  it  endeavours  always,  by  flie  violence  of  its 
out-cries,  to  alarm,  as  much  as  it  can,  the  attention 
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of  its  nurse,  or  of  its  parents.    While  it  remakii 

under  the  custody  of  such  paitial  protectors,  its  aib 

ger  is  the  first,  and,  perhaq^s,  the  only  passion  which 

it  is  taught  to  moderate.     By  noise  and  threateiuii^ 

ftey    are,  for  'their  own    ease,  oflen   obUged  to 

frighten  it  into  good  temper;  and  the  passion  whick 

incites  it  to  attack,  is   restrained  by    that  which 

teaches  it  to  attend  to  its  own  safety.     When  it  is  old 

enough  to  go  to  school,  or  to  mix  with  its  equals,  it 

soon  finds  that  they  have  no  such  indulgent  partialis.  • 

It  naturally  wishes  to  gain  their  favour,  and  to  avoid 

their  hatred  or  contempt    Regard  even  to  its  own 

safely  teaches  it  to  do  so;  and  it  soon  finds  that  it  caa 

do  so  in  no  other  way  than  by  moderating,  not  on^ 

its  anger,  but  all  its  other  passions,  to  the  degree 

which  its  playfellows  and  companions  are  likely  to  be 

pleased  with.     It  thus  enters  into  the  great  school  of 

self-command,  it  studies  to  be  more  and  more  master 

of  itself^    and    begins    to   exercise    over  its  own 

feelings  a  discipline  which  the  practice  of  the  longest 

life  is  very  seldom  sufficient  to  bring  to  complete 

perfection. 

In  all  private  misfoitunes,  in  pain,  in  sickness,  in 
sorrow,  the  weakest  man,  when  his  friend,  and  stiD 
more  when  a  sti*anger  visits  him,  is  immediately  im- 
pressed with  the  view  in  which  they  are  likely  to 
look  upon  his  situation.  Their  view  calls  off  his 
attention  from  his  own  view;  and  his  breast  is,  in 
some  measure,  becalmed  the  moment  they  come  into 
his  presence.  This  effect  is  produced  instantaneous- 
ly, and,  as  it  were,  mechanically;  but,  with  a  weak 
man,  it  is  not  of  long  continuance.  His  own  view  of 
^is  situation  immediately  recurs    upon  him.      He 
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abandons  himself,  as  before,  to  sighs  and  tears  and  Ia« 
mentations;  and  endeavours,  like  a  child  that  has  not 
fet  gone  to  school,  to  produce  some  sort  of  harmony 
between  his  own  grief  and  the  compassion  of  the 

■ 

spectator,  not  by  moderating  the  former,  but  by  im* 
portunately  calling  upon  the  latter. 

With  a  man  of  a  little  more  firmness,  the  effect  is 
somewhat  more  permanent  He  endeavours,  as 
much  as  he  can,  to  fix  his  attention  upon  the  view 
which  the  company  are  likely  to  take  of  his  situation. 
He  feels,  at  the  same  time,  the  esteem  and  approba- 
tion which  they  naturally  conceive  for  him  when  he 
thus  preserves  his  tranquillity:  and,  though  under  the 
pressure  of  some  recent  and  great  calamity,  appears 
to  feel  for  himself  no  more  than  what  they  reaUy  feel 
lor  hiuL  He  approves  and  applauds  himself  by  sym- 
pathy with  their  approbation,  and  the  pleasure  which 
he  derives  from  this  sentiment  supports  and  enables 
him  more  easily  to  continue  this  generous  effort  In 
most  cases  he  avoids  mentioning  his  own  misfortune; 
and  his  company,  if  they  are  tolerably  well  bred,  are 
careful  to  say  nothing  which  can  put  him  in  mind  of  it 
He  endeavours  to  entertain  them,  in  his  usual  way, 
upon  indifferent  subjects,  or,  if  he  feels  himself  strong 
enough  to  venture  to  mention  his  misfortune,  he  en- 
deavours to  talk  of  it  as,  he  thinks  they  are  capable  of 
talking  of  it,  and  even  to  feel  it  no  further  than  they 
are  cs^able  of  feeling  it  If  he  has  not,  however, 
been  well  inured  to  the  hard  discipline  of  self-com- 
mand, he  soon  grows  weary  of  this  restraint.  A  long 
visit  fatigues  him;  and,  towards  the  end  of  it,  he  is 
constantly  in  danger  of  doing,  what  he  never  fails  to 
do  the  moment  it  is  over,  of  abandoning  himself  to  all 
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the  weakness  of  excessive  sorrow.  Modem  good 
manners^  which  are  extremely  indulgent  to  human 
weakness,  forbid,  for  some  time,  the  visits  of  stran- 
gers to  persons  under  great  family  distress,  and  per^ 
mit  those  only  of  the  nearest  relations  and  most  inti- 
mate friends.  The  presence  of  the  latter,  it  is  thought 
will  impose  less  restraint  than  that  of  the  former;  and 
the  sufferers  can  more  easily  accommodate  themr 
selves  to  the  feelings  of  those,  from  whom  they  have 
reason  to  expect  a  more  indulgent  sympathy.  Secret 
enemies,  who  fancy  that  they  are  not  known  to  be 
such,  are  frequently  fond  of  making  those  charitable 
visits  as  early  as  the  most  intimate  friends.  The 
weakest  man  in  the  world,  in  this  case,  endeavours  to 
support  his  manly  countenance,  and,  from  indignatiott 
and  contempt  of  their  malice,  to  behave  with  as  much 
gayety  and  ease  as  he  can. 

The  man  of  real  constancy  and  iinnness,  the  wise 
and  just  man  who  has  been  thoroughly  bred  in  (he 
great  school  of  self-conunand,  in  tlie  bustle  and  busi- 
ness of  the  world,  exposed,  perhaps,  to  the  violence 
and  injustice  of  faction,  and  to  the  hardships  and 
hazards  of  war,  maintains  this  control  of  his  pas- 
sive feelings  upon  all  occasions;  and  whether  in  soli- 
tude or  in  society,  wears  nearly  the  same  countenance 
and  is  affected  very  nearly  in  tlie  same  maimer. 
In  success  and  in  disappointment,  in  prosperity  and  in 
adversity,  before  friends  and  before  enemies,  he  has 
often  been  under  the  necessity  of  supporting  this 
manhood.  He  has  never  dared  to  forget,  for  one  mo- 
ment, the  judgment  which  the  impartial  spectator 
would  pass  upon  his  sentiments  ^d  conduct  He  has 
never  dared  to  suffer  the  man  within  the  breast  to  be 
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absent  one  moment  from  his  attention.  With  the 
ejes  of  this  great  inmate  he  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  whatever  relates  to  himself.  This 
habit  has  become  perfectly  familiar  to  him:  he  has 
been  in  the  constant  practice,  and,  indeed,  under  the 
constant  necessity,  of  modelling,  or  of  endeavouring 
to  model,  not  only  his  outward  conduct  and  beha- 
viour, but,  as  much  as  he  can,  even  his  inward  senti- 
ments and  feelings,  according  to  those  of  this  awful 
and  respectable  judge.  He  does  not  merely  affect 
the  sentiments  of  the  impartial  spectator;  he  really 
adopts  them.  He  almost  identifies  himself  with, 
he  almost  becomes  himself  that  impartial  spectator, 
and  scarce  even  feels  but  as  that  great  arbiter  of  his 
conduct  directs  him  to  feel. 

The  degree  of  the  self-approbation  with  which 
every  man,  upon  such  occasions,  surveys  his  own 
conduct,  is  higher  or  lower,  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  self-conmiand  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  that  self-approbation.  Where  Uttle 
self-conmiand  is  necessary,  little  self-approbation  is 
due.  The  man  who  has  only  scratched  his  finger, 
cannot  much  applaud  himself)  though  he  should  imme- 
diately appear  to  have  forgot  this  paltry  misfortune. 
The  man  who  has  lost  his  leg  by  a  cannon  shot,  and 
who,  the  moment  after,  speaks  and  acts  with  his 
usual  coolness  and  tranquillity,  as  he  exerts  a  much 
higher  degree  of  self-command,  so  he  naturally  feels 
a  much  higher  degree  of  self-approbation.  With 
most  men,  upon  such  an  accident,  their  own  natural 
view  of  their  own  misfortune  would  force  itself  upon 
them  with  such  a  vivacity  and  strength  of  colouring, 
as  would  entirely  efface  all  thought  of  every  other 
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view.  They  would  feel  nothing,  they  could  attend  to 
nothing,  but  their  own  pain  and  their  own  fear;  and 
not  only  the  judgment  of  the  ideal  man  within  the 
breast,  but  that  of  the  real  spectators,  who  might  hap- 
pen to  be  present,  would  be  entirely  overlooked  andl 
disregarded. 

The  reward  which  Nature  bestows  upon  good  be- 
haviour under  misfortune^  is  thus  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  degree  of  that  good  behaviour.  The  onlf 
compensation  she  could  possibly  make  for  the  bitte^ 
ness  of  pain  and  distress  is  thus  too,  in  equal  degrees 
of  good  behaviour,  exactly  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  that  pain  and  distress.  In  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  self-conunand  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  conquer  our  natural  sensibility,  the  pleasure  and 
pride  of  the  conquest  are  so  much  the  greater;  and 
this  pleasure  and  pride  are  so  gi:eat,  that  no  man  can 
be  altogether  unhappy  who  completely  enjoys  them. 
Misery  and  wretchedness  can  never  enter  the  breast 
in  which  dwells  complete  self-satisfaction;  and  though 
it  may  be  too  much,  perhaps,  to  say,  with  the  Stoics, 
that,  under  such  an  accident  as  that  above  mentioned, 
the  happiness  of  a  wise  man  is  in  every  respect  eqoal 
to  what  it  could  have  been  under  any  other  circom- 
stances;  yet,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  at  least,  that 
this  complete  enjoyment  of  his  own  self-applause, 
though  it  may  not  altogether  extinguish,  must  certain- 
ly very  much  alleviate  his  sense  of  his  own  sufferings. 

In  such  paroxysms  of  distress,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  call  them  so,  the  wisest  and  firmest  man,  in  order 
to  preserve  his  equanimity,  is  obliged,  I  imagine,  to 
make  a  considerable,  and  even  a  painful  exertion. 
His  own  natural  feeling  of  his  own  distress,  his  own 
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nhtural  view  of  his  own  situation,  presses  Hai4  u{j<(yii' 
him,  and  he  cannot,  i^ifhout  a  very  grefitt  effoit,-  fitc 
his  attention  upon  that  of  tile  impartial  sj^tsitor. 
Both  views  pi'esent  themselves  to  him  at  the  sdittfe 
time.  His  sense  of  hoiiour,  his  regard  to  his'  owti 
dignity,  directs  him  to  fix  his  whole  attention  upoii  the 
one  view.  His  natural,  his  untaught  and  undisciplin- 
ed feelings,  are  continually  calling  it  off  to  the  othi&i'. 
He  does  not,  in  this  case,  perfectly  identify  hlih^ielf 
with  the  ideal  man  within  the  breast,  he  does  not  be^ 
come  himself  the  impartisd  spectator  of  his  ov<m  coti* 
duct  The  diffcirent  views  of  both  chdraetei^  eJdift 
in  his  mind  separate  and  distinct  from  one  dnofhei', 
and  each  directing  him  to  a  behaviour  different  froriti 
diat  to  v<rhich  the  other  duvets  hini.  When  he  foK 
lows  that  view  which  honour  and  digaitf  point  oilt  to 
hhn.  Nature  does  not,  indeed,  leave  hiln  without  a 
iTBcompense.  He  enjoys  his  otvn  complete  self-ap^ 
probation,  and  the  applause  of  every  candid  and  im- 
partial spectator.  !^  her  unalterable  laws,  however, 
he  still  suffers;  and  the  recompense  which  she  be- 
stows, though  veiry  considerable,  is  not  sufficient  com- 
pletely to  compensate  the  sofferii^  which  those  laws 
inflict  Neither  is  it  fit  thM  if  should.  If  it  did  com- 
pletely compensate  them,  he  could,  firom  self-interest, 
have  no  motive  fof  avoicBng  an  accident  which  must 
necessarily  duninish  his  uti%  both  to  himself  and  to 
society;  and  Natofe,  from  her  pafental  care  of  both, 
meant  that  he  should  anxiously  avoid  all  such  acci- 
dents. He  suffew;  flierefore,  and  tboi^,  in  th6  ago- 
ny of  the  paroxysm,  be  maintains,  not  only  the  man- 
hood of  his  countenacnce,  but  the  sedateness  and  so- 
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hriety  of  his  judgment,  it  requires  his  utnMiet  and 
most  fatiguing  exertions  to  do  so. 

By  the  constitution  of  human  nature;  however, 
agony  can  never  be  permanent;  and  if  he  survives 
the  paroxysm,  he  soon  comes,  without  any  effort,  to 
enjoy  his  ordinary-  tranquillity.     A  man  with  a  woodr 
en  leg  suffers,  no  doubt,  and  foresees  tliat  he  must 
continue  to  suffer  during  the  remainder  of  liis  Ufe,  a 
very  considerable  inconveniency.    He  soon  comes  to 
view  it,  however,  exactly  as  every  impartial  spectator 
views  it;  as  an  inconveniency  under  which  he  can 
enjoy  all  the  ordinary  pleasures  both  of  sotitude  and 
of  society.     He  soon  identifies  himself  with  the  ideal 
man  within  the  breast, .  he  soon  becomes  himself  the 
inq>artial  spectator  of  his  own  situation.     He  no  Iob> 
ger  weeps,  he  no  longer  laments,  he  no  longer  grieves 
over  it,  as  a  weak  man  may  sometimes  do  in  the  be- 
ginning.    The  view  of  flie  impartial  spectator  be- 
comes so  perfectly  habitual  to  him,  that,  without  any 
effort,  without  any  exertion,  he  never  thinks  of  sur- 
veying his  misfortune  in  any  other  view. 

The  never-failing  certainty  with  which  all  men, 
sooner  or  later,  accommodate  themselves  to  what- 
ever becomes  their  permanent  situation,  may,  per- 
haps, mduce  us  to  think  that  the  Stoics  were,  at  leas^ 
thus  far  very  nearly  in  the  right;  tliat,  between  one 
permanent  situation  and  another,  there  was,  with  re- 
gard to  real  happiness,  no  essential  difference:  or 
that,  if  tiiere  were  any  difference,  it  was  no  more 
tiian  just  sufficient  to  render  some  of  tiiem  the  ob- 
jects of  simple  choice  or  preference:  but  not  of  any 
earnest  or  anxious  desire:  and  otiiers,  of  simple  re- 
jection, as  being  fit  to  be  set  aside  or  avoided;  but 
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not  of  any  earnest  or  anxious  aversion.  Happiness 
consists  in  tranquillity  and  enjoyment.  Withont  tran- 
quillity there  can  be  no  enjoyment;  and  where  there 
IS  perfect  tranquillity  there  is  scarce  any  thing  which 
is  not  capable  of  amusing.  But  in  every  permanent 
situation,  where  there  is  no  eiq[)ectation  of  change, 
the  mind  of  every  man,  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
returns  to  its  natural  and  usual  state  of  tranquSUtjr. 
In  prosperity,  after  a  certain  time,  it  falls  back  to 
that  state;  in  adversity,  after  a  certain  time,  it  rides 
up  to  it.  In  the  confinement  and  solitude  of  the 
Bastile,  after  a  certain  time,  the  fashionable  and 
frivolous  count  de  Lauzun  recovered  tranquillity 
enough  to  be  capable  of  amusmg  himself  with  feed- 
ing a  spider.  A  mind  better  furnished  would,  per- 
haps, have  both  sooner  recovered  its  tranquillity,  and 
sooner  found,  in  its  own  thou^ts,  a  much  better 
amusement 

The  grepit  source  of  both  the  misery  and  disorders 
of  human  life,  seems  to  arise  from  over-rating  the 
difference  between  one  permanent  situation  and  an- 
other. Avarice  over-rates  the  difference  between 
poverty  and  riches:  ambition,  that  between  a  private 
and  a  public  station:  vain-^lory,  that  between  obscurity 
and  extensive  reputation.  The  person  under  the  in- 
fluence of  any  6f  those  extravagant  passions,  is  not 
only  miserable  in  his  actual  situation,  but  is  often  dis- 
posed to  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  that  which  he  so  foolishly  admires.  The 
sli^test  observation,  however,  might  satisfy  him,  that, 
in  all  the  ordinary  situations  of  human  life,  a  well  dis- 
posed mind  may  be  equally  calm,  equally  cheerful, 
and  equally  contented.    Some  of  those  situations  may, 
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v/i  wbicli  we  aw.:«t,  those  red  and  ittttjiiflitlQy 
ei^ures  icm  be  enjojed- with  (he  same  seourilir  9»ih 
te^umUe  pye  whicli^e  are  ao  veiy  eager  to  ahande*. 
xamine  the  r^orda  of  hialoiyy  recollect  what  baa 
ippeaed  within  Uie  cii^  9f  yawr  owa  e^paneace^ 
qpaider  with  atteatfon  wiiait  baa  ibeen  Ihe  cooiaet  of 
Blast  aU  the  gready  aofoitunate^  either  ia  prifalaar 
iblic  life,  whoaa  you  maj  ba^e  either  jnead  o^  or 
^ard  ofy  qr  remeiaber;  aad  you  will  find  that  the 
isfortiiaea  ft^ji^  far  the  greater  part  of  tibem  have 
jaen  iroaa  tibeirnot  knowing  when  they  were  well, 
hen  it*  was  proper  fi^r  them  to  sU  i^  and  to  be 
>iitented«  l^e  inscriptiMi  upon  the  tombstoiie  of  the 
an  who  had  endeavoured  to  mend  a  tolerable  eon- 
ilotion  by  taking  plrpsic — ^  I  was  well,  ImBkedtobe 
Uer;  here  la/mf  may  generally  be  applied  with 
<eat  justness  to  the  distress  of  disappointed  avarice 
id  ambition* 

It  may  be  thought  a  sii^lar,  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
just  observation,  that,  in  the  misfortunes  which  ad- 
it of  some  remedy,  the  greater  part  of  men  do  not 
ther  so  readily  or  so  universally  recover  their  natu^ 
1  and  usual  tranquillity,  as  in  those  which  plainly 
ll^t  of  none.  In  misfortunes  of  the  latter  kind,  it 
chiefly  in  what  may  be  called  the  paroxysm,  or  in 
^  first  attack)  that  we  can  discover  any  sensible  dif- 
fVpace  between  &e  sentiments  and  behaviour  of  the 
iaei  and  those  of  the  weak  man.  In  the  end,  time, 
e  greajt  and  universsd  comforter,  graduatty  composes 
%  weak  man  to  the  same  degree  of  traiiquiU^ty  which 
regard  to  lus  own  dignify  and  manhood  teaches  the 
iae  map  to  assume  iiii  the  beginning.    The  ca^e  of 
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the  man  with  the  wooden  leg  is  an  obyious  eam^ 
of  this.  In  the  irreparable  misfortunes  occasibMi 
by  the  death  of  children,  or  of  friends  and  relation^ 
even  a  wise  man  may,  for  some  time,  indulge  himself 
in  some  d^ree  of  moderated  sorrow.  An  aflfectioa- 
ate,  but  weak  woman,  is  often,  upon^  such  occasioaB» 
ahnost  perfectly  distracted  Time,  tH>wever,  in  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  never  fuls  to  compose  the 
weakest  woman  to  the  same  degree  of  tranquillity  ib 
the  strongest  man.  In  all  the  irreparable  calamities 
which  affect  himself  immediately,  and  durediy,  a  wise 
man  endeavours,  from  the  banning,  to  anticipate 
and  to  enjoy  beforehand,  that  tranquillity  which  be 
forsees  the  course  of  a  few  months,  or  a  few  yean, 
will  certainly  restore  to  him  in  the  end. 

In  the  misfortunes  for  which  the  nature  of  tfaii^p 
admits,  or  seems  to  admit,  of  a  remedy,  but  in  whidi 
the  means  of  appljring  that  remedy  are  not  within  Ae 
reach  of  the  sufferer,  his  vain  and  fruitless  attempts 
to  restore  himself  to  his  former  situation,  his  continual 
anxiety  for  their  success,  his  repeated  ^sappoint- 
ments  upon  their  miscarriage,  are  what  chiefly  hin- 
der him  from  resuming  his  natural  tranquillity,  and 
frequently  render  miserable,  during  the  whole  of  his 
life,  a  man  to  whom  a  greater  misfortune,  but  which 
plainly  admitted  of  no  remedy,  would  not  have  given 
a  fortnight's  disturbance.  In  the  fall  from  royil  fa- 
vour to  disgrace,  from  power  to  insignificancy^  from 
riches  to  poverty,  from  liberty  to  confinement,  fhwi 
strong  health  to  some  lingering,  chronical,  and,  pe^ 
haps,  incurable  disease;  the  man  who  struggles  die 
least,  who  most  easily  and  readily  acquiesces  in  the 
fortune  which  has  befallen  to  him,  very  soon  recovers 
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lift  usual  and  natural  tranquillity,  and  surveys  the  most  ^ 
iiugreeable  circumstances  of  his  actual  situation  in 
[ie  same  light,  or,  perhaps,  in  a  much  less  unfavour- 
jUe;  li^ty  than  (hat  in  which  the  most  indilSerent  spec- 
ator  is  disposed  to  survey  them.    Faction,  intrigue, 
kBd  cabal,  disturb  tihe  quiet  of  the  unfortunate  states*- 
nan*.     Extravagant  projects,  visions  of  gold  mines, 
nterrupt  the  repose  of  the  ruined  bankrupt    The 
irisoner,  who  is  continually  plotting  to  escape  from 
lis  confinement,  cannot  enjoy  that  careless  security 
vfaich  even  a  prison  can  afford  him.    The  medicines 
if  the  phjrsician  are  often  the  greatest  torment  of  the 
ncurable  patient    The  monk  who,  in  order  to  com- 
brt  Johanna  of  Castile,  upon  the  death  of  her  hus- 
land  Philip,  told  her  of  a  king,  who,  fourteen  years 
liter  his  decease,  had  been  restored  to  life  again  by 
Jie  prayers  of  his  afflicted  queen,  was  not  likety  by 
lis  legendry  tale  to  restore  sedateness  to  the  distem^ 
)ered  mind  of  that  unhappy  princess.    She  endea* 
soured  to  repeat  the  same  experiment,  in  hopes  of 
the  same  success;  resisted  for  a  long  time  the  burial 
)f  her  husband,  soon  after  raised  his  body  from  the 
^ave,  attended  it   almost  constantly  herself,  and 
watched,  with  all  the  impatient  anxiety  of  frantic  ex* 
pectation,  the  hsiffpy  moment  when  her  vrishes  were 
to  be  gratified  by  the  revival  of  her  beloved  Philip.^ 

Our  sensibility  to  the  feeUngs  of  others,  so  far  from 
being  inconsistent  with  the  manhood  of  self-command, 
is  the  veiy  principle  upon  which  that  manhood  is 
founded.  The  very  same  principle  or  instinct  which, 
in  the  misfortune  of  our  neighbour,  prompts  us  to 

♦  Sec  Robertson's  Charles  V,  vol  ii,  pp.  14  and  15,  first  ediUoa. 
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compamouiBte  his  sorrow;  in  oiir  dwn  ndisforttiA^ 
prompte  Oft  to  restrain  the  abject  and  miserabfo  k^ 
mentations  of  our  own  sorrow.  The  same  jmndplt 
or  instinct  which,  in  his  prosper!^  and  sace^ 
prompts' us  to  coi^ratcdate  Us  joy ;  incur  ownpftM^ 
perity  and  success,  prompts  us  to  restrain  thfe  Itfri^ 
and  intemperance  of  our  own  joy.  In  both  casiai^ 
the  proprie^  of  our  own  setftiments  and  feeBttgft 
seems  to  be  e:ca€tly  in  proportion  td  tfa^  vi?acit]F  «Bd 
force  with  which  we  enter  into  and'  conceive  his  sen* 
timents  and  feeling^ 

tfbe  man  of  the  moet  j^eifect  tirtne,  the  dfliit' wUom 
we  natorall^  love  sffid  revere  the  mos^  is  he  who  jdhd; 
to  the  most  perfect  command  of  his  own  ori^ttiAiAi 
settsb  feelings,  the  most  exquisite  sensibility  h60k  tb 
the  originsd  and  sympathetic  feelings  of  othetS;  tftS 
man  who,  to  all  the  soft,  the  amiable,  and  the  gehtft^ 
virtues,  joms  ail  the  great,  the  awful,  send  the  res^iectft^ 
ble,  must  surely  be  the  natural  and  proper  object  of 
our  highest  love  and  admiration. 

The  person  best  fitted  by  nature  for  acqCdrfii^  the 
former  of  the^se  two  setts  of  virtues,  is  likevHse  ne^ 
cessarily  beist  fitted  for  acquiring  the  latter^  Vbe  msir 
who*  fetefe  the  most  for  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  bfliett, 
i»  best  fitted  for  acquiring  the  most  complete'  cbirtrol' 
of  his  owtt  joys  and  sbrrows.  The  man  of  thi^  niiost 
exquisite  humani^,  is  natur^fy  the  most  capttUfS'of 
acquiring  the  highest  degree  of  self-<:omman^  Bfe' 
may  ndl,  however,  always  have  acquired  it;  and 'if 
very  frequently  happens  that  he  has  not  If e  nM^ 
have  lived  too  much  in  ease  and  tranquillity.  He  mk^ 
have  never  been  exposed  to  the  violence  of  faction, 
or  to  tiie  hardships  and  hazards  of  war.    He  may 
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liaTe  never  experienced  the  insolence  of  his  sape- 
liors,  the  jealous  and  malignant  envy  of  his  equals, 
ffT  the  pilfering  injustice  of  his  inferiors.  When,  in 
an  advanced  age,  some  accidental  change  of  fortune 
eiqposes  him  to  all  these,  they  all  make  too  great  an 
impression  upon  him.  He  has  the  disposition  which 
fits  him  for  acquiring  the  most  perfect  self-command; 
but  he  has  never  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  it 
Exercise  and  practice  have  been  wanting;  and  with- 
out these  no  habit  can  ever  be  tolerably  established. 
Hardships,  dangers,  injuries,  misfortune,  are  the  on- 
ly masters  under  whom  we  can  learn  the  exercise  of 
this  virtue.  But  these  are  all  masters  to  whom  no- 
body willingly  puts  himself  to  school 

The  situations  in  which  the  gentie  virtue  of  hu- 
manity can  be  most  happily  cultivated,  are  by  no 
means  the  same  with  those  which  are  best  fitted  for 
fbrnung  the  austere  virtue  of  self-conunand.  The 
man  who  is  himself  at  ease  can  best  attend  to  the 
distress  of  otiiers.  The  man  who  is  himself  exposed 
to  hardships  is  most  immediately  called  upon  to  attend 
to,  and  to  control  his  own  feelings.  In  the  mild  sun- 
shine of  undisturbed  tranquilli^,  in  the  calm  retire- 
ment of  undissipated  and  philosophical  leisure,  the 
soft  virtue  of  humanity  flourishes  the  most,  and  is 
capable  of  the  highest  improvement  But,  in  such 
situations,  the  greatest  and  noblest  exertions  of  self- 
command  have  Uttie  exercise.  Under  the  boister- 
ous and  stormy  sky  of  war  and  faction,  of  public  tu- 
mult and  confusion,  the  sturdy  severity  of  self-com- 
mand prospers  the  most,  and  can  be  the  most  sue 
cessfully  cultivated.  But,  in  such  situations,  the  stron- 

gest  suggestions  of  huntanity  must  frequentiy  be  sti- 
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fled  or  neglected;  and  every  such  n^ect  neeeuariiyr 
tends  to  weaken  the  principle  of  humanity.  Ai  it 
may  frequently  be  the  duty  of  a  soldier  not  to  take, 
90  it  may  sometimes  be  his  duty  not  to  give  quartei; 
and  the  humanity  of  the  man  who  has  been  severd 
times  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  this  disa- 
greeable duty,  can  scarce  fail  to  suffer  a  considerable 
diminution.  For  his  own  ease,  he  is  too  apt  to  lean 
to  make  It^t  of  tfie  misfortunes  which  he  is  so  oftei 
under  the  necessity  of  occasioning;  and  the  situation 
which  call  forth  the  noblest  exertions  of  self-comman^ 
by  imposing  the  necessity  of  violating  sometimes  th« 
property,  and  sometimes  the  life  of  our  neighbour, 
always  tend  to  diminish,  and  too  often  to  extinguish 
altogether,  that  sacred  regard  to  both,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  justice  and  humanity.  It  is  upon  Urn 
account^  that  we  so  frequently  find  in  tbe  world  men 
of  great  humanity  who  have  little  self-command,  but 
who  are  indolent  and  irresolute,  and  easily  disheart- 
ened, either  by  difficulty  or  danger,  from  the  most 
honourable  pursuits;  and,  on  the  contraiy,  men  of 
the  most  perfect  self-command,  whom  no  difficulty 
can  discourage,  no  danger  appal,  and  who  are  at  all 
times  ready  for  the  most  daring  and  desperate  enter- 
prizes,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  seem  to  be  harden- 
ed against  all  sense  either  of  justice  or  humanity. 

In  solitude,  we  are  apt  to  feel  too  strongly  what^ 
ever  relates  to  ourselves:  we  are  apt  to  over-rate^e 
good  offices  we  may  have  done,  and  the  injuries  we 
may  have  suffered:  we  are  apt  to  be  too  much  elaied 
by  our  own  good,  and  too  much  dejected  by  oar 
own  bad  fortune.  The  conversation  of  a  frieBd 
brings  us  to  a  better,  that  of  d  stranger  to  a  still  beir 
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ter  temper.    The  man  within  the  breast,  the  abstract 

and  ideal  spectator  of  our  sentiments  and  conduct, 
requires  often  to  be  awakened  and  put  in  mind  of  Ins 
duty,  by  the  presence  of  the  real  spectator:  and  it  is 
always  from  that  spectator,  from  whom  we  can  ex- 
pect the  least  sympathy  and  indulgence,  that  we  are 
likely  to  learn  the  most  complete  lesson  of  self-com- 
mand. 

Are  you  in  adyersity?  Do  not  mourn  in  the  dark* 
ness  of  solitude,  do  not  regulate  your  sorrow  accor- 
ding to  the  indulgent  sympathy  of  your  intimate  friends; 
return,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  daylight  of  the 
world  and  of  socie^.  Live  with  strangers,  with  those 
who  know  nothing,  or  care  nothing  about  your  mis- 
fortune; do  not  even  shun  the  company  of  enemies; 
but  give  yourself  the  pleasure  of  mortifying  their  ma- 
lignant joy,  by  making  them  feel  how  little  you  are 
affected  by  your  calamity,  and  how  much  you  are 
above  it. 

Are  you  in  prosperity?  Do  not  confine  the  enjoy- 
ment of  your  good  fortune  to  your  own  house,  to  the 
company  of  your  own  friends,  perhaps  of  your  flat- 
terers, of  those  who  build  upon  your  fortune  the 
hopes  of  mending  their  own;  fi^quent  those  who  are 
independent  of  you,  who  can  value  you  only  for  your 
character  and  conduct,  and  not  for  your  fortune.  Nei- 
ther seek  nor  shun,  neither  intrude  yourself  into,  nor 
run  away  from,  the  society  of  those  who  were  once 
your  superiors,  and  who  may  be  hurt  at  finding  yon 
dieir  equal,  or,  perhaps,  even  their  superior.  Thij 
impertinence  of  their  pride  may,  perhaps,  render 
their  company  too  disagreeable:  but  if  it  should  not, 
be  assured  that  it  is  the  best  company  you  can  possi- 


CHAPTER  IV. 

QT  the  J^atun  of  Self-deceit,  and  of  the  Onfftn  aid 

Uae  of  general  Ruies. 

lN«de...p.™rt*.«ctiM..r«..w.W 
mentB  concerning  the  propriety  of  our  own  condod^ 

it  is  not  alwaTS  necessary  that  the  real  and  impartial 
spectator  should  be  at  a  great  distance.  When  he  it 
at  hand,  when  he  is  present,  the  yiolence  and  injus- 
tice of  our  own  selfish  passions  are  sometmies  suf* 
ficient  to  induce  the  man  within  the  breast  to  make 
a  report  very  different  from  what  the  real  circuuh: 
stances  of  the  case  are  capable  of  authorising. 

There  are  two  different  occasions  upon  which  we 
examine  our  own  conduct,  and  endeavour  to  view  it  ia 
the  li^t  in  which  the  impartial  spectator  would  view 
it:  first,  when  we  are  about  to  act;  and,  secondly,  af> 
ter  we  have  acted.  Our  views  are  apt  to  be  very 
partial  in  both  cases;  but  they  are  apt  to  be  most 
partial  when  it  is  of  most  importance  that  they  should 
be  otherwise. 

When  we  are  about  to  act,  the  eagerness  of  pas- 
sion  will  seldom  allow  us  to  consider  what  we  are 
doing,  with  the  candour  of  an  indifferent  person. 
The  violent  emotions  which  at  that  time  agitate  08| 
discolour  our  views  of  things,  even  when  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of 
another,  and  to  regard  the  objects  that  interest  us  in 
the  li^t  in  which  they  will  naturally  appear  to  him. 
The  fuiy  of  our  own  passions  constantly  calls  us 
back  to  our  own  place,  where  every  thing  appears 
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magnified  and  inisrepresented  by  self-love.  ^  Of  ifae 
manner  in  which  those  objects  would  qqpear  to 
another^  of  the  view  which  he  would  take  of  tfaem, 
we  can  obtain^  if  I  maj  say  so,  but  instantaneous 
glimpses,  which  vanish  in  a  moment,  and  which, 
even  while  they  las^  are  not  altogether  just  We 
cannot  even  for  that  momeht  divest  ourselves  entirety 
of  the  heat  and  keenness  with  which  our  peculiar 
situation  inq>upes  us,  nor  consider  what  we  are  about 
to  do  with  the  complete  unpartiality  of  an  equitable 
judge.  The  passions,  upon  this  tecount^  as  fadier 
Malebranche  says,  all  justify  themselves,  and  seem 
reasonable  an^  proportioned  to  their  objects,  as  long 
as  we  continue  to  feel  them. 

When  the  action  is  over,  indeed,  and  the  passions 
which  prompted  it  have  subsided,  we  can  enter  more 
coolly  into  the  sentiments  of  the  indifferent  spectator. 
What  before  interested  us  is  now  become  almost  as 
indifferent  to  us  as  it  always  was  to  him,  and  we  can 
now  e:camine  our  own  conduct  with  his  candour  and 
impartially.  l%e  man  of  to-day  is  no  longer  agi- 
tated by  die  same  passions  which  distracted  the  man 
of  yesterday;  and*  when  the  paroxism  of  emotion,  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  the  paroxysm  of  distress, 
is  fairly  over,  we  can  identify  ourselves,  as  it  were, 
with  the  ideal  man  within  the  breast,  and,  in  our 
own  character,  view,  as  in  the  one  case  our  own  «• 
tuation,  so  in  the  other,  our  own  conduct  with  the 
severe  eyes  of  the  most  impartial  spectator.  But 
our  judgments  now  are  often  of  littie  importance;  in 
comparison  of  what  they  were  before;  and. can  fre- 
quentiy  produce  nothing  but  vain  regret  and  unavait 
ing  repentance;  without  always  securing  us  firom  the 
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like  errors  in  bme  to  come.  It  is  seldom,  howeveff} 
that  they  are  quite  candid  even  in  this  case.  The 
opinion  which  we  entertain  of  our  own  character 
depends  entirely  on  our  judgment  concerning  our 
past  conduct  It  is  so  disagreeable  to  think  iU  of 
ourselves,  that  we  often  purposely  turn  away  ow 
view  from  those  circumstances  which  might  render 
that  judgment  unfavourable.  He  is  a  bold  surgeon, 
they  say,  whose  hand  does  not  tremble  when  he  per* 
forms  an  operation  upon  his  own  person;  and  he  it 
often  equally  bold  who  does  not  hesitate  to  pull  off 
the  m]fsterious  veil  of  self-delusion,  winch  covers 
from  his  view  the  deformities  of  hi^  own  conduct 
Rather  than  see  our  own  behaviour  under  so  disa» 
greeable  an  aspect,  we  too  often,  foolishly  and  weakly, 
endeavour  to  exasperate  anew  those  unjust  pasaiont 
which  had  formerly  misled  us;  we  endeavour  by  ar* 
tifice  to  awaken  our  old  hatreds,  and  irritate  afresh 
our  almost  forgotten  resentments:  we  even  exert 
ourselves  for  this  miserable  purpose,  and  thus  per-" 
severe  in  injustice,  merely  because  we  once  were  un- 
just, and  because  we  are  ashamed  and  alraid  to  see 
that  we  were  so. 

So  partial  are  the  views  of  mankind  with  regard  to 
the  propriety  of  their  own  conduct,  both  at  the  time  of 
action  and  afler  it;  and  so  difficult  is  it  for  them  to  view 
it  in  the  light  in  which  any  indifferent  spectator  would 
consider  it.  But  if  it  was  by  a  peculiar  faculty,  sucli 
as  the  moral  sense  is  supposed  to  be,  that  they  judged 
of  their  own  conduct,  if  they  were  endued  with  a  par^ 
ticular  power  of  perception,  which  distinguished  the 
beauty  or  defbimity  of  passions  and  affections;  as  their 
own  passions  would  be  more  immediately  exposed  to 
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tb»  new  of  tiiis  faculty,  it  would  judge  with  mmre  acr 
curacy  concerning  them,  than  concerning  those  of 
other  men,  of  which  it  had  only  a  more  distant  proi^ 
pect 

This  self-deceit,  this  fatal  weakness  of  mankind,  is 
4ie  source  of  half  the  disorders  of  human  life.  If  we 
saw  ourselves  in  the  iij^  iii  whidi  others  see  us^  or 
in  which  they  would  see  us  if  they  knew  all,  a  reform 
mation  would  generailjr  be  unavoidable.  We  could  not 
otherwise  endure  die  sight 

Natnre,  however,  has  not  IdO;  tiliis  weakness,  which 
is  of  so  much  importance,  altogether  without  a  rem^ 
dy;  nor  has  she  abandoned  us  entirely  to  the  delusions 
of  setf4ove.    Our  conliitttal  observations  upon  the  con- 
duct of  others,  msensflUy  lead  us  to  form  to  ourselves 
eertaiii  geaeral  rules  concerning  what  is  fit  and  proper 
either  to  be  done  <»*  to  be  avoided.    Some  of  their 
SM^tions  shock  aH  ow  natural  sentiments.    We  hear 
every  body  about  us  express  the  like  detestation 
against  tbem.    This  stafi  further  confirms,  and  even 
e&asperates,  our  nigral  sense  of  their  deformity.    It 
satisfies  us  that  we  view  them  in  the  proper  light,  when 
we  see  other  people  view  them  in  the  same  light 
We  resolve  never  to  be  guilty  of  the  like,  nor  ever, 
spon  aiqr  accoust^  to  render  ourselves  in  this  manner 
Hhe  objects  of  universal  disapprobation.     We  thus 
Mtaraftf  lay  down  tooiurselves  a  general  rule,  that  aH 
such  actions  are  to  be  avoided,  as  tending  to  render 
ss  odiooS)  contemptible,  or  punishable,  the  objects  of 
fdl  tkoAe  sentiments  for  which  we  have  the  greatest 
dread  and  aversion.    Othi^  actions,  on  the  contrary, 
call  fordi  otir  approbaitkm,  and  we  hear  every  bo^ 
aroond  us  eipress  liie  same  fiivoiffafale  opinion  catt 
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cernihg  them.  Every  body  is  es^er  to  honour  sind 
reward  ihem.  They  excite  all  those  sentiments  for 
which  we  have  by  nature  the  strongest  desire ;  the  love, 
the  gratitude,  the  admiration,  of  mankind.  We  become 
ambitious  of  performing  the  like;  and  thus  natural^ 
lay  down  to  ourselves  a  rule  of  another  kind,  that  evciy 
opportunity  of  acting  in  this  manner  is  carefully  to  be 
sought  afler. 

It  is  thus  that  the  general  rules  of  morality  are  f(N^ 
med.    They  are  ultimately  founded  upon  experience 
of  what,  in  particxdar  instances,  our  moral  faculties, 
our  natural  sense  of  merit  and  propriety,  aj^rove,  or 
disapprove  of     We  do  not  originally  approve  or  con- 
demn particular  actions;  because,  upon  examinatiOD, 
they  appear  to  be  agreeable  or  inconsistent  witti  a 
certain  general  rule.    The  general  rule,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  formed,  by  finding  from  experience,  that  all 
actions  of  a  certain  kind,   or  circumstanced  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  are  approved  or  disapproved  of    To  the 
man  who  first  saw  an  inhuman  murder,  committed 
from  avarice,  envy,  or  unjust  resentment,  and  upon 
one  too  that  loved  and  trusted  the  murderer,  who  be- 
held the  last  agonies  of  the  dying  person,  who  heard 
him,  with  his  expiring  breath,  complain  more  of  the 
perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  his  false  friend,  than  of  the 
violence  which  had  been  done  to  him,  there  could  be 
no  occasion,  in  order  to  conceive  how  horrible  such 
an  action  was,  that  he  should  reflect,  that  one  of  tfie 
most  sacred  rules  of  conduct  was  what  prohibited  die 
taking  away  the  life  of  an  innocent  person,  that  this 
was  a  plain  violation  of  that  rule,  and  consequently  g. 
very  blameable  action.  His  detestation  of  this  crimen 
it  is  evident,  would  arise  instantaneously  and  antece- 
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dent  to  his  having  formed  to  himself  any  such  general 
rule.  The  general  rule,  on  the  contrary,  which  he 
might  afterwards  form,  would  be  founded  upon  the 
detestation  which  he  felt  necessarily  arise  in  his  own 
breast,  at  the  thought  of  this,  and  every  other  parti- 
cular action  of  the  same  kind. 

When  we  read  in  histoiy  or  romance,  the  account 
of  actions  either  of  generosi^  or  of  baseness,  the  ad- 
miration which  we  conceive  for  the  one^  and  the  con- 
tempt which  we  feel  for  the  other,  neither  of  them 
arise  from  reflecting  that  there  are  certain  general 
rules  which  declare  all  actions  of  the  one  kind  ad- 
mirable, and  all  actions  of  the  other  contemptible 
Those  general  rules,  on  the  contrary,  are  all  formed 
from  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  effects  which 
actions  of  all  different  kinds  naturally  produce  upon 
us. 

An  amiable  action,  a  respectable  action,  an  horrid 
action,  are  all  of  them  actions  which  naturally  excite 
for  the  person  who  performs  them,  the  love,  the  res- 
pect, or  the  horror  of  the  spectator.  The  general 
rules  which  determine  what  actions  are,  and  what 
are  not,  die  objects  of  each  of  those  sentiments,  can 
be  formed  no  other  way  than  by  observing  what  actions 
actually  and  in  fact  excite  them. 

When  these  general  rules,  indeed,  have  been  form- 
ed, when  they  are  universally  acknowledged  and  es- 
tabUshed,  by  the  concurring  sentiments  of  mankind, 
we  frequently  appeal  to  them  as  to  the  standards  of 
judgment,  in  debating  concerning  the  degree  of  praise 
or  blame  that  is  due  to  certain  actions  of  a  complica- 
ted and  dubious  nature.  They  are  upon  these  occar 
aions  commonly  cited  as  the  ultimate  foundation?  of 
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what  is  just  and  unjust  in  human  conduct;  and 
circumstance  seems  to  have  misled  several  very  emi* 
nent  authors,  to  draw  up  their  systems  in  such  a 
manner,  as  if  they  had  supposed  that  the  origind 
ju<%ments  of  mankind  with  regard  to  right  and  wroi^ 
were  formed  like  the  decisions  of  a  court  of  judicar 
tory,  by  considering  first  the  general  rule,  and  flira, 
secondly,  whether  the  particular  action  under  con- 
sideration fell  properly  within  its  comprehension. 

Those  general  rules  of  conduct,  when  they  have 
been  fixed  in  our  mind  by  habitual  reflection,  are  of 
great  use  in  correcting  the  misrepresentations  of  self- 
love  concerning  what  is  fit  and  proper  to  be  done  in 
our  particular  situation.  The  man  of  furious  resent- 
ment, if  he  was  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  that  pas* 
sion,  would,  perhaps,  regard  the  death  of  his  enemy, 
as  but  a  small  compensation  for  the  wrong,  he  ima- 
gines, he  has  received;  which,  however,  may  be  no 
more  than  a  very  slight  provocation.  But  his  obser- 
vations upon  the  conduct  of  others,  have  taught  him 
how  horrible  all  such  sanguinary  revenges  appear. 
Unless  his  education  has  been  veiy  singular,  he  has 
laid  it  down  to  himself  as  an  inviolable  rule,  to  abstain 
from  dieni  upon  all  occasions.  This  rule  preserves 
its  authority  with  him,  and  renders  him  incapable  of 
being  guilty  of  such  a  violence.  Yet  the  fury  of  his 
own  temper  may  bc^  such,  that  had  this  been  the  first 
time  in  which  he  considered  such  an  action,  he  woaM 
undoubtedly  have  determined  it  to  be  quite  just  and 
proper,  and  what  every  impartial  spectator  would  ap- 
prove of  But  that  reverence  for  the  rule  which  past 
experience  has  impressed  upon  him,  checks  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  passion,  and  helps  him  to  correct  the 
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too  partial  views  which  self-love  might  otherwise  sug* 
gest,  of  what  was  proper  to  be  done  in  his  situation. 
If  he  should  allow  himself  to  be  so  far  transported  by 
passion  as  to  violate  this  rule,  yet,  even  in  this  case, 
he  cannot  throw  off  altogether  the  awe  and  respect 
with  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  it.    At 
the  very  time  of  acting,  at  the  moment  in  which  pas- 
sion mounts  the  highest,  he  hesitates  and  trembles  at 
the  thought  of  what  he  is  about  to  do:  he  is  secretly 
conscious  to  himself  that  he  is  breaking  throu^  those 
measures  of  conduct  which,  in  all  his  cool  hours,  he 
had  resolved  never  to  infiringe,  which  he  had  never 
seen  infringed  by  others  without  die  highest  disa[^ro* 
bation,  and  of  which  the  infringement,  his  own  mind 
forebodes,  must  soon  render  him  the  object  of  the 
same  disagreeable  sentiments.    Before  he  can  take 
the  last  fatal  resolution,  he  is  tormented  with  all  the 
agonies  of  doubt  and  uncertainty;  he  is  terrified  at 
the  thought  of  violating  so  sacred  a  rule,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  urged  and  goaded  on  by  the  fury  of  his 
desires  to  violate  it.   He  changes  his  purpose  every 
moment;  sometimes  he  resolves  to  adhere  to  his  prin- 
ciple, and  not  indulge  a  passion  which  may  corrupt  the 
remaining  part  of  his  life  with  the  horrors  of  shame 
and  repentance;  and  a  momentary  cahn  takes  posses- 
sion of  his  breast,  from  the  prospect  of  that  security 
and  tranquillity  which  he  will  enjoy  when  he  thus  de- 
termines not  to  expose  himself  to  the  hazard  of  a  con- 
trary conduct     But  immediately  the  passion  rouses 
anew,  and  with  fresh  fury  drives  him  on  to  commit 
what  he  had  the  instant  before  resolved  to  abstain 
from.   Wearied  and  distracted  with  those  continual 
irresolutions,  he  at  length,  from  a  sort  of  despair. 
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makes  the  last  fatal  and  irrecoverable  step;  but 
that  terror  and  amazement  with  which  one  flying  from 
an  enemy,  throws  himself  over  a  precipice,  where  he 
is  sure  of  meeting  with  more  certain  destruction  than 
from  any  thing  that  pursues  him  from  behind.  Such 
are  his  sentiments  even  at  the  time  of  acting;  though 
he  is  then,  no  doubt,  less  sensible  of  the  impropriety 
of  his  own  conduct  dian  afterwards,  when  his  passion 
being  gratified  and  palled,  he  begins  to  iiiew  what  he 
has  done  in  the  li^t  in  which  others  are  apt  to  view 
it;  and  actually  feels,  what  he  had  only  foreseen  veiy 
imperfectly  before,  the  stings  of  remorse  and  repent^ 
ance  begin  to  aiptate  and  torment  Imn. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  h^aence  and  Juthcrity  of  the  general  Rulee 
of  MoraHly,  and  that  they  are  justiy  regarded  as 
the  Laws  of  the  Deity. 

rrilE  regard  to  those  general^  rules  of  conduct,  is 
ivhat  is  properly  called  a  sense  of  duty^  a  principle 
of  the  greatest  consequence  in  human  life,  and  the 
only  principle  by  w^iich  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  ca- 
pable of  directing  their  actions.  Many  men  behave 
very  decently,  and  tlirough  the  whole  of  their  lives 
avoid  any  considerable  degree  of  blame,  who  yet, 
perhaps,  never  felt  the  sentiment  upon  the  propriety 
of  which  we  found  our  approbation  of  their  conduct, 
but  acted  merely  from  a  regard  to  what  they  saw 
were  the  established  rules  of  behaviour.  The  man 
who  has  received  great  benefits  from  another  person, 
may,  by  the  natural  coldness  of  his  temper,  feel  but 
a  very  small  degree  of  the  sentiment  of  gratitude. 
If  he  has  been  virtuously  educated,  however,  he  will 
often  have  been  made  to  obsene  how  odious  those 
actions  appear  which  denote  a  want  of  this  sentiment, 
and  how  amiable  the  contrary.  Though  his  heart, 
therefore,  is  not  warmed  with  any  grateful  affection, 
he  will  strive  to  act  as  if  it  was,  and  will  endeavour 
to  pay  all  those  regards  and  attentions  to  his  patron 
which  the  liveliest  gratitude  could  suggest  He  will 
visit  him  regularly;  he  will  behave  to  him  respectful- 
ly; he  will  never  talk  of  him  but  with  expressions  of 
the  highest    esteem,    and  of  the    many    obligations 
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which  he  owes  to  hiin.  And  what  is  more,  he  will 
carefully  embrace  every  opportunity  of  making  a 
proper  return  for  past  services.  He  may  do  all  diis 
too  without  any  hypocrisy  or  blameable  dissimulatioiiy 
without  any  selfish  intention  of  obtaining  new  br 
vours,  and  witliout  any  design  of  imposing  either 
upon  his  benefactor  or  the  public.  The  niotive  of 
his  actions  may  be  no  other  than  a  reverence  for  die 
established  rule  of  duty,  a  serious  and  earnest  desire 
of  acting,  in  every  respect,  according  to  the  law  of 
gratitude.  A  wife,  in  the  same  manner,  may  some- 
times not  feel  that  tender  regard  for  her  husband 
which  is  suitable  to  the  relation  that  subsists  between 
them.  If  she  has  been  virtuously  educated,  however, 
she  will  endeavour  to  act  as  if  she  felt  it,  to  be  care- 
ful, officious,  faithful,  and  sincere,  and  to  be  deficient 
in  none  of  those  attentions  which  the  sentiment  of 
conjugal  affection  could  have  prompted  her  to  per- 
form. Such  a  friend,  and  such  a  wife,  are  neither 
of  them,  undoubtedly,  the  veiy  best  of  their  kinds; 
and  though  both  of  them  may  have  the  most  serious 
and  earnest  desire  to  fulfil  every  part  of  their  duty, 
yet  they  will  fail  in  many  nice  and  delicate  regards, 
they  will  miss  many  opportunities  of  obliging,  which 
they  could  never  have  over-looked  if  they  had  pos- 
sessed the  sentiment  that  is  proper  to  their  situa- 
tion. Though  not  the  very  first  of  their  kinds,  how- 
ever, they  are  perhaps  the  second;  and  if  the  r^ard 
to  the  general  rules  of  conduct  has  been  very  strong- 
ly impressed  upon  them,  neither  of  them  will  fail  in 
any  very  essential  part  of  their  duty.  None  but 
those  of  the  happiest  mould  are  capable  of  suitings 
with  exact  justness,  their  sentiments  and  behaviour 
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to  the  smallest  difference  of  situation,  and  of  acting 
upon  all  occasions  with  the  most  delicate  and  accu- 
rate propriety.  The  coarse  clay  of  which  the  bulk 
of  mankind  are  formed,  cannot  be  wrought  up  to 
such  perfection.  There  is  scarce  any  man,  however, 
who  by  discipline,  education,  and  example,  may  not 
be  so  impressed  with  a  regard  to  general  rules,  as  to 
act  upon  almost  every  occasion  with  tolerable  de- 
eency,  and  through  the  whole  of  bis  life  to  avoid  any 
considerable  degree  of  blame. 

Without  this  sacred  regard  to  general  rules,  there 
is  no  man  whose  conduct  can  be  much  depended 
upon.    It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  most  essential 
difference  between  a  man  of  principle  and  honour 
and  a  worthless  fellow.    The  one  adheres,  on  all  oc- 
casions, steadily  and  resolutely  to  his  maxims,  and 
preserves,  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  one  even 
tenor  of  conduct  The  other,  acts  variously  and  ac- 
cidentally, as  humour,  inclination,  or  interest,  chance 
to  be  uppermost    Nay,  such  are  the  inequalities  of 
humour  to  which  all  men  are  subject,  that  without 
this  principle,  the  man  who,  in  all  his  cool  hours,  had 
the  most  delicate  sensibility  to  the  propriety  of  con- 
duct, mij^t  often  be  led  to  act  absurdly  upon  the  most 
firivolous  occasions,  and  when  it  was  scarce  possible 
to  assign  any  serious  motive  for  his  behaving  in  this 
manner.     Tour  friend  makes  you  a  visit  when  you 
happen  to  be  in  a  humour  which  makes  it  disagree- 
able to  receive  him:  in  your  present  mood  his  civility 
is  very  apt  to  appear  an  impertinent  intrusion;  and  if 
you  were  to  give  way  to  the  views  of  things  which  at 
this  time  occur,  thou^  civil  m   your  temper,  you 
would  behave  to  him  with  coolness  and  contempt 
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What  renders  you  incapable  of  such  a  rudeness,  is 
nothing  but  a  regard  to  the  general  rules  of  civility 
and  hospitality,  which  prohibit  it.  That  habitual  re- 
verence which  your  former  experience  has  tanght 
you  for  these,  enables  you  to  act,  upon  all  such  oc- 
casions, with  nearly  equal  propriety,  and  hinders 
those  inequalities  of  temper,  to  which  all  men  are 
subject,  from  influencing  your  conduct  in  any  very 
sensible  degree.  But  if  without  regard  to  these 
general  rules,  even  the  duties  of  politeness,  which 
are  so  easily  observed,  and  which  one  can  scarce  have 
any  serious  motive  to  violate,  would  yet  be  so  fre^ 
quendy  violated,  what  would  become  of  the  duties  of 
justice,  of  truth,  of  chastity,  of  fidelity,  which  it  is 
often  so  difficult  to  observe,  and  which  there  may  be 
so  many  strong  motives  to  violate?  But  upon  the  tole- 
rable observance  of  these  duties,  depends  the  very 
existence  of  human  society,  which  would  crumble 
into  nothing  if  mankind  were  not  generally  impres- 
sed witli  a  reverence  for  those  important  rules  of  con- 
duct. 

This  reverence  is  still  further  enhanced  by  an 
opinion  which  is  first  impressed  by  nature,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  reasoning  and  philosophy,  that 
those  important  rules  of  morality  arc  the  commands 
and  laws  of  the  Deity,  who  will  finally  reward  the 
obedient,  and  punish  the  transgressors  of  their  duty. 

This  opinion  or  apprehension,  I  say,  seems  first  to 
be  impressed  by  nature.  Men  are  naturally  led  to 
ascribe  to  those  mysterious  beings,  whatever  they 
are,  which  happen,  in  any  country,  to  be  the  objects 
of  religious  fear,  all  their  own  sentiments  and  pas- 
^^ions.     They  have  no  other,  tliey  can  conceive  no 
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otter  to  ascribe  to  them.  Those  unknown  intelligen- 
ces which  they  imagine  but  see  not,  must  necessarily 
be  formed  with  some  sort  of  resemblance  to  those  in- 
telligences of  which  they  have  experience.  During 
the  ignorance  and  darkness  of  pagan  superstition, 
mankind  seem  to  have  formed  the  ideas  of  their  di- 
vinities with  so  little  delicacy,  that  they  ascribed  to 
Aem,  indiscriminately,  aO  the  passions  of  human  na- 
ture, those  not  excepted  which  do  the  least  honour  to 
our  species,  suc^  as  lust,  hunger,  avarice,  envy,  re- 
vei^.  They  could  not  fail,*  therefore,  to  ascribe  to 
those  beings,  for  the  excellence  of  whose  nature  they 
still  conceived  die  highest  admiration,  those  senti- 
ments and  qualities  which  are  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  humanity,  and  which  seem  to  raise  it  to  a  resem- 
blance of  divine  perfection,  the  love  of  virtue  and  be- 
neficence, and  the  abhorrence  of  \ice  and  injustice. 
The  man  who  was  injured,  called  upon  Jupiter  to  be 
witness  of  the  wrong  that  was  done  to  him,  and 
could  not  doubt,  but  that  divine  being  would  behold  it 
with  the  same  indignation  which  would  animate  the 
meanest  of  mankind,  who  looked  on  when  injustice 
was  committed.  The  man  who  did  the  injury,  felt 
himself  to  be  the  proper  object  of  the  detestation  and 
resentment  of  mankind;  and  his  natural  fears  led  him 
to  impute  the  same  sentiments  to  those  awful  beings, 
whose  presence  he  could  not  avoid,  and  whose  pow- 
er he  could  not  resist  These  natural  hopes  and  fears, 
and  suspicions,  were  propagated  by  sympathy,  and 
confirmed  by  education;  and  the  gods  were  univer- 
sally represented  and  believed  to  be  the  rewarders  of 
humanly  and  mercy,  and  the  avengers  of  perfidy  and 
injustice.    And  thus  religion,  even  in  its  rudest  form, 
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gave  a  sanction  to  the  rules  of  morality,  long  before 
the  age  of  artificial  reasoning  and  philosophy.  Tint 
the  terrors  of  religion  should  thus  enforce  the  natmnal 
sense  of  duty,  was  of  too  much  importance  to  die 
happiness  of  mankind,  for  nature  to  leave  it  depen- 
dent upon  the  slowness  and  uncertainty  of  philosc^- 
cal  researches. 

These  researches,  however,  when  they  came  to 
take  place,  confirmed  those  original  anticipations  oi 
I  nature.  Upon  whatever,  we  suppose  that  our  moral 
faculties  are  founded,  whether  upon  a  certain  modi^ 
fication  of  reason,  upon  an  original  instinct,  called  a 
moral  sense,  or  upon  some  other  principle  of  our  na- 
ture, it  cannot  be  doubted^  that  they  were  given  us 
for  the  direction  of  our  conduct  in  this  life.  They 
carry  along  with  them  the  most  evident  badges  of  ibm 
authority,  which  denote  that  they  were  set  up  within 
us  to  be  the  supreme  arbiters  of  all  our  actions,  to 
superintend  all  our  senses,  passions,  and  appetites, 
and  to  judge  how  far  each  of  them  was  either  to  be 
indulged  or  restrained.  Our  moral  faculties  are  by 
no  means,  as  some  have  pretended,  upon  a  level  in 
j  this  respect  with  the  other  faculties  and  appetites  of 
^  our  nature,  endowed  with  no  more  right  to  restrain 
these  last,  than  these  last  are  to  restrain  them.  No 
other  faculty  or  principle  of  action  judges  of  any 
other.  Love  does  not  judge  of  resentment,  nor  re- 
sentment, of  love.  Those  two  passions  may  be  oppo- 
site to  one  another,  but  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be 
said  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  one  another.  But 
it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  those  faculties  now  under 
our  consideration  to  judge,  to  bestow  censure  or  ip- 
plause  upon  aU  theother  principles  of  our  nature.  They 
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may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  senses,  of  which  tliose 
principles  are  the  objects.  Every  sense  is  supreme 
over  its  own  objects.  There  is  no  appeal  from  the 
eye  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  colours,  nor  fi'om 
the  ear  with  regard  ^to  the  harmony  of  sounds,  nor 
from  the  *taste  with  regard  to  the  agreeableness  of 
flavours.  Each  of  those  senses  judges  in  the  last  re- 
sort of  its  own  objects.  Whatever  gratifies  the  taste 
is  sweet,  whatever  pleases  the  eye  is  beautiful,  what- 
ever soothes  the  ear  is  harmonious.  The  very  essence 
of  each  of  those  qualities  consists  in  its  being  fitted 
to  please  the  sense  to  which  it  is  addressed.  It  be- 
longs to  our  moral  faculties,  in  the  same  manner,  to 
determine  when  the  ear  ought  to  be  sootlied,  when  ' 
the  eye  ou^t  to  be  indulged^  when  the  taste  ought  to 
be  gratified^  when  and  how  far  every  other  principle 
of  our  nature  ou^t  either  to  be  indulged  or  restiain- 
edL  What  is  agreeable  to  our  moral  faculties,  is  fit, 
and  right  and  proper  to  be  done ;  the  contrary,  wrong, 
unfit,  and  improper.  The  sentiments  which  they  ap- 
prove of,  are  graceful  and  becoming;  the  contrary, 
ungraceful  and  unbecoming.  The  veiy^  words,  rights 
wrong,  fit,  improper,  gniceful,  unbecoming,  mean  only 
what  pleases  or  displeases  those  faculties. 

Since  these,  therefore,  were  plainly  intended  to  be 
the  governing  principles  of  human  nature,  the  rules 
which  they  prescribe  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  com-* 
mands  and  laws  of  the  Deity,  promulgated  by  those 
vicegerents  which  he  has  thus  set  up  within  us.  All 
general  rules  are  conunonly  denominated  laws:  tlius 
the  general  rules  which  bodies  obsene  in  the  com- 
munication of  motion,  are  called  the  laws  of  motion. 
But  those  general  rules  which  opr  moral  faculties  ob- 
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serve  in  approving  or  condemning  whatever  sentiment 
or  action  is  subjected  to  their  examination,  may  much 
more  justly  be  denominated  such.  They  have  a 
much  greater  resemblance  to  what  are  properly  call- 
ed laws,  those  general  rules  which  the  sovereign  lays 
down  to  direct  the  conduct  of  his  subjects.  Like 
them  tliey  are  rules  to  direct  the  free  actions  of  men: 
they  are  prescribed  most  surely  by  a  lawful  superior* 
and  are  attended  too  with  the  sanction  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  Those  vicegerents  of  God  within  us, 
never  fail  to  punish  the  violation  of  them,  by  the  tor- 
ments of  inward  shame  and  self-condenmation;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  always  reward  obedience  with  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  with  contentment,  and  self^atisiac- 
tion. 

There  ai*e  innumerable  other  considerations  which 
ser\'e  to  confirm  the  same  conclusion.  The  happi- 
ness of*  mankind,  as  well  as  of  all  other  rational  crea- 
tures, seems  to  have  been  the  original  purpose  intend- 
ed by  the  author  of  nature,  when  he  brought  them  in- 
to existence.  No  other  end  seems  worthy  of  that 
supreme  wisdom  and  divine  benignit)'  which  we  ne- 
cessarily ascribe  to  him;  and  this  opinion,  which  we 
arc  led  to  by  the  abstract  consideration  of  his  infinite 
perfections,  is  still  more  confmned  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  works  of  nature,  which  seem  all  intended 
to  promote  happiness,  and  to  guard  against  miseiy. 
But,  by  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  moral 
faculties,  we  necessarily  pursue  tlie  most  effectual 
means  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and 
may  therefore  be  said,  in  some  sense,  to  co-operate 
with  the  Dei^,  and  to  advance  as  far  as  in  our  power 
the  plan  of  providence.    By  acting  otherwise,  on  the 
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contrary,  we  seem  to  obstruct,  in  some  measm*e,  the 
scheme  which  the  author  of  nature  has  estabUshed 
for  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  the  world,  and  to 
declare  ourselves,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  some  measure 
tiie  enemies  of  God.  Hence  we  are  naturally  encou- 
raged to  hope  for  his  extraordinary  favour  and  reward 
in  the  one  case,  and  to  dread  his  vengeance  and  pun- 
ishment in  the  other. 

There  are  besides  many  other  reasons,  and  many 
other  natural  principles,  which  all  tend  to  confirm  and 
inculcate  the  same  salutary  doctrine.  If  we  consider 
the  general  niles  by  whfch  external  prasperity  and 
adversity  are  conmionly  distributed  in  this  life,  we 
shall  find,  that  notwithstanding  the  disorder  in  which 
all  things  appear  to  be  in  this  world,  yet  even  here 
every  virtue  naturally  meets  with  its  proper  reward, 
with  the  recompence  which  is  most  fit  to  encourage 
and  promote  it;  and  this  too  so  surely,  that  it  requires 
a  very  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumstances 
entirely  to  disappoint  it  What  is  the  reward  most 
proper  for  encouraging  industry,  prudence,  and  cir- 
cumspection?  Success  in  every  sort  of  business.  And 
is  it  possible  that  in  the  whole  of*  life  these  virtues 
should  fail  of  attaining  it?  Wealth  and  external  ho- 
nours are  their  proper  recompence,  and  the  recom- 
pence which  they  can  seldom  fail  of  acquiring.  What 
reward  is  most  proper  for  promoting  the  practice  of 
truth,  justice,  and  humanity  .^^  The  confidence,  the  es- 
teem, and  love  of  those  we  live  witli.  Humanity 
does  not  desire  to  be  great,  but  to  be  beloved.  It  is 
not  in  being  rich  that  truth  and  justice  would  rejoice, 
but  in  being  trusted  and  believed,  recompences  which 

those  virtues  mast  aknost  always  acquire.    By  some 
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mjr  eUHMdnvf  and  laiHrlry  dnaWvMC^'ft 
Baft  BSf  eone  Id  be  uttpedDd  of  a  criaw  of  lAiali^ 
he  waa  aHogedMr  incapiUe,  aad  opoft  Ihpft  ituwln 
bejMMt  anjosllf  eqMiaed  far  die  remimiiag  paitaff 
hb  life  to  Ihe  horror  and  atewioa  of  iromktad    9$^ 
an  aecideat  of  thn  Idnd  he  niaj  be  said  to  kae  hh^li^ 
notwilfartaiidiBg  hb  intepi^  and  jortice;  hi  Hm 
manner  as  a  cantioin  man,  notwithatandiag  Ub 
dreamapection^  nu^  be  raned  faj  an  euthqaate  a# 
anhmndation.    Aoddenli  of  the  fint  kind»  ha«me%« 
an  perhapi  still  more  rar^  and  stiD  more  canttaiy 
to  the  coflmion  eoone  of  fiungs  dian  tfaoaaiof  ihr 
seooad;  and  it  stiD-renmina  tnu^  that  the  praelimi^  aC 
troth,  justice,  and  homani^,  is  a  ctttain  aod  ahML 
infldKUe  method  ct  acqmring  vHiat  those  virbMadMr 
If  aim  at,  the  confidfebce  and  love  of  thoee  iiei*liNI# 
widt     A  person  may  be  very  easily  mit 
wHfar^ard  to  a  partiodar  action;  but  it  ia 
possible  that  he  should  be  so  with  regard  to  tfaeftae^ 
ral  tenor  of  his  conduct    An  innocent  mannnqf^ 
believed  to  have  done  wrong:  this,  howemv^  ml 
rwely  happen.      On  the  contraiy,  the 
o^nion  of  the  innocence  of  his  manners,  w3l 
lead  us  to  absolve  him  where  he  has  really 
the  fault,  notwithstanding  very  strong 
A  knave,  in  the  same  manner,  may  escape 
or  even  meet  with  a{q)lau8e,  for  a  particular 
in  which  his  conduct  is  not  understood.    But  mr: 
was  ever  habitually  such,  without  being  almoit 
v^alty  known  to  be  so,  and  without  being  emt  ftl^ 
qaently  suspected  of  guil^  when  he  was  in  indi^ 
porfecdy  innocent  And  so  far  as  vice  and  virliVMflNl 
he  either  punished  or  rewarded  by  die  aentu 
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Opinions  of  mankind,  they  both,  according  to  the  com* 
mon  course  of  things,  meet  even  here  with  some- 
thing more  than  exact  and  impartial  justice. 

But  though  tlie  general  rules  by  which  prosperity 
and  adversity  are  commonly  distributed,  when  consid- 
ered in  this  cool  and  philosophical  light,  appear  to  be 
perfectly  suited  to  the  situation  of  mankind  in  this 
Hfe,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  suited  to  some  of  our 
natural  sentiments.  Our  natural  love  and  admiration 
for  some  virtues  is  such,  that  we  should  wish  to  be- 
stow on  them  all  sorts  of  honours  and  rewards,  even 
those  which  we  must  acknowledge  to  be  the  proper 
recompences  of  odier  qualities,  with  which  those 
virtues  are  not  always  accompanied.  Our  detestation, 
on  the  contrary,  for  some  vices  is  such,  that  we  should 
desire  to  hes^  upon  them  every  sort  of  disgrace  and 
disaster,  those  not  excepted  which  are  the  natural 
consequences  of  veiy  different  qualities.  Magna- 
nimity, generosity,  and  justice,  conmiand  so  high  a 
degree  of  admiration,  that  we  desire  to  see  them 
crowned  with  wealth,  and  power,  and  honours  of 
every  kind,  the  natural  consequences  of  prudence^ 
industry,  and  a^lication;  qualities  with  which  those 
virtues  are  not  inseparably  connected.  Fraud,  false- 
hood, brutality,  and  violence,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
cite in  every  human  breast  such  scorn  and  abhor- 
rence, that  our  indignation  rouses  to  see  them  pos- 
sess those  advantages  which  they  may  in  some  sense 
be  said  to  have  merited^  by  the  diligence  and  industry 
with  which  they  are  sometimes  attended.  The  in- 
dustrious knave  cultivates  the  soil;  the  indolent  good 
man  leaves  it  uncultivated.  Who  ou^t  to  reap  tbe 
harvest.^  Who  starve,  and  who  live  in  plenty.^  Tbe 
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natural  course  of  things  decides  it  in  favour  of  the 
knave:  the  natural  sentiments  of  mankind  in  favour  j 
of  the  man  of  virtue.  Man  judges,  that  the  good 
qualities  of  the  one  are  greatly  over-recompensed  by 
those  advantages  which  they  tend  to  procure  hiniy,. 
and  that  tlie  omissions  of  the  other  are  by  far  too  se- 
verely punished  by  the  distress  which  they  naturally 
bring  upon  him;  and  human  laws,  the  consequences 
of  human  sentiments,  forfeit  tlie  Hfe  and  the  estate 
of  the  industrious  and  cautious  traitor,  and  reward, 
by  extraordinary  recompenses,  tlie  fidelity  and  public 
spirit  of  the  improvident  and  careless  good  citizen. 
Thus  man  is  by  nature  directed  to  correct,  in  some 
measure,  that  distribution  of  tilings  which  she  her- 
self would  otherwise  have  made.  The  rules  which 
for  this  purpose  she  prompts  him  to  follow,  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  she  herself  observes.  She 
bestows  upon  ever)'  virtue,  and  upon  every  vice,  that 
precise  reward  or  punishment  which  is  best  fitted  to 
encourage  the  one,  or  to  restrain  the  other.  She  is 
directed  by  this  sole  consideration,  and  pays  little  re- 
gard to  the  different  degrees  of  merit  and  demerit, 
which  they  may  seem  to  possess  in  the  sentiments 
and  passions  of  man.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  pays 
regard  to  this  only,  and  would  endeavour  to  render 
the  state  of  eveiy  virtue  precisely  proportioned  to 
that  degree  of  love  and  esteem,  and  of  every  vice 
to  that  degree  of  contempt  and  abhorrence,  which  he 
hunself  conceives  for  it.  The  rules  which  she  fol- 
lows are  fit  lor  her,  those  which  he  follows  for  him: 
but  both  are  calculated  to  promote  the  same  great 
end,  the  order  of  the  world,  and  the  perfection  and 
happiness  of  human  nature. 
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But  though  man  is  thus  employed  to  alter  that  dis- 
tribution of  things  which  natural  events  would  make, 
if  left  to  themselves;  though,  like  the  gods  of  the  poets, 
he  is  perpetually  interposing,  by  extraordinary  means, 
in  favour  of  virtue,  and  in  opposition  to  vice,  and, 
like  them,  endeavours  to  turn  away  the  arrow  that 
is  aimed  at  the  head  of  the  righteous,  but  to  accele- 
rate the  sword  of  destruction  that  is  Ufted  up  against 
the  wicked;  yet  he  is  by  no  means  able  to  render  the 
fortune  of  either  quite  suitable  to  his  own  sentiments 
and  wishes.  The  natural  course  of  things  cannot  be 
entirely  controlled  by  the  impotent  endeavours  of  man: 
the  current  is  too  rapid  and  too  strong  for  him  to  stop 
it;  and  though  the  rules  which  direct  it  appear  to  have 
been  established  for  the  wisest  and  best  purposes,  they 
sometimes  produce  effects  which  shock  all  his  natu- 
ral sentiments.  That  a  great  combination  of  men 
should  prevail  over  a  small  one ;  that  those  who  en- 
gage in  an  enterprise  with  fore-tiiought  and  all  neces- 
sary preparation,  should  prevail  over  such  as  oppose 
them  without  any;  and  that  every  end  should  be  ac- 
quired by  those  means  only  which  nature  has  estab- 
lished for  acquiring  it,  seems  to  be  a  rule  not  only 
necessary  and  unavoidable  in  itself,  but  even  useful 
and  proper  for  rousing  the  industry  and  attention  of 
mankind.  Yet,  when,  in  consequence  of  this  rule, 
violence  and  artifice  prevail  over  sincerity  and  justice, 
what  indignation  does  it  not  excite  in  the  breast  of 
every  human  spectator.^  What  sorrow  and  compas- 
sion for  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent,  and  what  fu- 
rious resentment  against  the  success  of  the  oppressor? 
We  are  equally  grieved  and  enraged  at  the  wrong 
that  is  done,  but  often  find  it  altogether  out  of  our 
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if  it  is  you  whom  we  adore  under  such  dreadful  ideas; 
I  can  no  longer  acknowledge  you  for  my  father,  for 
my  protector,  for  the  comforter  of  my  sorrow,  the  sup- 
port of  my  weakness,  the  rewarder  of  my  fidelity. 
You  would  then  he  no  more  than  an  indolent  and  fan- 
tastical tyrant,  who  sacrifices  mankind  to  his  insolent 
vanity,  and  who  has  brought  them  out  of  nothing,  on- 
ly to  make  them  sen^e  for  the  sport  of  his  leisure  and 
of  his  caprice/ 

When  the  general  rules  which  determine  the  merit 
and  demerit  of  actions,  come  thus  to  be  regarded  as  the 
laws  of  an  all  powerful  being,  who  watches  over  our 
conduct,  and  who,  in  life  to  come,  will  reward  the  ob* 
servance,  and  punish  the  breach  of  them;  they  neces- 
sarily acquire  a  new  sacrednessfiY>m  this  consideration. 
That  our  regard  to  the  will  of  the  Deity  ought  to  be  the 
supreme  rule  of  our  conduct  can  be  doubted  of  by  no- 
body who  beheves  his  existence.  The  very  thought  of 
disobedience  appears  to  involye  in  it  the  most  shock- 
ing impropriety.  How  vain,  how  absurd  would  it  be 
for  man,  either  to  oppose  or  to  neglect  the  commands 
that  were  laid  upon  him  by  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite 
power!  How  unnatural,  how  impiously  ungrateful  not 
to  reverence  the  precepts  that  were  prescribed  to  him 
by  the  infinite  goodness  of  his  Creator,  even  though  no 
punishment  was  to  follow  their  violation!  The  sense  of 
propriety  too  is  here  well  supported  by  the  strongest 
motives  of  self-interest.  The  idea  that,  however  we 
may  escs^e  the  observation  of  man,  or  be  placed 
above  the  reach  of  human  punishment,  yet  we  are  al- 
ways acting  under  the  eye,  and  exposed  to  this  punish- 
ment of  God,  the  gi'eat  avenger  of  injustice,  is  a  mo- 
tive capable  of  restraining  the  most  headstrong  pas- 
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heart,  witli  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  Ofor  strenglii^  so  it  is 
the  second  to  love  our  neighbour  as  we  love  ourselve^ 
and  we  love  ourselves  surely  for  our  own  sakes,  tinijijj 
not  merely  because  we  are  commanded  to  do  so. 
That  the  sense  of  duty  should  be  the  sole  principle  of 
our  conduct,  is  nowhere  the  precept  of  Christiaiiit^; 
but  that  it  should  be  the  ruling  and  the  gpyeming  onej 
as  philosophy,  and  as,  indeed,  common  sense,  directa 
It  may  be  a  question,  however,  in  what  cases  oor  BCr 
tions  ought  to  arise  chiefly  or  entirely  from  a  sense  of 
du^,  or  from  a  regard  to  general  rules;  and  in  wh&#. 
cases  some  other  sentiment  or  affection  ou^^tto  con- 
cur, and  have  a  principal  influence. 

The  decision  of  this  question,  which  cannot;  pe^ 
-haps,  be  given  with  any  very  great  accuracy,  will  de- 
pend upon  two  difi<^ent  circumstances;  first;  npom  ^ 
natural  agreeableness  or  deformity  of  the  sentiment  or 
affection  which  would  prompt  us  to  any  action  indsr 
pendent  of  all  regard  to  general  rules;  and,  seconAfi 
upon  the  precision  and  exactness,  or  the  loosenesB 
and  inaccuracy,  of  the  general  rules  themselves. 

I.  First,  I  say,  it  will  depend  upon   the  n 
agreeableness  or  deformity  of  tlie  affection  itself^  he^ 
far  our  actions  ought  to  arise  from  it,  or  entirely 
ceed  from  a  regard  to  the  general  rule. 

All  those  graceful  and  admired  actionSy  to  Wi 
the  benevolent  affections  would  prompt  ns,  oaj^t 
proceed  as  much  from  the  passion  tfaemsefarei^  li 
from  any  regard  to  the  general  rules  of  coaduct  A 
benefactor  thinks  himself  but  ill  requited,  if  (he  ptf^ 
son  upon  whom  he  he  has  bestowed  his  good  ofleN^ 
repays  them  merely  from  a  coM  sense  of  isnj^-tllt 
without  any  affection  to  his  person.    A  ,ltiiill#lft'l> 
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dissatisfied  with  flie  most  obedient  wife,  when  he  ima- 
fc  gines  her  conduct  is  animated  by  no  other  principle 
^  besides  her  regard  to  what  the  relation  she  stands 
in  requires.  Though  a  son  should  fail  in  none  of  the 
otnces  of  fdial  duty,  yet  if  he  wants  that  alTectionate 
reverence  which  it  so  well  becomes  liim  to  feel,  the 
parent  may  justly  complain  of  his  indifference.  Nor 
could  a  son  be  quite  satisfied  with  a  parent  who, 
though  he  performed  all  the  duties  of  his  situation^, 
had  nothing  of  that  fatherly  fondness  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  him.  With  regard  to  all  such 
benevolent  and  social  aflections,  it  is  agreeable  to 
see  the  sense  of  duty  employed  ratlier  to  resti*ain  than, 
to  enliven  tliem,  rather  to  hinder  us  from  doing  too 
much,  tlian  to  prompt  us  to  do  what  we  ought  It 
gives  us  pleasure  to  see  a  father  obUged  to  check  his 
own  fondness,  a  friend  obliged^to  set  bounds  to  his  na- 
tural generosity,  a  person  who  has  received  a  benefit, 
obliged  to  restrain  the  too  sanguine  gratitude  of  his 
own  temper. 

The  contrary  maxim  takes  place  with  regard  to  the 
malevolent  and  unsocial  passions.     We  ought  to  re- 
ward from  the  gratitude  and  generosity  of  our  own 
hearts,  witliout  any  reluctance,  and  without  being  obli- 
*  !ged  to  reflect  how  great  the  propriety  of  rewarding: 
but  we  ought  always  to  punish  with  reluctance,  and 
I  more  from  a  sense  of  the  propriety  of  punishing,  than 
from  any  savage  disposition  to  revenge.     Nothing  is 
more  graceful  than  the  behaviour  of  the  man  who 
appears  to  resent  the  greatest  injuries,  more  from  a 
.  sense  that  they;  deserve^  and  are  proper  objects  of  re- 
Bentment,  than  from  feeling  himself  the  furies  ol  that 
disagreeable  pasaiou;  who^  like  a  judge,  considers 
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only  the  general  rule,  which  detennines  vvfaat  venge^ 
ance  is  due  for  each  particular  oifence ;  who,  in  exe*  •  j 
cuting  that  rule,  feels  less  foi  what  himself  has  suf- 
fered, than  for  what  the  offender  is  about  to  suffer; 
who,  tliough,  in  wrath,  remembers  mercy,  and  is  jdis- 
posed  to  interpret  the  rule  in  the  most  gentle  and  fa- 
vourable manner,  and  allow  all  the  alleviations  which 
the  most  candid  humanity  could,  consistently  with  good 
sense,  admit  of 

As  the  selfish  passions,  according  to  what  has  fo^ 
merly  been  observed,  hold,  in  other  respects,  a  sort 
of  middle  place,  between  the  social  and  unsocial  af- 
fections, so  do  they  likewise  in  tliis.  The  pursuit 
of  the  objects  of  private   interest,  in    all   commoii, 

I 

little,  and  ordinary  cases,  ought  to  flow  rather  from  a 
regard  to  the  general  rules  which  prescribe  such 
conduct,  than  from  any  passion  for  the  objects  them- 
selves, but  upon  more  important  and  extraordinary 
occasions,  we  should  be  awkward,  insipid,  and  un- 
gi'aceful,  if  the  objects  themselves  did  not  appear  to 
animate  us  with  a  considerable  degree  of  passion. 
To  be  anxious,  or  to  be  laying  a  plot  either  to  gaiB 
or  to  save  a  single  shilling,  would  degrade  the  most  y 
vulgar  tradesman  in  the  opinion  of  all  his  neighbounk  [ 
Let  his  circumstances  be  ever  so  mean,  no  atteih 
tion  to  any  such  small  matters,  for  the  sake  of  the 
things  themselves,  must  appear  in  his  conduct.  His 
situation  may  require  the  most  severe  econoBfty  and 
the  most  exact  assiduity:  but  each  particular  exertion 
of  that  economy  and  assiduity  must  proceed,  not  so 
much  from  a  regard  for  that  particular  saving  rtr 
gain,  as  for  the  general  rule  which  to  him  prescribe^ 
with  the   utmost  rigour,  such  a  tenor  of  condact 
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His  parsimony  to-day  must  not  arise  from  a  desire 
of  the  particular  threepence  which  he  will  save  by 
It,  nor  his  attendance  in  his  shop  from  a  passion  for 
the  particular  tenpence  which  he  will  acquire  by  it: 
both  the  one  and  the  oth^ought  to  proceed  solely 
from  a  regard  to  the  general  rale,  which  prescribes, 
with  the  most  unrelenting  severity,  this  plan  of  con- 
duct 1o  all  persons  in  his  way  of  life.  In  this  con** 
sists  the  difference  between  the  character  of  a  miser 
and  that  of  a  person  of  exact  economy  and  assiduit}'. 
The  one  is  anxious  about  small  matters  for  tfaqir 
own  sake;  the  otlier  attends  to  them  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scheme  of  life  which  he  has  laid  down 
to  himself 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  more  ex- 
traordinary and  important  objects  of  self-interest 
A  person  appears  mean-spirited,  who  does  not  pur- 
sue these  with  some  degree  of  earnestness  for  their 
own  sake.  We  should  despise  a  prince  who  was 
not  anxious  about  conquering  or  defending  a  province. 
We  should  have  little  respect  for  a  private  gendeman 
who  did  not  exert  himself  to  gain  an  estate,  or  even 
a  considerable  office^  when  he  could  acquire  them 
without  either  meanness  or  injustice.  A  member  of 
parliament  who  shows  no  keenness  about  his  own 
election,  is  abandoned  by  his  friends,  as  altogether 
unworthy  of  their  attachment.  Even  a  tradesman  is 
thought  a  poor-spirited  fellow  among  his  neighbours^ 
who  does  not  bestir  himself  to  get  what  they  call  an 
extraordinary  job^  or  some  uncommon  advantage. 
This  spirit  and  keenness  constitutes  the  difference 
between  the  man  of  enterprize  and  the  man  of  dull 
regularity.    Those  great  objects  of  self-interest,  of 
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wliich  ibe  loss  or  acqui^^ition  quite  changes  the  rank 
of  the  person,  are  the  objects  of  the  passion  proper- 
ty called  ambition ;  a  passion  which,  when  it  keeps 
within  the  bounds  of  pri^ence  and  justice,  is  always 
admired  in  the  world,  a^has  even  sometimes  a  cer- 
tain iiTeguIar  greatness,  which  dazzles  the  imagina- 
tion, when  it  passes  die  limits  of  both  these  virtues,  and 
is  not  only  unjust  but  extravagant  Hence  the  ge- 
neral admiration  for  heroes  and  conquerors,  and 
even  for  statesmen,  whose  projects  have  been  very 
daring  and  extensive,  tliough  altogedier  devoid  of 
justice;  such  as  those  of  the  cardinals  of  Richelieu 
and  of  Retz.  The  objects  of  avarice  and  ambition 
differ  only  in  their  greatness.  A  miser  is  as  furious 
about  a  halfpenny,  as  a  man  of  ambition  about  the 
conquest  of  a  kingdom. 

II.  Secondly,  I  say,  it  will  depend  pardy  upon  die 
precision  and  exactness,  or  the  looseness  and  inac- 
curacy of  the  general  rules  themselves,  how  far  our 
conduct  ought  to  proceed  entirely  from  a  reganf  ta 
them. 

The  general  rules  of  almost  all  the  virtues,  the 
general  rules  which  determine  what  are  the  oflSces 
of  prudence,  of  charity,  of  generosity,  of  gratitude, 
of  friendship,  are  in  many  respects  loose  and  inac- 
curate, admit  of  many  exceptions,  and  reqaire  sa- 
many  modifications,  diat  it  ij  scarce  possible  to  re- 
gulate our  conduct  entirely  by  a  regard  to  them. 
The  common  proverbial  maxims  of  prudence,  being 
founded  in  universal  experience,  are  perhaps  the  best 
general  rules  which  can  be  given  about  it.  To  affect^  1 
however,  a  very  strict  and  literal  adherence  to  tfaent 
would  evidendy  be  the  most  absurd  and  ridicubw 
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pedantry.  Of  all  the  virtues  I  have  just  now  men- 
tioned, gratitude  is  that,  perhaps,  of  which  the  rules 
are  the  niost  precise,  and  admit  of  the  fewest  excep- 
tions. That  as  soon  as  we  can  we  should  make  a 
return  of  equal,  and,  if  possible,  of  superior  value 
to  the  semces  we  have  received,  would  seem  to  be  a 
pretty  plain  rule,  and  one  which  admitted  of  scarce 
any  exceptions.  Upon  the  most  superficial  examina- 
tion, however,  this  rule  will  appear  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  loose  and  inaccurate,  and  to  admit  of 
ten  thousand  exceptions.  If  your  benefactor  attend- 
ed you  in  your  sickness,  ought  you  to  attend  him  in 
his?  or  can  you  fulfil  the  obligation  of  gratitude,  by 
making  a  return  of  a  different  kind?  If  you  ought  to 
attend  him,  how  long  ought  you  to  attend  him  ?  The 
same  time  which  he  attended  you,  or  longer,  and 
how  much  longer?  If  your  friend  lent  you  money  in 
your  distress,  ought  you  to  lend  him  money  in  his? 
How  much  ought  you  to  lend  him?  When  ought  you 
to  lend  him?  Now,  or  to-morrow,  or  next  month? 
And  for  how  long  a  time?  It  is  evident,  tliat  no  ge- 
neral rule  can  be  laid  down,  by  which  a  precise  an- 
swer can,  in  all  cases,  be  given  to  any  of  these  ques- 
tions. The  difference  between  his  character  and 
youi's,  between  his  circumstances  and  yours,  may  be 
such,  that  you  may  be  perfectly  grateful,  and  justly 
refuse  to  lend  him  a  halfpenny:  and,  on  the  contrary, 
you  may  be  willing  to  lend,  or  even  to  give  him  ten 
times  the  sun  which  he  lent  you,  and  yet  justly  be  ac- 
cused of  the  blackest  ingratitude,  and  of  not  having 
fulfilled  the  hundredth  part  of  the  obligation  you  lie 
under.  As  the  duties  of  gratitude,  however,  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  sacred  of  all  those  which  the  be^ 
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neficent  virtues  prescribe  to  us,  so  flie  general  roles 
which  determine  them  are,  as  I  said  before,  die 
most  accurate.  Those  which  ascertain  the  actions 
required  by  friendship,  humanity,  hospitality,  genero- 
sity, are  still  more  vague  and  indeterminate. 

There  is,  however,  one  virtue,  of  which  the  general 
rules  determine,  with  the  greatest  exactness,  eveiy 
external  action  which  it  requires.  This  virtue  is  jus- 
tice. The  rules  of  justice  are  accurate  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  admit  of  no  exceptions  or  modifications, 
but  such  as  may  be  ascertained  as  accurately  as  the 
rules  themselves,  and  which  generally,  indeed,  flow 
from  the  very  same  principles  with  them.  If  I  owe 
a  man  ten  pounds,  justice  requires  that  I  should  pre- 
cisely pay  him  ten  pounds,  either  at  the  time  agreed 
upon,  or  when  he  demands  it  What  I  ought  to  per- 
form, how  much  I  ought  to  perform,  when  and  where 
I  ought  to  perform  it,  the  whole  natu]*e  and  circum- 
stances of  the  action  prescribed,  are  all  of  them  pre- 
cisely fixed  and  detenniued.  Though  it  may  be  awk- 
ward and  pedantic,  therefore,  to  affect  too  strict  an 
adlierence  to  the  common  rules  of  prudence  or  gene- 
rosity, there  is  no  pedantry  in  sticking  fast  by  the  rules 
of  justice.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  sacred  regard 
is  due  to  them;  and  the  actions  which  tliis  virtue  re- 
quires are  never  so  properly  performed,  as  when  the 
chief  motive  for  performing  them  is  a  reverential  and 
rehgious  regard  to  those  general  rules  which  require 
them.  In  the  practice  of  the  other  virtues,  our  con- 
duct should  rather  be  directed  by  a  certain  idea  of 
propriety,  by  a  certain  taste  for  a  particular  tenor  of  ( 
conduct,  than  by  any  regard  to  a  precise  maxim  or 
rule;  and  we  should  consider  the  end  and  foundation 
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of  the  rale,  mdl^  ttnm  the  rale  itself.    But  it  is  other* 
m  wifie  with  regard  to  justice:  the  man  who  in  that  re* 
Br  fines  the  least,  and  adheres  with  the.  most  obstinate 
stedfastness  to  the  general  rales  themselves,  is  the 
most  conmiemdable,  and  the  most  to  be  depended 
upon.   'Though  the  end  of  the  rules  of  justice  be,  to 
hinder  us  from  hurting  our  neighbour,  it  maf  frequent- 
ly be  a  crune  to  violate  them,  thod|fa  we  could  pre- 
tend, with  some  pretext  of  reason,  that  this  particular 
violation  could  do  no  hurt    A  man  often  becomes  a 
viHain  the  moment  he  begins,  even  in  his  own  heart, 
to  chicane  in  this  manner.    The  moment  he  thinks  of 
departing  from  the  most  staunch  and  positive  adhe- 
rence t&  what  those  inviolable  precepts  prescribe  to 
him,  he  is  no  longer  to  be  trasted,  and  no  man  can  say 
what  degree  of  guilt  he  may  not  arrive  at     The  thief 
imagines  he  does  no  evil,  when  he  steals  from  the  rich^ 
ttLwhat  he  supposes  they  may  easily  want,  and  what 
V^ossibly  they  may  never  even  know  has  been  stolen 
from  them.    The  adulterer  imagines  he  does  no  evil, 
when  he  corrupts  the  wife  of  his  wknd,  provided  he 
B  covers  his  intrigue  fi^m  the  suspicion  of  the  husband, 
^and  doe&  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  family.    When 
■once  we  begin  to  give  vvay  to  such  refinements,  there ' 
^18  no  enormity  so  gross  of  which  we  may  not  be  ca- 
pable. 

The  rales  of  justice  Hiay  be  compared  to  the  rules 

of  grammar;  the  rales  of  the  other  virtues,  to  the  rules 

1^   which  critics  lay  down  for  the  attainment  of  what  is 

iblime  md*  elegant  in  composition.    The  one,  are 

*ecise,  accurate,  and  indiq[>ensable.    The  other,  are 

wiose^  Tagae,  and  indeterminate,  and  present  us  rather 

^  witjb  a  geiien4  ^dea  of  the  p^rfbctioii 


# 


# 
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af,  dian  afford  us  any  certain  and  ildlffltble'llMiMl 
/  for  acquiring  it  A  man  may  learn  to  write 
eaUy  by  rule,  nith  Ae  mo8t  absolute  infidlibili^, 
so,  periiaps,  he  may  be  tai^t  to  act  jusdy.  BdtAarti 
are  no  rules  whose  observance  wiU  infaflib^  Ind  dl 
to  the  attainment  of  elegance  or  sublimity  fat  wridiip 
Aough  there  are  some  which  may  he^  m^  in  aodiil 
measure,  to  corrAt  and  ascertain  the  mgiie  ideM 
wiiich  we  might  otherwise  have  entertained  of-thmft 
perfections.  And  there  are  no  rules  by  the  Jkno^ 
ledge  of  which  we  can  infallibly  be  tau^it  to«tt  vipm 
all  occasions  with  prudence^  with  just  mBgftumitf, 
or  proper  beneficence:  though  there  are  soni^wttA 
may  enable  us  to  correct  and  ascertain,  m  isevtMliw- 
pects,  the  imperfect  ideas  which  we  mi^ht  oiittWiw 
have  entertained  of  those  virtues.  *  '•^^ '  '**■ 

It  may  sometimes  happen,  that  with  Ae  mmlttib 
rious  and  earnest  desire  of  acting  so  as  to  dtaeWt»  - 
a{^robation,  we  may  mistake  the  proper  rules  oTciii^ 
dkict,  and  thus  be  misled  by  that  very  princqril  wtteft" 
ought  to  direct  M    It  is  in  vain  to  expect,'  thMr  k 
this  case  mankind  should  entirely  apprbv^'of  iMirl«-« 
haviour.    They  cannot  enter  into  ^at  siiMrd^  idnr^F  ^ 
duty  which  infiuenced  us,  nor  go  alongivith  taf  lU 
the  actions  which  foBow  from  it  There  fa^dM(f4Mil^  ] 
ever,  something  respectable  in  the  characiir  aitiMWlii   \ 
iMKvioinr  of  one  w(ho  is  fhmr  iMrayed.  intxrlMB^  ^ 
wroi^  sense  oT  duty,  or  by  what-  i&  eeS^^WHtH^ 
iteom  cdnscieneei    Row  fisetolly  soever  M^' 
iBiided'  By  it^  he  is-  n(St^  itHSk  the  geaevouii 
itaerei  flte  object  of  eMMmi&cmtioM  dM^ 


.  .%■ 


*• 


ofafiihe 
of  IMBH  M^n:     Avnenbfe  oU 


Ibr  them  bodi.  for  wIma.  oo<wHfa»taailziie  be  was  te 
avowed  encmj  of  iheir  refictoa,  they  had  both  ti»- 
ceired  tbe  b^ibest  reference  ^ai  esteem,  and  nte 
was  in  reaKtf  their  taiber.  tboo^  they  dsd  aoC  katm 
km  to  be  such,  is  poisted  oot  to  them  as  a  Boificc 
wfakb  God  had  expresri;^  required  at  their  faaa^  aad 
fber  are  conunaiided  to  kiQ  him.  While  tbev  an 
abont  executing  this  ciime,  they  are  tortured  with  al 
the  agonies  which  cao  afi»e  from  tbe  stn^gle  h»- 
tweeo  tbe  idea  of  tbe  iudispeosableDess  ol"  relpwS 
dD^  on  tbe  one  side,  and  compas^n,  gratitude,  ter- 
erence  for  tbe  a^e.  and  love  for  the  humanitT  md 
virtue,  of  tbe  per^oD  whom  ihey  are  going  to  desJnij, 
oD  the  other.  The  representaiioD  of  this  exiiibits 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  aod  periiaps  tbe  mostin- 
"Btnictive  spectacle,  that  was  ever  introduced  upM 
any  theatre.  The  sense  of  dutj',  however,  at  bi 
prevails  over  all  the  aoiiable  weaknesses  of  huma 
nature.  They  execute  the  crime  imposed  upon  Aem: 
but  immediately  discover  their  error,  and  the  6wA 
which  had  deceived  them,  and  are  distracted  with 
horror.  reuion<e,  and  resentmeut.  Such  as  are  «f, 
aentimente  for  the  unhappy  Seid  and  Palmira,  88' 
ought  we  to  feel  for  every  person  who  is  in  this  M 
ner  misled  by  religion,  when  we  are  sure  that  i 
really  religion  that  misleads  hini,  and  not  the  pretei 
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which  would  seem  due  to  one  who^  upon  a  like  oc* 
easioD,  had  acted  properly  from  a  just  sense  of  what 
was  proper  to  be  done.  No  action  can  property  be 
called  virtuous,  which  is  not  accompanied  with  die 
sentiment  of  self-aj^robation. 


PART  IV.  ,?*»■-■  - 

Or  THB  BWBeT  OF  mUITT  CTOn   THE  SBNTIHBTfT  OV. 
ArrKOBATION,   CONSISTINO  OF  ONE  SECTION. 


CHAFTEBI. 

Q^  Ae  B^oufy  wMcft  (Ae  Jppearance  of  UtUity  ie- 
stotrs  upon  off  tAe  P^vducfioiw  q^  At,  and  q/*  f&e 
etfeiuire  h^bience  of  tins  Speaes  of  Beauty. 

That  stiS^  is  one  of  tte  principal  sonrces  of 
beau^  has  been  obseired  bf  ereiy  bod^/  who  has 
omadered  widt  anj  attention  what  constitutes  the 
nature  of  beau^.  The  convenience  of  a  house 
^ves  {Aeasifrt!  to  Ae  spectator  as  wefl  as  its  r^nlari- 
tf,  anc^fae  is  as  tnnch  hmt  when  tie  obBetres  the  con- 
tlraiy  defifcl^  as  i^en  lie  sees  the  correspondent 
vrindows  <f  dUfbrent  fortas,  or  tiie  dotnr  not  p&ced 
>xacd)r  itt  die  tttiddfe  (^  the  bnadhig:  That  ttre  fit- 
ness^iriT  ttnf  VfSt^  at  ttadrine  to  fradaev  the  end 

for  which  it  was  intended,  bestows  a  certain  proprie- 
ty aud  beaoty  upon  the  whole,  and  renders  Ihe  very 
ttioaght  and  contemplatioB  of  it  agreeable,  is  so  very 
•bvious  that  nobody  has  overlooked  it 

The  catisc  too,  why  utility  pleases,  has  of  late 
been  assigned  by  an  ingenious  and  agreeable  philoso- 
pher, who  joins  tiie  greatest  depth  of  thought  to  the 
greatest  cl^ance  of  ex|(ression,  and  possesses  the 
singnlar  and  happy  talent  of  treating  tlie  abstrusest 
subjects  not  only  nith  the  most  perfect  perspicuity,  but 
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it.  All  their  pockets  are  stoflTed  with  Ihfle  conveDi- 
cncies.  They  contrive  new  pockets,  imknewn  in 
the  clothes  of  other  people,  in  order  to  cany  a  great- 
er number.  They  walk  about  loaded  with  a  miiKh 
tude  of  baubles,  in  weight,  and  sometimes  in  vahii, 
not  inferior  to  an  ordinary  Jew  s-box,  some  of  which 
may  sometimes  be  of  some  little  use,  but  all  of  wfaicli 
might  at  all  times  be  very  well  spared,  and  of  which 
the  whole  utility  is  certainly  not  worth  the  Aitigne  of 
bearing  the  burden. 

Nor  is  it  only  with  regard  to  such  fnvoloas  objeds 
that  our  conduct  is  influenced  by  this  principle;  it  is 
often  the  secret  motive  of  the  most  serious  and  im- 
portant pursuits  of  both  private  and  public  fife. 

The  poor  man's  son,  whom  heaven  in  its  ango'has 
visited  with  ambition,  when  he  begins  to  kxdi  amnd 
him,  admires  the  condition  of  the  rich.    He  finds  the 
cottage  of  his  father  too  small  for  his  accomnMidft- 
tion,  and  fancies  he  should  be  lodged  more  at  his  ease 
in  a  palace.     He  is  displeased  with  being  ohUged  to 
walk  afoot,  or  to  endure  the  fatigue   of  ndbng  on 
horseback.     He  sees  his  superiors  carried  about  in 
machines,  and  imagines  that  in  one  of  these  he  gmU 
travel  with  less  inconveniency.     He  feeb  luoflelf 
naturally  indolent,  and  willing  to  serve  himself  iriA 
his  own  hands  as  little  as  possible;  and  judges  dnt  a    , 
numerous  retinue  of  servants  would  save  hia 
a  great  deal  of  trouble..    He  thinks  if  he  hai 
ed  all  ihese,  he  would  sit  still  contentedly,  mA' 
^e^  enjoying  himself  in  the  thought  of  the  1141 
Bess  ^d  tranquillity  of  his  situatioB.    He  »i 
;il  widi  fliti  distant  idea  ef  this  felieit|r.   It 
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backs  to  the  wall.  *The  whole  propriety  of  tlus  new 
situation  arises  from  its  superior  conveniency  in 
leaving  the  floor  free  and  disengaged.  To  attam 
this  conveniency  he  voluntarily  puts  himself  to  more 
trouble  than  all  he  could  have  suffered  from  the 
want  of  it;  since  nothing  was  more  easy,  than  to 
have  set  himself  down  upon  one  of  them,  which  is 
probably  what  he  does  when  his  labour  is  over. 
"WTiat  he  wanted  therefore,  it  seems,  was  not  so 
much  this  conveniency,  as  that  arrangement  of  things 
which  promotes  it  Yet  it  is  this  conveniency  which 
ultimately  recommends  that  arrangement,  and  be* 
stows  upon  it  the  whole  of  its  propriety  and  beauty. 
A  watch,  in  the  same  manner,  that  falls  behind 
-  above  two  minutes  in  a  day,  is  despised  by  one  cu- 
rious in  watches.  He  sells  it  perhaps  for  a  couple 
of  guineas,  and  purchases  another  at  fidy,  which 
will  not  lose  above  a  minute  in  a  fortnight  The 
sole  use  of  watches,  however,  is  to  tell  us  what 
o^clock  it  is,  and  to  hinder  us  from  breaking  any  en- 
jgagement  or  suffering  any  other  inconveniency  by 
ur  ignorance  in  that  particular  point  But  the  per- 
n  so  nice  with  regard  to  tliis  machine,  will  not  al- 
siys  be  found  either  more  scrupulously  punctual 
sin  other  men,  or  more  anxiously  concerned  upon 
other  account,  to  know  precisely  what  time  of 
J  it  is.  WTiat  interests  him  is  not  so  much  the  at- 
Inment  of  this  piece  of  knowledge,  as  the  perfec- 

of  the  machine  which  serves  to  attain  it 

-How  many  people  ruin  themselves  by  laying  out 

^iney  on  trinkets  of  frivolous  utilit}'  ?  What  pleases 

lovers  of  toys  is  not  so  much  the  utility  as  the 

ess  of  the  machines  which  are  fitted  to  promote 
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pear  to  himself.  If  we  examine,  however^  why  the 
spectator  distinguishes  with  such  admiration  the  con- 
dition of  the  rich  and  the  great,  we  shall  find  that  it 
is  not  so  much  upon  account  of  the  superior  ease  or 
pleasure  which  they  are  supposed  to  enjoy,  as  of  the 
numberless  artificial  and  elegant  contrivances  for  pro- 
moting this  ease  or  pleasure.  He  does  not  even  ima- 
gine that  they  are  Feally  happier  than  other  people: 
but  he  imagines  that  they  possess  more  means  of 
happiness.  And  it  is  the  ingenious  and  artful  adjust- 
ment of  those  means  to  tlie  end  for  which  they  were 
intended,  that  is  the  principal  source  of  his  admira- 
tion. But  in  the  languor  of  disease  and  the  weari- 
ness of  old  age,  the  pleasures  of  the  vain  and  empty 
distinctions  of  greatness  disappear.  To  one,  in  this 
situation,  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  recommend- 
ing those  toilsome  pursuits  in  which  they  had  former- 
ly engaged  him.  In  his  heart  he  curses  ambition, 
and  vainly  regrets  the  ease  and  the  indolence  of 
youth,  pleasures  which  are  fled  for  ever,  and  which 
he  has  foolishly  sacrificed  for  what,  when  he  has  got 
it,  can  afford  him  no  real  satisfaction.  In  this  mis- 
erable aspect  does  gi'eatncss  appear  to  every  man 
Twhen  reduced  either  by  spleen  or  disease  to  observe 
with  attention  his  own  situation,  and  to  consider  what 
it  is  that  is  really  wanting  to  his  happiness.  Power 
and  riches  appear  then  to  be,  what  they  are,  enor- 
mous and  operose  machines  contrived  to  produce  a 
few  trifling  conveniencies  to  the  body,  consisting  of 
q)rings  the  most  nice  and  delicate,  which  must  be 
kept  in  order  with  the  most  anxious  attention,  and 
lii^ich,  in  spite  of  all  our  care,  are  ready  every  mo- 
ment to  burst  into  pieces,  and  to  crush  in  their  ruins 


wr  ■ihwiiiiiiirffcic— ■    Ih^hiii^  Mli 
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penoa».  in  tbae*  of  easeaBd  prosperitr  e: 
to  ererr  liin^arcMmd  b^  We  are  tbea  chaiirfwJi 
tbebeantfof  tfaat  3ec«tDnMxlatk>n  which  reicMiBlliB 
palariA  and  ecooumT  of  the  ^jeal:  and  admire  bow 
fTTfrrr  tfaii^  i«  adapted  to  promote  their  ease^  to  pre^ 
v<rnt  their  vt  ants,  to  eniiiy  their  wishes,  and  to  ainov 
Mid  entftrtain  their  most  GriTohus  desires.  Kkc  ost- 
'tulnr  the  real  satisfactJon  which  all  these  thingive 
rapalfic  of  affbrtliDg,  b^  itself  and  separated  frottte 
l/c!«uty  of  that  arrangement  which  is  fitted  to  pronols 
il,  it  will  always  appear  in  the  highest  degree  cot 
lemptiiile  and  trifling.  But  we  rarely  \iew  it  in  thil 
al»frnct  and  philosophical  liglit.  We  naturally  a» 
I'ltiriil  it  ill  'HIV  imagination  nilh  the  order,  the  rej 
and  harmoniotiB  movement  of  the  system,  tbei 
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cliine  or  economy  by  means  of  which  it  is  produced. 
The  pleasures  of  wealth  and  greatness,  when  consid- 
ered in  this  complex  view,  strike  the  imagination  as 
something  grand^  and  beautiful,  and  noble,  of  which 
the  attainment  is  well  worth  all  the  toil  and  anxiety 
which  we  are  so  apt  to  bestow  upon  it. 

And  it  is  well  that  nature  imposes  upon  us  in  thi5 
manner.  It  is  this  deception  which  rouses  and  keeps 
in  continual  motion  the  industiy  of  mankind.  It  is 
this  which  first  prompted  them  to  cultivate  the  ground, 
to  build  houses,  to  found  cities  and  commonwealths, 
and  to  invent  and  improve  all  the  sciences  and  arts, 
which  ennoble  and  embellish  human  Ufe;  which  have 
entirely  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  have 
turned  the  rude  forests  of  nature  into  agreeable  and 
fertile  plains,  and  made  the  trackless  and  barren  ocean 
a  new  fund  of  subsistence,  and  the  great  high  road  of 
communication  to  the  different  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  earth,  by  these  labours  of  mankind,  has  been  ob- 
liged to  redouble  her  natural  fertility,  and  to  maintain 
a  gi'eater  multitude  of  inhabitants.  It  is  to  no  pur- 
pose, that  the  proud  and  unfeeling  landlord  views  his 
extensive  fields,  and  without  a  thought  for  the  wants 
of  his  bretiiren,  in  imagination  consumes  himself  the 
whole  harvest  tiiat  grows  upon  them.  The  homely 
and  vulgar  proverb,  that  the  eye  is  larger  tiian  the 
belly,  never  was  more  fully  verified  than  with  regard 
to  him.  The  capacity  of  his  stomach  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  immensity  of  his  desires,  and  will  re- 
ceive no  more  than  that  of  the  meanest  peasant  The 
rest  he  is  obliged  to  distribute  among  tiiose,  who  pre- 
piire,  in  the  nicest  manner,  that  httie  which  he  him- 
self makes  use  of  among  those  who  fit  up  the  palace 
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in  which  this  little  is  to  be  consumed,  among  those 
who  provide  and  keep  in  order  all  the  different  bau- 
bles and  trinkets,  which  are  employed  in  the  econo- 
my of  greatness;  all  of  whom  thus  derive  from  his 
luxury  and  caprice,  tliat  share  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  which  they  would  in  vain  have  expected  from  his 
humanity  or  his  justice.     The  produce  of  the  soil 
maintains  at  all  times  nearly  that  number  of  inhabi- 
tants which  it  is  capable  of  maintaining.     The  rich 
only  select  from  the  heap  what  is  most  precious  and 
agreeable.  They  consume  little  more  dian  the  poor, 
and  in  spite  of  their  natural  selfishness  and  rapacity^ 
though  they  mean  only  their  own  conveniency,  thou^ 
the  sole  end  which  they  propose  from  the  labours  of 
all  the  thousands  whom  they  employ,  be  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  own  vain  and  insatiable  desires,  thef 
divide  with  the  poor  the  produce  of  all  their  improve* 
ments.  They  are  led  by  an  invisible  hand  to  make 
nearly  the  same  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  lifCi 
which  would  have  been  made,  had  the  earth  been  di- 
vided into  equal  portions  among  all  its  inhabitants; 
and  thus,  without  intending  it,  without  knowing  it,  ad- 
vance the  interest  of  the  society,  and  afford  means  to 
the  multiplication  of  the  species.     When  providence 
divided  the  earth  among  a  few  lordly  masters,  it  nei- 
ther forgot  nor  abandoned  those  who  seemed  to  have 
been  left  out  in  tlie  partition.     These  last  too  enjoy 
their  share  of  all  that  it  produces.     In  what  consti- 
tutes the  real  happiness  of  human  life,  they  are  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  those  who  would  seem  so  much 
above  them.     In  ease  of  body  and  peace  of  mind,  all 
the  different  ranks  of  life  are  nearly  upon  a  level,  and 
the  beggar,  who  suns  himself  by  the  side  of  the  high- 
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intf,  possesses  that  security  which  kings  are 
for. 

The  same  principle,  Ae  same  love  of  sjstem,  Ibe 
same  regard  to  the  heautj  of  order,  of  art  and  cooh- 
trivance,  frequenlfy  serves  to  recommend  fhode  in- 
stitutions which  tend  to  promote  the  puhlic  welfare* 
When  a  patriot  exerts  himself  for  the  improvement 
of  any  part  o(  the  puhlic  police,  his  conduct  does 
not  always  arise  firom  pure  sympathy  with  the  hap- 
piness of  those  who  are  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it  It 
is  not  commonly  firom  a  fellow-feeling  with  carriers 
and  wagoners  that,  a  publicrSpirited  man  encourages 
the  mending  of  high  roads.  When  the  legislature 
establishes  premiums  and  other  encouragements  to 
advance  the  Knen  or  woollen  manufactures,  its  cob- 
duct  seldom  proceeds  firom  {Hire  sympathy  with  die 
wearer  of  cheap  or  fine  cloth,  and  much  less  firom 
that  wifli  the  manufacturer  or  merchant  The  per- 
fection of  police,  the  extension  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures, are  noble  and  magnificent  objects.  The 
contemplation  of  them  pleases  us,  and  we  are  in^ 
terested  in  whatever  can  tend  to  advance  Ihem. 
They  make  part  of  the  great  system  of  government, 
and  the  wheels  of  the  political  machine  seem  to 
move  vnth  more  harmony  and  ease  by  means  of 
them.  We  take  pleasure  in  beholding  the  perfec- 
tion of  so  beautifiil  and  grand  a  system,  and  we  are 
uneasy  till  we  remove  any  obstruction  that  can  in 
the  least  disturb  or  eneranber  the  regularity  of  its 
motioiffi.  All  constitutions  of  government  however, 
are  valued  onty  in  proportion  as  they  tend  to  promote 
the  hsqppiAess  of  those  viiio  live  under  them.  This 
is  Hak  sole  use  and  end.    From  a  certain  spaic  erf" 
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f^stem,  however,  from  a  certain  love  of  ttrt  and  con-* 
trivance,.  we  sometimes  seem  to  value  the  means 
more  than  the  end,  and  to  be  eager  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures,  rather  fiom  a 
view  to  perfect  and  improve  a  certain  beantiM  and 
orderly  system,  than  from  any  inunediate  sense  qr 
feeling  of  what  they  either  suffer  or  enjoy.  There 
have  been  men  of  the  greatest  public  qpirit,  who 
have  shown  themselves  in  other  respects  not  v^ 
sensible  to  the  feelings  of  humanity.  And,  on  die 
contrary,  there  have  been  men  of  the  greatest  hu- 
manity, who  seem  to  have  been  entirety  devoid  of 
pubUc  spirit  Every  man  may  find  in  the  circle  id 
his  acquaintance,  instances  both  of  the  one  kind  and 
the  other.  Who  had  ever  less  humanity,  or  nme 
public  spirit,  than  the  celebrated  legislator  of  lim- 
covy.^  The  social  and  well-natured  James  the  fint 
of  Great  Britian  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  had 
scarce  any  passion,  either  for  the  glory  or  the  in- 
terest of  his  country.  Would  you  awaken  die  hidus- 
try  of  the  man  who  seems  aknost  dead  to  ambitiop, 
it  will  often  be  to  no  purpose  to  describe  to  him  the 
happiness  of  the  rich  and  the  great;  to  tell  him  that 
they  are  generally  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  the 
rain,  that  they  are  seldom  hungry,  that  they  are 
seldom  cold,  and  that  they  are  rarely  exposed  to 
weariness,  or  to  want  of  any  kind.  The  moat  elo- 
quent exhortation  of  this  kind  will  have  little  effect 
upon  him.  If  you  would  hope  to  succeed,  yon  must 
describe  to  him  the  conveniency  and  aiTangement 
'of  the  different  apartments  in  their  palaces;. yon 
'  must  explain  to  him  the  propriety  of  their  equipagM^ 
and  point  out  to  him  the  number,  the  order,  an^  fltt 
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different  offices  of  all  flieir  attendants.    If  anf  ^nng 
is  cs^abte  of  making  impression  upon  him,  this  w8L 
TetaD  ihese  things  tend  only  to  keep  off  the  sn 
;;    and  the  rain,  to  save  them  from  hmiger  and  coId|, 
r   from  want  and  weariness.    In  the  same  manner,  if 
^  70U  would  implant  public  tirtue  in  the  breast  of  him 
who  seems  heedless  of  the  interest  of  Ins  coontry^ 
it  will  often  be  to  no  purpose  to  tell  him,  what  supe- 
'  rior  advantages  the  subjects  of  a  well-governed  state 
enjoy;  that  they  are  better  lodged,  that  they  are  be& 
^  ter  clothed,  that  they  are  better  fed.    These  consi- 
derations  Will  commonly  make  no  great  impression. 
^  You  win  be  more  likely  to  persuade,  if  you  describe 
r    the  great  system  of  public  police  which  procures 
Ihese  advantages,  if  you  explain  the  connections  and 
-^  dependencies  of  its  several  parts,  their  mutual  subop* 
-    fination  to  one  another,  and  their  general  subser- 
viency to  the  happiness  of  the  society;  if  you  show 
how  this  system  might  be  introduced  into  his  own 
countiy,  what  it  is  that  hinders  it  from  taking  place 
there  at  present,  how  those  obstructions  might  be 
removed,  and  all  the  several  wheels  of  the  machine 
of  government  be  made  to  move  with  more  hamony 
and  smoothness,  without  grating  upon  one  another, 
iit  mutually  retarding  one  another's  motions.     It  is 
-  (icarce  possible  that  a  man  should  listen  to  a  dis- 
.     course  of  this  kind,  and  not  feel  himself  animated  to 
^me  degree  of  public  spirit    He  will,  at  least  for 
^  Ae  moment,  feel  some  desire  to  remove  those  ob- 
-jitnictions,  and  to  put  into  motion  so  beautiful  and  so 
^^iHketiy  a  machine.     Nothing  tends  so  much  to  pro- 
^.^jSloie  public  spirit  as  the  study  of  politics,  of  the 
s^  ibverai  systems  of  civil  government,  their  advantages 
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-^THE  characters  of  men,  as  well  as  the  contrivances  ' 
^BXt,  or  tfie  institations  ai  ci?3  gov^ninent,  may  be 
0ltod  eidier  to  promote  or  to  distmi)  the  haj^iness 
hofii  of  the  indiyidiial  and  of  die  societjr.  The  pro- 
dent,  the  equitable^  tbe  active,  resolute,  and  sober 
character  promises  prosperitjr  and  satisfaction,  both 
to  the  person  himself  and  to  every  one  connected 
witii  him.  The  radi,  die  insolent,  tfie  slothful,  effe* 
Bunate,  and  vofaiptnons,  on  the  contrary,  fiurbodes 
rain  to  the  in^frridual,  and  nusfortnne  to  all  who  have 
any  thing  to  do  v?ith  him.  The  first  turn  of  mind  has 
at  least  all  the  beauty  which  can  belong  to  the  most 
perfect  machine  that  was  ever  invented  for  promoting 
the  most  agreeable  purpose:  and  the  second,  all  the 
deformity  of  the  most  awkward  and  ilumsy  contri* 
▼ance.  What  institution  of  government  could  tend  so 
Hmch  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind  as  the 
general  prevalence  of  wisdom  andvutue?  All  go* 
vemment  is  but  an  imperfect  remedy  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  these.  Whatever  beau^,  therefore,  can 
belong  to  civil  government  upon  account  of  its  utiHty^ 
must  in  a  &r  superior  degree  belong  to  tibese.  On 
Ae  contrary,  what  civil  policy  can  be  so  ruinous  and 
deiliuctive  as  the  vices  of  men?  Tbie  fatel  efecta  of 
>4Mid  jfovemment  arise  firom  nodung,  bat  that  it  does 
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not  sufficiently  guard  against  the  mischiefii  which 
human  wickedness  gives  occasion  to. 

This  beauty  and  deformity  which  characters  a]^ear 
to  derive  from  their  usefuhiess  or  inconveniency,  are 
apt  to  strike,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  those  who  con«- 
der,  in  an  abstract  and  philosophical  light,  the  actions 
and  conduct  of  mankind.     When  a  philosopher  goes 
to  examine  why  humanity  is  approved  of  or  cruelty 
condemned,  he  does  not  always  form  to  himself  in  a 
very  clear  and  distinct  manner,  the  conception  of  any 
one  particular  action  either  of  cruelty  or  of  humanity, 
but  is  conunonly  contented  with  the  vague  and  inde- 
terminate idea  which  the  general  names  of  those 
qualities  suggest  to  him.     But  it  is  in  particular  in- 
stances only  that  the  propriety  or  impropriety,  die 
merit  or  demerit  of  actions  is  very  obvious  and  dis- 
cernible.    It  is  only  when  particular  examples  are 
given  that  we  perceive  distinctiy  either  the  concord 
or  disagreement  between  our  own   affections   and 
those  of  the  agent,  or  feel  a  social  gratitude  arise 
towards  him  in  the  one  case,  or  a  sympathetic  resent- 
ment in  the  other.     When  we  consider  virtue  and 
vice  in  an  abstract  and  general  manner,  the  qualities 
by  which  they  excite  these  several  sentiments  seem 
in  a  great  measure  to  disappear,  and  the  sentimeots 
themselves  becomeless  obvious  and  discernible    Ob 
the  contrary,  the  happy  effects  of  the  one,  and  die 
fatal  consequences  of  the  other,  seem  then  tomenp 
to  the  view,  and,  as  it  were,  to  stand  out  and  distill* 
guish  themselves  from  all  the  other  qualities  of  eiAtf* 

The  same  ingenious  and  agreeable  antho^t  til# . 
first  explsdned  why  utili^  pleases,  has  been  ao  jfi^. 
with  this  view  of  tfaingB^  as  to  reaokmjimt.ff^^^ ' 
Ion  of  virtoeiiitoA  ponqiiW  <fl^ 
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of  beauty  which  re^idta  firdmthe  a{»pibwai)ce  fif  vtUitjr. 
No  qualities  of  the  mind^  he  observes^  are  approved 
of  as  virtuous,  but  such  as  are  useful  or  agreeaUe 
either  to  the  person  himself  or  to  others;  and  no  quar 
lities  are  disapproved  of  as  vicious,  but  such  as  have  a 
contrary  tendency.  ^  And  Nature,  indeed,  seems  to  ha/e 
so  happily  adjusted  our  sentunents  of  approbation  aid 
diss^pprobation,  to  the  conveniency  both  of  fke  indiii- 
dual  and  of  the  society,  that  afler  the  strictest  examiueb- 
tion  it  will  be  found^  I  believe,  that  this  is  universaly 
fhe  case.    But  still  I  affirm,  that  it  is  not  the  view  ^f 
this  utility,  or  huitfulness,  which  is  either  the  first  or 
principal  source  of  our  approbation  and  disapproba- 
tion.   These  sentiments  are,  no  doubt,  enhanced  aid 
(enlivened  hj  the  perception  of  the  beauty  or  defor- 
mity which  results  from  this  utility  or  hurtfuhiess. 
But  still,  I  say,  they  are  originally  and  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  this  perception. 

For,  first  of  all,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  appro- 
bation of  virtue  should  be  a  sentiment  of  the  same 
kind  with  that  by  which  we  approve  of  a  convenieat 
and  well-contrived  building;  or,  that  we  should  hate 
no  other  reason  for  praising  a  man  thanlhat  for  which 
we  commend  a  chest  of  drawers. 

And,  secondly,  it  will  be  found,  upon  examination, 
|hat  the  usefulness  of  any  disposition  of  mind  is  seV 
»  dom  the  first  ground  of  our  approbation;  and  that  the 
sentiment  of  approbation  always  involves  in  it  a  sense 
.  .  of  propriety  quite  distinct  from  the  perception  of  uti- 
<  ^  lity.  We  may  observe  this  with  regard  to  all  the  qua- 
sr  l&jies  which  are  approved  of  as  virtuous,  both  those 
^'  Hjil^di,  according  to  this  system,  are  ori/^;nally  valued 
-^JfB.  useful  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
^wtecimed  on  account  of  theu:  usefiilness  to  others. 
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The  qualities  most  useful  to  ourselves  are,  first  of 
all,  superior  reason  and  understanding,  by  which  we 
are  capable  of  discerning  the  remote  consequences  of 
all  our  actions,  and  of  foreseeing  the  advantage  or 
detriment  which  is  likely  to  result  from  them:  and, 
secondly,  self-command,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
abstain  from  present  pleasure  or  to  endure  present 
pain,  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  pleasure  or  to  avoid 
a  greater  pain  in  some  future  time.  In  the  union  of 
those  two  qualities  consists  the  virtue  of  prudence,  of 
ail  the  virtues  that  which  is  most  useful  to  the  indi** 
viduaL 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  those  qualities,  it  has 
b^en  observed  on  a  former  occasion,  that  superior  ^ 
reason  and  understanding  are  originally  approved  of 
as  just,  and  right,  and  accurate,  and  not  merely  as 
useful  or  advantageous.     It  is  in  the  abstruser  scieiH 
ces,  particularly  in  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics, 
that  the  greatest  and  most  admired  exertions  of  hu- 
TLBxi  reason  have  been  displayed.     But  the  utility  of 
those  sciences,  either  to   the  individual   or  to  the 
pjblic,  is  not  very  obvious,  and  to  prove  it  requires  a 
discussion  which  is  not  always  very  easily  compre- 
hended.    It  was  not,  therefore,  their  utility  which  first 
recommended  them  to  the  public  admiration.     This 
quality  was  but  little  insisted  upon,  till  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  make  some  reply  to  the  reproaches  of 
those,  who,  having  themselves  no  taste  for  such  sub- 
lime discoveries,  endeavoured  to  depreciate  them  as 
useless. 

That  self^onunand,  in  the  same  manner,  by  wlucll 
we  restrain  our  present  appetites,  in  order  to  gratify 
them  more  fully  upon  anotiier  occasion,  is  sqpprovid 
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oi^  as  much  under  the  aspect  of  propriety,  as  under 
that  of  utility.     When  we  act  in  this  manner,  the  sen- 
timents which  influence  our  conduct  seem  exactly  to 
coincide  with  those  of  the  spectator.     The  spectator 
does  not  feel  the  solicitations  of  our  present  appetites. 
To  him  the  pleasiure  which  we  are  to  enjoy  a  week 
hence,  or  a  year  hence,  is  just  as  interesting  as  that 
which  we  are  to  enjoy  this  moment     When  for  the 
sake  of  the  present,  therefore,  we  sacrifice  the  future, 
our  conduct  appears  to  him  ahsurd  and  extravagant 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
principles  which  influence  it     On  tlie  contrary,  when 
we  abstain  from  present  pleasure,  in  order  to  secure 
greater  pleasure  to  come,  when  we  act  as  if  the  re- 
mote object  interested  us  as  much  as  that  which  im- 
mediately presses  upon  the  senses,  as  our  affections 
exactly  correspond  with  his  own,  he  cannot  f&il  to  ap- 
prove of  our  behaviour:  and  as  he  knows  from  expe- 
rience, how  few  are  capable  of  this  self-command, 
he  looks  upon  our  conduct  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  wonder  and  admiration.    Hence  arises  that  emi- 
nent esteem  with  which  all  men  naturally  regard  a 
steady  perseverance  in  the  practice  of  frugality,  in- 
dustry, and  application,  though  directed  to  no  other 
purpose  than  the  acquisition  of  fortune.    The  reso- 
lute firmness  of  the  person  who  acts  in  this  manner, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  a  great  though  remote  advan- 
tage, not  only  gives  up  all  present  pleasures,  but  en- 
dures the  greatest  labour  both  of  mind  and  body,  ne- 
cessarily commands  our  approbation.    That  view  of 
his  interest  and  happiness  which  appears  to  regulate 
his  conduct,  exactly  tallies  with  the  idea  which  we 
naturally  form  of  it    There  is  the  most  perfect  corw 
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respondeuce  between  his  sentiments  and  ourowu, 
and  at  the  same  time,  from  our  experience  of  the  com- 
mon weakness  of  human  nature,  it  is  a  correspondence 
which  we  could  not  reasonably  have  expected.  We 
not  only  approve,  therefore,  but  in  some  measure  ad- 
mire his  conduct  and  think  it  worthy  of  a  consider- 
able degree  of  applause.  It  is  the  consciousness  of 
this  merited  approbation  and  esteem  which  is  alone 
capable  of  supporting  the  agent  in  this  tenor  of  con- 
duct. The  pleasure  which  we  are  to  enjoy  ten  years 
hence  interests  us  so  little  in  comparison  with  that 
which  we  may  enjoy  to-day,  the  passion  which  the 
first  excites,  is  naturally  so  weak  in  comparison 
with  that  violent  emotion  which  the  second  is  q)t  to 
give  occasion  to,  that  the  one  could  never  be  any  ba- 
lance to  the  other,  unless  it  was  supported  by  the 
sense  of  propriet}%  by  the  consciousness  that  we  me- 
rited the  esteem  and  approbation  of  every  body,  by 
acting  in  the  one  way,  and  that  we  became  tlie  pro- 
per objects  of  their  contempt  and  derision  by  behav- 
ing in  tile  other. 

Humanity,  justice,  generosity,  and  public  spirit,  arc 
the  qualities  most  useful  to  otiiers.  Wherein  consists 
tfie  propriety  of  humanity  and  justice  has  been  ex- 
plained upon  a  former  occasion,  where  it  was  shown 
how  mucli  our  esteem  and  approbation  of  those  quali- 
ties depended  upon  the  concord  between  the  affec- 
tions of  the  agent  and  those  of  the  spectators. 

The  propriety  of  generosity  and  public  spirit  is 
founded  upon  the  same  principle  witii  tiiat  of  justice. 
Generosity  is  different  from  humanity.  Those  two 
qualities,  which  at  first  sight  seem  so  nearly  allied, 
do  not  always  belong  to  tiie  same  person.    Humanity 
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is  the  virtue  of  a  woman,  generosity  of  a  man.  The 
fair  sex,  who  have  commonly  much  more  tenderness 
than  ours,  have  seldom  so  much  generosity.  That 
women  rarely  make  considerable  donations,  is  an  ob- 
servation of  the  civil  law.*  Humanity  consists  mere- 
ly in  the  exquisite  fellow-feeling  which  the  spectator 
entertains  with  the  sentiments  of  the  persons  princi- 
pally concerned,  so  as  to  grieve  for  their  sufferings, 
to  resent  their  injuries,  and  to  rejoice  at  their  good 
fortune.  The  most  humane  actions  require  no  self- 
denial,  no  self-command,  no  great  exertion  of  tlie 
sense  of  propriety.  They  consist  only  in  dVhg  what 
this  exquisite  sympathy  would  of  its  own  accord 
prompt  us  to  do.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  generosi- 
ty. We  never  are  generous  except  when  in  some 
respect  we  prefer  some  other  person  to  ourselves, 
and  sacrifice  some  great  and  important  interest  of 
our  own  to  an  equal  interest  of  a  friend  or  of  a  su- 
perior. The  man  who  gives  up  his  pretensions  to  an 
office  that  was  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  be- 
cause he  imagines  that  the  services  of  another  are 
better  entitled  to  it;  the  man  who  exposes  his  life  to 
defend  that  of  his  friend,  which  he  judges  to  be  of 
more  importance,  neither  of  them  act  from  humanity, 
or  because  they  feel  more  exquisitely  what  concerns 
that  other  person  than  what  concerns  themselves. 
They  both  consider  those  opposite  interests,  not  in 
tlie  light  in  which  they  naturally  appear  to  themselves, 
but  in  that  in  which  they  appear  to  others.  To  every 
bystander,  the  success  or  preservation  of  tl  is  other 
person  may  justly  be  more  interesting  than  their  own: 

A 

1 

'■^  Karo  nnilicre«i  donare  solenl. 


« 


son  nm  nrmoit  m^wsmum^  ^      nmrSik 

Imtit  cuBOtbesoto  thenudhrM^  Whwt  to  to  ia.  > 
terast  of  tfab  odier  person,  thi^refore^  tfaef  sMriAo^ 
flieir  own,  th^  accommodate  diemaehes  to  the 
timeBtB  of  die  qiectator,  and  by  an  effiwt  <^ 
uhnity  act  according  to  tiiose  fiews  of -things  ivlieeb^ 
they  feel,  must  natnraUy  occur  to  any  third  jpcnaw 
The  soldier  who  throws  away  his  life  h»4wder  fet-^lH 
fend  that  of  liis  officer,  would  perfaapsJhe  bm  1|tfa 
ailected  by  the  deadi  of  that  officer,  if  HahMld  hapii 
pen  without  any  &uk  of  his  own;  and  ^  w&if  aoiali 
disaster  which  had  befallen  himsdf  noi^  escito  * 
much  teJ^  lirely  sorrow.  But  whei  heeBJiMmwf 
to  act  BO  as  todeserve  applause,  and  to  nnteAifta^ 
partial/qpectator  enter  intoihe  principles  ofhii^sui 
diio^  he  feds^  that  to  every  body  but  himselQ  his, 
life  is  a  trifle  compared  with  diat  of  his  o0ear» 
diat  when  he  sacrifices  the  one  to  the  other,.lia 
quite  properly  and  agreeably  to  what  would  be  tte 
natural  apprehensions  of  every  impartial  bystandee.  :^ 
It  is  the  same  case  witti  the  greater  exeriiens  of 
public  spirit  When  a  young  officer  e2q[)oses  his  fife 
to  acquire  some  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  .-di^f 
minions  of  his  sovereign,  it  is  not  because  the  acquh 
sition  of  ttie  new  territory  is,  to  himself,  an  .objedl 
more  desireable  than  the  preservation  of  his  owihfifeu 
To  him  his  own  life  is  of  infinitely  more  vd|e  than 
the  conquest  of  a  whole  kingdom  for  the  state  frftioh 
he  serves.  But  when  he  compares  those  twoobj^oli. 
witti  one  another,  he  does  not  view  them  in  the  ^ght. 
in  which  they  naturally  appear  to  himself,  but  in  thst 
'm  which  they  appear  to  the  nation  he. fights  fw.  To 
them  the  success  of  ttie  war  is  of  ttie  highest  iM^'* 
portance;  the  life  of  a  private  person  of  scarce  mf 
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consequence.    When  he  puts  huuself  in  their  situa- 
tion^ he  immediate^  feels  that  he  cannot  be  too 
prodigal  of  his  blood,  if)  by  shedding  it,  he  can  pro- 
mote so  valuable  a  purpose.    In  thus  thwarting,  from 
a  sense  of  duty  and  propriety,  the  strongest  of  all 
natural  propensities,  consists  the  heroism  of  his  con- 
duct.    There  is  many  an  honest  Englishman,  who, 
in  his  private  station,  would  be  more  seriously  distur- 
bed by  the  loss  of  a  guinea,  than  by  the  national  loss 
of  Minorca,  who  yet,  had  it  been  in  his  power  to  de- 
fend that  fortress,  would  have  sacrificed  his  life  a 
thousand  times  rather  than,  through  his  fault,  have  let 
it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    When  the  first 
Brutus  led  forth  his  own  sons  to  a  capital  punishment, 
because  they  had  conspired  against  the  rising  liberty 
of  Rome,  he  sacrificed  what,  if  he  had  consulted  his 
own  breast  only,  would  appear  to  be  the  stronger  to 
die  weaker  affection.    Brutus  ought  naturally  to  have 
felt  much  more  for  the  death  of  his  own  sons,  than 
for  all  that  probably  Rome  could  have  suffered  fi*om 
the  want  of  so  great  an  example.     But  he  viewed 
them,  not  with  the  eyes  of  a  father,  but  with  those  of 
a  Roman  citizen.     He  entered  so  thoroughly  into 
the  sentiments  of  this  last  character,  that  he  paid  no 
regard  to  that  tie,  by  which  he  himself  was  connect- 
ed with  them;  and  to  a  Roman  citizen,  the  sons  even 
of  Brutus  seemed  contemptible,  when  put  into  the 
balance  with  the  smallest  interest  of  Rome.  In  these 
and  in  all  other  cases  of  this  kind,  our  admiration  is 
not  so  much  founded  upon  the  utility,  as  upon  the 
unexpected,  and  on  that  account  the  great,  the  no- 
ble, and  exalted  propriety  of  such  actions.  This  utili- 
ty, >vhen  we  come  to  view  it,  bestows  upon  them. 
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undoubtedly,  a  new  beauty,  and  upon  tliat  account 
still  further  recommends  them  to  our  approbatioii. 
This  beauty^  however,  is  chiefly  perceived  by  men  of 
reflection  and  speculation,  and  is  by  no  means  the 
quality  wliich  first  recommends  such  actions  to  the 
natural  f>entiments  of  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  so  far  as  the  sentiment  of 
approbation  arises  from  the  perception  of  tliis  beau- 
ty of  utility,  it  has  no  reference  of  any  kind  to  the 
sentiments  of  others.    If  it  was  possible,  therefore^ 
that  a  person  should  grow  up  to  manhood  without  any 
conmiunication  with  society,  his  own  actions  might, 
notwithstanding,  be  agreeable  or  disagi*eeable  to  him 
on  account  of  their  tendency  to  his  happiness  or  dis- 
advantage.     He  might   perceive  a  beauty  of  this 
kind  in  prudence,  temperance,  and  good  conduct, 
and  a  deformity  in  tlie  opposite  behaviour;  he  might 
view  his  own  temper  and  character  witli  that  sort  oi 
satisfaction  with  which  we  consider  a  well-contrived 
machine,  in  the  one  case ;  or  witli  tliat  sort  of  dis- 
taste and  dissatisfaction  with  which  we  regard  a  very 
awkward  and  clumsy  contrivance,  in  the  other.     As 
these  pcrc(3ptions,  however,  are  merely  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  have  all  the  fecbleaess  and  delicacy  of  that 
species  of  perceptions,  upon  tlie  justness  of  which 
what  is  properly  called  taste  is  ibuaded,  tliey  proba- 
bly would  not  be  much  attended  to  by  one  in  his  soli- 
tary and  miserable   condition.      Even   though  they 
should  occm-  to  him,  they  would  by  no  means  have 
the  same  effect  upon  him,  antecedent  to  his  connec- 
tion with  society,  which  they  would  have  in  conse- 
quence of  that  connection.     He  would  not  be  cast 
down  with  inward  shame  at  the  thought  of  this  de- 
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£>iTiuty;  nor  would  he  be  elevated  with  secret  tri- 
umph of  mind  from  the  consciousness  of  the  contra- 
ry beauty.  He  would  not  exult  from  the  notion  of 
deserving  reward  in  the  one  case^  nor  tremble  from 
the  suspicion  of  meriting  punishment  in  the  other. 
All  such  sentiments  suppose  the  idea  of  some  other 
being,  who  is  the  natural  judge  of  the  person  that 
feels  tliem;  and  it  is  only  by  sympathy  with  the  de- 
cisions of  this  arbiter  of  his  conduct,  that  he  can  con- 
ceive, either  the  triumph  of  self-applause,  or  the 
shame  of  self-condemnation. 


PART  V. 


Of  THl  INFLUENCE  OF  CUSTOM  AND  FASHION  UPON 
THE  SENTIMENTS  OF  MORAL  APPROBATION  AND  DIS-* 
APPROBATION.     CONSISTING  OF  ONE  SECTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Custom  and  Fashion  upon  oui-  7Uh 
tiong  of  Beauty  and  Deformity. 

There  are  other  principles  besides  those  ah^eady 
enumerated,  which  have  a  considerable  influence  up- 
on the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind,  and  are  the  chief 
causes  of  the  many  irregular  and  discordant  opinions 
which  prevail  in  different  ages  and  nations  concer- 
ning what  is  blameable  or  praiseworthy.  These  prin- 
ciples are  custom  and  fashion,  principles  which  ex- 
tend their  dominion  over  our  judgments  concerning 
beauty  of  every  kind. 

When  two  objects  have  frequently  been  seen  to- 
getiier,  the  imagination  acquires  a  habit  of  passing 
easily  from  the  one  to  the  other.  If  the  first  appear, 
we  lay  our  account  that  the  second  is  to  follow.  Of 
their  own  accord  they  put  us  in  mind  of  one  another, 
and  the  attention  glides  easily  along  them.  Thou^ 
independent  of  custom,  there  should  be  no  real  beautj 
in  their  union,  yet  when  custom  has  tlms  connected 
them  together,  we  feel  an  impropriety  in  their  sepa- 
ration. The  one  we  think  is  awkward  when  it  appeaf[8 
without  its  usual  companion.  We  miss  something 
which  we  expected  to  find,  and  the  habitual  an*ange- 
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ment  of  oiir  ideas  is  disturbed  by  the  disappointment 
A  suit  of  clothes,  for  example,  seems  to  want  some- 
thing if  they  are  without  the  most  insignificant  orna- 
ment which  usually  accompanies  them,  and  we  find  a 
meanness  or  awkwardness  in  the  absence  even  of  a 
haunch  button.  When  there  is  any  natural  propriety 
in  the  union,  custom  increases  our  sense  of  it,  and 
makes  a  different  arrangement  appear  still  more  dis- 
agreeable than  it  would  otherwise  seem  to  be.  Those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  see  things  in  a  good 
taste,  are  more  disgusted  by  whatever  is  clumsy  or 
awkward.  Where  the  conjunction  is  improper,  custom 
either  diminishes,  or  takes  away  altogether,  our  sense 
of  the  impropriety.  Those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  slovenly  disorder  lose  all  sense  of  neatness 
or  elegance.  The  modes  of  furniture  or  dress  which 
seem  ridiculous  to  strangers,  give  no  offence  to  the 
people  who  are  used  to  them. 

Fashion  is  different  from  custom,  or  rather  is  a 
particular  species  of  it  That  is  not  the  fashion  which 
every  body  wears,  but  which  those  wear  who  are  of 
a  high  rank  or  character.  The  graceful,  the  easy, 
and  commanding  manners  of  the  great,  joined  to  the 
usual  richness  and  magnificence  of  their  dress,  give 
a  grace  to  the  very  form  which  they  happen  to  be- 
stow upon  it  As  long  as  they  continue  to  use  this 
form,  it  is  connected  in  our  imaginations  with  the 
idea  of  something  that  is  genteel  and  magnificent, 
and  though  in  itself  it  should  be  indifferent,  it  seems, 
on  account  of  this  relation,  to  have  something  about 
it  tliat  is  genteel  and  magnificent  too.  As  soon  as 
they  drop  it,  it  loses  all  the  grace  which  it  had 
appeared  to  possess  before,  and  being  now  used  only 
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by  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  seems  to  have  some- 
thing of  their  meanness  and  awkwardness. 

Dress  and  furniture  are  allowed  by  all  the  world 
to  be  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  custom  and 
fashion.  The  influence  of  those  principles,  however, 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  so  narrow  a  sphere,  but  ex- 
tends itself  to  whatever  is  in  any  respect  the  object 
of  taste,  to  music,  to  poetry,  to  architecture.  The 
modes  of  dress  and  furniture  are  continually  chang- 
ing; and  that  fashion  appearing  ridiculous  to-day 
which  was  admired  five  years  ago,  we  are  experi- 
mentally convinced  that  it  owed  its  vogue  chiefly  or 
entirely  to  custom  and  fashion.  Clothes  and  furni- 
ture are  not  made  of  very  durable  materials.  A 
well-fancied  coat  is  done  in  a  twelve-month,  and  can- 
not continue  longer  to  propagate,  as  the  fashion,  diat 
form  according  to  which  it  was  made.  The  modes 
of  furniture  change  less  rapidly  than  those  of  dress; 
because  furniture  is  commonly  more  durable.  In 
five  or  six  years,  however,  it  generally  undergoes  an 
entire  revolution,  and  every  man  in  his  ov^m  time 
sees  the  fashion  in  this  respect  change  many  difiTer- 
ent  ways.  The  productions  of  the  other  arts  are 
much  more  lasting,  and,  when  happily  imagined,  may 
continue  to  propagate  the  fashion  of  their  make  for  a 
much  longer  time.  A  well-contrived  building  may 
endure  many  centuries:  a  beautiful  air  may  be  de- 
livered down,  by  a  sort  of  tradition,  through  many 
successive  generations:  a  well-written  poem  may 
last  as  long  as  the  world:  and  all  of  them  continue 
for  ages  together,  to  give  the  vogue  to  that  particu- 
lar style,  to  that  particular  taste  or  manner,  according 
to  which  each  of  them  was  composed.    Few  men 
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have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  their  own  times 
the  fashion  in  any  of  these  arts  change  very  consi- 
derably. ,  Pew  men  have  so  much  experience  and 
acquaintance  with  the  different  modes  which  have 
obtained  in  remote  ages  and  nations,  as  to  be  tho- 
roughly reconciled  to  them,  or  to  judge  with  impar- 
tiality between  them,  and  what  takes  place  in  their 
own  age  and  country.  Pew  men  therefore  are  wil- 
ling to  allow,  that  custom  or  fashion  have  much  in- 
fluence upon  their  judgments  concerning  what  is 
beautiful,  or  otherwise,  in  the  productions  of  any  of 
those  arts:  but  imagine,  that  all  the  rules,  which  they 
think  ought  to  be  observed  in  each  of  them,  are 
founded  upon  reason  and  nature,  not  upon  habit  or 
prejudice.  A  very  little  attention,  however,  may 
convince  them  of  the  contrary,  and  satisfy  them,  that 
the  influence  of  custom  and  fashion  over  dress  and 
furniture,  is  not  more  absolute  than  over  architecture, 
poetry,  and  music. 

Can  any  reason,  for  example,  be  assigned  why  the 
doric  capital  should  be  appropriated  to  a  pillar,  whose 
height  is  equal  to  eight  diameters;  the  ionic  volute  to 
one  of  nine;  and  the  corinthian  foliage  to  one  often? 
The  propriety  of  each  of  those  appropriations  can 
be  founded  upon  nothing  but  habit  and  custom.  The 
eye  having  been  used  to  see  a  particular  proportion, 
connected  with  a  particular  ornament,  would  be  of* 
fended  if  they  were  not  joined  together.  Each  of 
the  five  orders  has  its  peculiar  ornaments,  which 
cannot  be  changed  for  any  other,  without  giving  of- 
fence to  all  those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  rules 
of  architecture.  According  to  some  architects,  in- 
deed, such  is  the  exquisite  judgment  with  which  the 
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iacinlB  have  aasi^ed  to  oadh  oider  ito  prtpor  onflh 
mmitS)  that  no  others  can  be  fbimd  which  are  e^pu% ' 
BoitaUe.  It  seems,  howevw^  a  fitde  diflBcidt  ttt^bt 
concehred  that  these  fonns,  fhou^  no  dovtki'^ifi 
tremeljr  agreeable,  should  be  the  oidf  fbnna  whkh 
can  suit  diose  [Hropoilions,  or  fliat  Ihere  abodd  Jiiife 
be  fire  hundred  othen^  wluch^  anteeedent  tof^ate- 
blished  custom,  would  have  fitted  them  ^naPir^ML 
When  custom,  however  has  eslablidied  partieiiv 
rules  of  building,  provided  they  are  nst  afasoiatBlf 
'^unreasonable,  itis  abshrd  to  tlunkof  alteriig  tteaa  fyt 
others  vdiich  are  onl^  eqpiaBjr  good,  or  evei  fkMimam 
which,  in  point  of  elegance  and  beautjr,  ha:#a  aiitta^ 
allT  some  fitde  advantsge  over  them*  A  maari^poali 
he  ridiculous  who  should  appear  in  public  wiflilfpBt 
of  clothes  quite  different  from  Aose  which  art  eoss^ 
monlf  worn,  tiiou^  tiie  new  dress  should  in  Its^lia 
ever  so  graceful  or  conTenient  And  there  seems  to 
be  an  absurdity  of  the  same  kind  in  omamentiiig  a 
house  after  a  quite  different  manner  from  that  which 
custom  and  fa^on  have  prescribed;  thou^  die  new 
ornaments  should  in  themselves  be  somewhat  aiqie* 
rior  to  the  common  ones. 

According  to  the  ancient  rhetoricians^  a  ^Certafai 
measure  or  verse  was  by  nature  af^proprialad  to' 
each  particular  sqpecies  of  writings  as  beiag  aatnrail^ 
expressive  of  that  character,  sentimenl^  or  paHAon 
which  ou^t  to  predominate  in  it  One  v^rse,  Ihey 
said  was  fit  for  grave,  and  another  for  gay  ^ioks, 
which  could  not,  they  thought,  be  interchanged  wift- 
out  the  greatest  impropriety.  The  experience' of 
modem  times,  however,  seems  to  contradict  this 
principle  tiiou^  in  itself  it  would  appear  tobe^eix- 
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tremely  probable.  What  is  the  burlesque  verse  in 
EngUsh,  is  the  heroic  verse  in  French.  The  trage- 
dies of  Racine  and  the  Henriad  of  Voltaire,  are 
nearly  in  (he  same  verse  v^ith. 

Let  me  have  yonr  adnoe  in  a  weighty  afikiE. 

The  burlesque  verse  in  French,  on  the  contrary,  is 
pretty  much  the  isame  with  the  heroic  verse  of  ten 
syllables  in  English.  Custom  has  made  the  one  na- 
tion associate  the  ideas  of  gravity,  sublimity^  and 
seriousness,  to  that  measure  virhich  the  other  has 
connected  with  whatever  is  gay,  flippant,  and  ludi- 
crous. Nodiing  would  appear  more  absurd  in  En- 
glish, than  a  tragedy  written  in  the  alexandrine  verses 
of  the  French;  or  in  French,  than  a  work  of  the 
same  kind  in  verses  of  ten  syllables. 

An  eminent  artist  will  bring  about  a  considerable 
change  in  the  estabUshed  modes  of  each  of  those 
arts,  and  introduce  a  new  fashion  of  writing,  music, 
or  architecture.  As  the  dress  of  an  agreeable  man 
of  high  rank  recommends  itself,  and  how  peculiar  and 
fantastical  soever,  comes  soon  to  be  admired  and  imi- 
tated; so  the  excellencies  of  an  eminent  master  re- 
commend his  peculiarities,  and  his  manner  becomes 
the  fashionable  style  in  the  art  which  he  practises. 
The  taste  of  the  Italians  in  music  and  architecture, 
has,  within  these  fifty  years,  undergone  a  considerable 
change,  from  imitating  the  peculiarities  of  some  emi- 
nent masters  in  each  of  those  arts.  Seneca  is  accu- 
sed by  Qjiiintilian  of  having  coniipted  the  taste  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  having  introduced  a  frivolous  pretti- 
ness  in  the  room  of  majestic  reason  and  masculine 
eloquence.  Sallust  and  Tacitus  have  by  others  been 
charged  with  the  same  accusation,  though  in  a  differ- 
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««(  tye^tft*  of  l^"*P^  ^^  pr>tKttiu«s  which  nv  «^ 
NHrferf  M  oae  aaanL  jre  ihopliita-  liidereot  Rom 
flMMr  «lMdB  are  catecaMd  ia  aaocbt^r.  Every  cbs 
«!'  Uwa^i  in>  iu  owb  pccwfar  coofonDaDon.  irhich  s 
a(i(ir>fted«(aBdha>abcaiiiT  ofcbomu  dLstinct  tiva 
ili;.!  (^f  eyery  other  species.  It  is  opoo  this  accoi 
UMt  it  kamed  JcMiit.  lalfaer  BiL-&er,  has  detei 
thai  tbOeaiiq'  ot'  vnrf  object  cfoiaisls  id  that 
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wd  colour^  whidi  is  moBt  usual  among 
{firticular  sort  to/wUch  it  belongs..  Thus^  in  the  hu- 
-man  fonn,  Ae  beaoif  of. each  feature  lies  in  a. certain 
middle^  equally  removed  from  a  variety  of  other  forms 
that  are  u^.  A  beautiful  nose^  for  example,  is  one 
that  ia  neither  veiy  long^nor  veiy  shorty  neither  very 
atrai^lit^  nor  veiy  crooked,  but  a  ftort  of  middle  among 
all  those  extremes,  and  less  different  from  any  one  of 
them,  than  all:  of  them  are  from  one  another.  It<  is 
the  form  which  Nature  seems  to  have  aimed  at  in 
&em  all,  which,  however,  i^e  deviates  from^  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  and  very  seldom  hits  exactl^;  but  to 
which  all  those  deviations  still  bear  a  very  strong  re* 
8end>lance.  When  a  number  of  drawings  are  made 
after  one  pattern,  diouij^  they  may  all  miss  it  in  some 
teepects,  yet  Aey  jnH  all  resemble  it  more  than  they 
resemble  one  another;  the  general  character  of  the 
.-pattern  will  run  throuj^  them  all;  the  most  singular 
and  odd  wiU  be  those  which  are  most  wide  of  it;  and 
diough  very  few  will  copy  it  exactly,  yet  the  most 
accurate  delineations  will  bear  a  greater  resemblance 
to  the  most  carele»i,  than  the  careless  ones  will  bear 
to  one  another.  In  the  same  manner,  in  each  species 
of  creatures,  what  is  most  beautiftd  bears  the  strong-^ 
est  characters  of  the  general  fabric  of  the  species, 
and  has  the  strongest  resemblance  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  individuals  with  which  it  is  classed.  Monsters, 
on  the  contrary,  or  "wbBt  is  perfectly  deformed,  are 
always  most  singular  and  odd,  and  have  the  least  re- 
semUance  to  the  generality  of  that  species  to  whi 
they  belong.  And  thus  tlie  beauty  of  each  specii 
though  in  one  sense  the  rarest  of  all  things,  becaut 
few  individuals  hit  this  middle  form  exactty,  yet  h 
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another,  is  the  most  common,  because  all  die  devia- 
tions from  it  resemble  it  more  than  diey  resemble  one 
another.    The  most  customary  form,  therefore,  is,  in 
each  species  of  things,  according  to  him,  the  most 
beautiful.      And  hence  it  is  that  a  certidn  practice 
and  experience  in  contemplating  each  species  of  ob- 
jects is  requisite,  before  we  can  judge  of  its  beauty, 
or  know  wherein  the  middle  and  most  usual  fonn 
consists.    The  nicest  judgment  concerning  the  beau- 
ty of  the  human  species,  will  not  help  us  to  judge  of 
that  of  flowers  or  horses,  or  any  other  species  of 
things.     It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  in  diflTerent 
climates,  and  where  different  customs  and  ways  of 
living  take  place,  as  the  generality  of  any  species 
receives  a  different  conformation  from  those  circum- 
stances, so  different  ideas  of  its  beauty  prevail.     The 
beauty  of  a  Moorish  is  not  exactly  the  same  with  that 
of  an  English  horse.     What  different  ideas  are  form- 
ed in  different  nations  concerning  the  beau^  of  the 
human  shape  and  countenance?  A  fair  complexion  is 
a  shocking  defonnity  upon  Uie  coast  of   Guinea. 
Thick  lips  and  a  flat  nose  are  a  beauty.     In  some 
nations  long  ears  that  hang  down  upon  the  shoulders 
are  the  objects  of  universal  admiration.     In  China  if 
a  lady's  foot  is  so  large  as  to  be  fit  to  walk  upon,  she 
is  regarded  as  a  monster  of  ugliness.     Some  of  the 
savage  nations  in  North-America  tie  four  boards  round 
the  heads  of  their  children,  and  tlms  squeeze  them, 
while  the  bones  are  tender  and  gristly,  into  a  form 
that  is  almost  perfectly  square.     Europeans  are  as- 
tonished at  the  absurd  barbarity  of  this  practice,  to 
which  some  missionaries  have  imputed  the  singular 
stupidity  of  those  nations  among  whom  it  prevails. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Ofihe  h^henee  of  Chulomafnd  FcMcnvpanMimA 

SenhifMnis. 

'Since  our  sentimente  conceramg  beauty  of  evefy 
;- kind  are  so  much  influenced  by  custom  and  fashion,  it 

r 

'  cannot  be  e:q>ected  that  those,  concerning  the  beauty 
cf  conduct  should  be  entirely  exempted  from  the  do- 
minion of  those  principles.  Their  influence  here 
however,  seems  to  be  much  less  than  it  is  everywhere 
else.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  form  of  external  objects, 
how  absurd  and  fantastical  soever,  to  which  custom 
will  not  reconcile  us,  or  which  fashion  will  not  rea- 
der even  agreeable.  But  the  characters  and  con- 
duct of  a  Nero,  or  &  Claudius,  are  what  no  custom 
will  ever  reconcUe  us  to,  what  no  fashion  will  ever 
render  agreeable;  but  the  one  will  always  be  the 
object  of  dread  and  hatred;  the  other  of  scorn  and  de- 
rision. The  principles  of  the  imagination,  upon  which 
our  sense  of  beauty  depends^  are  of  a  very  nice  and 
delicate  «atare,  Md  may  easily  be  altered  by  habit 
and  educatioii:  b«t  the  sentimentB  of  miMral  approba- 
tion and  disapprobation  are  founded  on  the  strongest 
and  most  vigorous  passions  of  human  nature;  and, 
Ihough  they  may  be  so&iewhat  waip^  cannot  be  en- 
tirely perverted. 

But  though  the  inflnence  of  custom  and  fashion 
open  moral  sentunents  k  not  ato^gether  so  grea^  itisi 
]K>wefier,  perfecdy  siBular  to  what  it  is  everywhere 
ebe.  When  custom  and  fashion  coincide  with  the 
natural  principles  of  right  and  wrongs  they  hei(|^i(rat 
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the  delicacy  of  our  sentiments,  and  increase  our  ab* 
horrence  for  every  thing  which  approaches  to  evil 
Those  who  have  been  educated  in  what  is  really  good 
company,  not  in  what  is  commonly  called  such,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  nothing  in  the  persons 
whom  they  esteemed  and  lived  with,  but  justice, 
modesty^  humanity,  and  good  order,  are  more  shocked 
with  whatever  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
which  those  virtues  prescribe.     Those,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  brought  up 
amidst  violence,  licentiousness,  falsehood,  and  injus- 
tice, lose,  though  not  ail  sense  of  the  impropriety  of 
such  conduct,  yet  all  sense  of  its  dreadful  enormity, 
or  of  the  vengeance  and  punishment  due  to  it   Thej 
have  been  familiarized  with   it  from  their  infancy, 
custom'^as  rendered  it  habitual  to  them,  and  tfa<qr 
are  very  apt  to  regard  it  as,  what  is  called,  the  way 
of  the  world,  something  which  either  may,  or  must  be 
practised,  to  hinder  us  from  being  the  dupes  of  our 
own  integrity. 

Fashion  too  will  sometimes  give  reputation  to  a 
certain  degree  of  disorder,  and,  on  the  contrary,  dis- 
countenance qualities  which  deserve  esteem.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  a  degree  of  licentiousness  was 
deemed  the  characteristic  of  a  liberal  education.  It 
was  connected,  according  to  the  notions  of  those 
times,  with  generosity,  sincerity,  magnanimity,  loyal- 
ty, and  proved  that  the  person  who  acted  in  this  man- 
ner, was  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  puritan.  Severity 
of  manners,  and  regularity  of  conduct,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  altogether  unfashionable,  and  were  con- 
nected, in  the  imagination  of  that  age,  with  cant, 
cunning,  hypocrisy,  and  low  manners.     To  superfi- 
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cial  minds,  the  vices  of  the  great  seem  at  all  times 
agreeable.  They  connect  them,  not  only  with  the 
splendour  of  fortmie,  but  with  many  superior  virtues, 
which  they  ascribe  to  their  superiors;  with  the  spirit 
of  freedom  and  independency,  with  frankness,  gene- 
rosity, humanity,  and  politeness.  The  virtues  of  the 
inferior  ranks  of  people,  on  the  contrary,  their  parsi- 
monious frugality,  their  painful  industry,  and  rigid  ad- 
herence to  rules,  seem  to  them  mean  and  disagree- 
able. They  connect  them,  both  with  the  meanness  of 
the  station  to  which  those  qualities  commonly  belong, 
and  with  many  great  vices,  which,  they  suppose,  usually 
accompany  them;  such  as  an  abject,  cowardly,  ill-na- 
tured, lying,  pilfering  disposition. 

The  objects  with  which  men  in  the  different  pro- 
fessions and  states  of  life  are  conversant,  being  very 
different,  and  habituating  them  to  very  different  pas- 
sions, naturally  form  in  them  very  different  characters 
and  maimers.  We  expect  in  each  rank  and  profession, 
a  degree  of  those  manners,  which,  experience  has 
taught  us,  belong  to  it  But  as  in  each  species  of 
things,  we  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  middle 
conformation,  which,  in  every  part  and  feature,  agrees 
most  exactly  with  the  general  standard  which  nature 
seems  to  have  established  for  things  of  that  kind;  so  in 
each  rank,  or,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  each  species  of  men^ 
we  are  particularly  pleased,  if  they  have  neither  too 
much,  nor  too  little  of  the  character  which  usually  ac- 
companies their  particular  condition  and  situation.  A 
man,  we  say,  should  look  like  his  trade  and  profession; 
yet  the  pedantry  of  every  profession  is  disagreeable. 
The  different  periods  of  Ufe  have,  for  the  same  reason, 
different  manners  assigned  to  them.     We  expect  in 
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old  age,  that  gravity  and  sedateness  which  its  infirmi- 
ties, its  long  experience,  and  its  worn  out  sensibiliQr 
seem  to  render  both  natural  and  reiqpectable;  and  we 
lay  our  account  to  find  in  youth  that  sensibility,  thit 
gayety  and  sprightly  vivacity,  which  experience  teaches 
us  to  expect  fiom  the  lively  impressions  that  all  inte- 
resting objects  are  apt  to  make  upon  the  tender  and 
unpractised  senses  of  that  eaiiy  period  of  life.    Each 
of  Aose  two  ages,  however,  may  easily  have  too  mndi 
of  these  peculiarities  which  belong  to  it    The  flirting 
levity  of  youth,  and  the  inmioveable  insensibility  of 
oM  age,  are  equaUy  disagreeable.    The  young,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  saying,  are  most  agreeable  when  is 
their  behaviour  there  is  something  of  the  manners  of 
the  old,  and  the  old,  when  they  retain  someHiing  of 
the  gayety  of  the  young.    Either  of  Aem,  however, 
may  easily  have  too  much  of  the  manners  of  the  other. 
The  extreme  coldness  and  dull  formality  which  are 
pardoned  in  old  age,  make  youth  ridiculous.     The 
levity,  the  carelessness,  and  the  vanity,  which  are  indul- 
ged in  youth,  render  old  age  contemptible. 

The  peculiar  character  and  manners  which  we  are 
led  by  custom  to  appropriate  to  each  rank  and  profes- 
sion, have,  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  propriety  independent 
of  custom,  and  are  what  we  should  approve  of  for 
their  own  sakes,  if  wc  took  into  consideration  all  the 
different  circumstances  which  naturally  affect  those  in 
each  different  state  of  life.  The  propriety  of  a  per- 
•on's  behaviour,  depends  not  upon  its  suitableness  to 
any  one  circumstance  of  his  situation,  but  to  all  the 
circumstances,  which,  when  we  bring  his  case  home 
to  ourselves,  we  feel,  should  naturally  call  upon  his  at- 
tention.    If  he  appears  to  be  so  much  occupied  by  any 
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one  of  them^  as  entirely  to  neglect  the  rest,  we  disap* 
prove  of  his  conduct,  as  something  which  we  cannot 
entirely  go  along  with,  because  not  properly  adjusted  to 

^dl  the  circumstances  of  his  situation:  yet,  peiiiaps,  the 
emotion  he  expresses  for  the  object  which  principally 
interests  him,  does  not  exceed  what  we  should  entire^ 
sympBiinze  with,  and  approve  of,  in  one  whose  atten* 
tion  was  not  required  by  any  other  thing.  A  parent  in 
private  life  might,  upon  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  ex- 
press, without  blame,  a  degree  of  grief  and  tenderness, 

.  which  would  be  unpardonable  in  a  general  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  when  glory  and  the  public  safety  de* 
manded  so  great  a  part  of  his  attention.  As  different 
objects  ought  upon  common  occasions,  to  occupy  the 
attention  crif  men  of  different  professions,  so  different 
passions  ought  naturally  to  become  habitual  to  them; 
and  when  we  bring  home  to  ourselves  their  situation 
in  this  particular  respect,  we  must  be  sensible  that 
every  occurrence  should  naturally  a£fect  tiiem  more  or 
less,  according  as  the  emotion  which  it  excites  coin- 
cides or  disagrees  with  the  fixt  habit  and  temper  of 
tlieir  minds.  We  cannot  expect  tbe  same  sensibility 
to  the  gay  pleasures  and  amusements  of  life  in  a  clei^- 
maa,  which  we  lay  our  acccrant  with  in  an  officer. 
The  man  whose  peculiar  occupation  is  to  keep  the 
world  in  mind  of  that  awful  iuturity  which  awaits  them, 
who  is  to  announce  what  may  be  tiie  fatal  consequen- 
ces of  every  deviation  fipdin  the  rules  of  duty,  and  who 
is  himself  to  set  the  example  of  the  most  exact  con- 
formity,  seems  to  be  die  mess^iger  of  tidings,  which 
cannot,  in  propriety,  be  delivered  either  vidtfa  levity  or 
indifference.  His  mind  is  supposed  to  be  continually 
occupied  wift  what  io  too  grand  and  solenm,  to  leave 
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any  room  for  the  impressions  of  those  frivolous  objects, 
which  fill  up  the  attention  of  the  dissipated  and  the  gajr. 
We  readily  feel,  therefore,  that  independent  of  custouv 
there  is  a  propriety  in  the  manners  which  custom  has9 
allotted  to  this  profession,  and  that  nothing  can  be 
more  suitable  to  the  character  of  a  clergyman,  than 
that  grave,  that  austere  and  abstracted  severity,  which 
we  are  habituated  to  expect  in  his  behaviour.  These 
reflections  are  so  very  obvious,  that  there  is  scarce 
any  man  so  inconsiderate,  as  not,  at  some  time,  to 
have  made  them,  and  to  have  accounted  to  himsel£  in 
this  manner,  for  his  approbation  of  the  usual  charac- 
ter of  this  order. 

The  foundation  of  the  customary  character  of 
some  other  professions  is  not  so  obvious,  and  our  ap- 
probation of  it  is  founded  entirely  in  habit,  without 
being  either  confirmed,  or  enlivened  by  any  reflec- 
tions of  this  kind.  We  are  led  by  custom,  for  ex- 
ample, to  annex  the  character  of  gayety,  levity,  and 
sprightly  freedom,  as  well  as  of  some  degree  ot  dis- 
sipation, to  the  military  profession.  Yet,  if  we  were 
to  consider  what  mood  or  tone  of  temper  would  be 
most  suitable  to  tiiis  situation,  we  should  be  apt  to 
determine,  perhaps,  that  tlie  most  serious  and  thought- 
ful turn  of  mind  would  best  become  those  whose 
lives  are  continually  exposed  to  unconunon  danger, 
and  who  should,  therefore,  be  more  constantly  occu- 
pied with  the  tlioughts  of  death,  and  its  consequences^ 
than  other  men.  It  is  this  veiy  circumstance,  how- 
ever, which  is  not  improbably  the  occasion  why  the 
contrary  turn  of  mind  prevails  so  much  among  men 
of  this  profession.  It  requires  so  great  an  effort  to 
conquer  the  fear  of  death,  when  we  survey  it  with 
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steadiness  and  attention,  that  those  who  are  constant* 
Ijr  exposed  to  it,  find  it  easier  to  turn  away  their 
^thoughts  from  it  altogether,  to  wrap  themselves  up  in 
^careless  security  and  indifference,  and  to  plunge  them* 
selves,  for  this  purpose,  into  every  sort  of  amuse- 
ment and  dissipation.  A  camp  is  not  the  element  of 
a  thoughtful  or  a  melancholy  man:  persons  of  that 
cast,  indeed,  are  often  abundantly  determined,  and 
•^'are  capable,  by  a  great  effort,  of  going  on,  with  in- 
flexible resolution,  to  the  most  unavoidable  death. 
But  to  be  exposed  to  continual,  though  less  imminent 
danger,  to  be  obliged  to  exert,  for  a  long  time,  a  de- 
gree of  this  effort,  exhausts  and  depresses  the  mind, 
and  renders  it  incapable  of  all  happiness  and  enjoy- 
ment. The  gay  and  careless,  who  have  occasion  to 
make  no  effort  at  all,  who  fairly  resolve  never  to 
look  before  them,  but  to  lose,  in  continual  pleasures 
and  amusements,  all  anxiety  about  their  situation, 
more  easily  support  such  circumstances.  Whenever, 
by  any  peculiar  circumstances,  an  oflScer  has  no 
reason  to  lay  his  account  with  being  exposed  to  any 
uncommon  danger,  he  is  very  apt  to  lose  the  gayety 
and  dissipated  tiioughtlessness  of  his  character.  The 
captain  of  a  city-guard  is,  commonly,  as  sober,  care- 
ful, and  penurious  an  animal  as  the  rest  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  A  long  peace  is,  for  the  same  reason,  very 
apt  to  diminish  the  diflfeiAce  between  the  civil  and 
the  military  charactei:.  J^K  ordinary  situation,  how- 
ever, of  men  of  this  prdl^fnon,  renders  gayety,  and  a 
degree  of  dissipation,  go  much  their  usual  character, 
and  custom  has,  in  our  imapnation,  so  sti*ongly  con- 
nected this  character  ivith  this  state  of  life,  (hat 
we  are  very  apt  to  despise  any  man  whose  peculiar 
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humour  or  situation  renders  him  incapable  of  ac- 
quiring it  We  laugh  at  the  grave  and  careful  faces 
of  a  cityward,  which  so  little  resemble  those 
of  their  profession:  they  themselves  seem  often* 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  regularity  of  their  own  man- 
ners, and^  not  to  be  out  of  the  fashion  of  their 
trade,  are  fond  of  affecting  that  levity  which  is  by  no 
means  natural  to  them.  Whatever  is  the  deport- 
ment which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  in  tA 
respectable  order  of  men,  it  comes  to  be  so  assocish  ^ 
ted  in  our  imagination  with  that  order,  that,  whenever 
we  see  the  one,  we  lay  our  account  that  we  are  to 
meet  with  the  other,  and  when  disappointed,  miss 
something  which  we  expected  to  find.  We  are  em- 
barrassed, and  put  to  a  stand,  and  know  not  how  to 
address  ourselves  to  a  character,  which  plainly  af- 
fects to  be  of  a  different  species  from  those  with 
which  we  should  have  been  disposed  to  class  it 

The  different  situations  of  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries are  apt,  in  the  same  manner,  to  give  different 
characters  to  the  generality  of  tliose  who  live  in  them, 
and  their  sentiments  concerning  the  particular  de- 
cree of  each  quality,  that  is  either  blameable  or 
praise-worthy,  vary,  according  to  that  degree  which 
is  usual  in  their  own  countr}',  and  in  their  own  times. 
That  degree  of  politeness  which  would  be  highly 
esteemed,  perhaps,  would  be  thought  effeminate  adu- 
lation, in  Russia,  would  bf  regarded  as  rudeness  and 
barbarism  at  the  court  of  F^nce.  That  d^ree  of 
order  and  fhigality,  which,  in  a  Polish  nobleman^ 
would  be  considered  as  excessive  parsimony,  would 
be  regarded  as  extravagance  in  a  citizen  of  Amster- 
dam.   Every  age  and  country  look  upon  that  d^^ 
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ef  each  qualit|r  which  is  commonty  io  be  met  wi 
in  those  who  are  esteemed^  among  themselves,  as  the 
golden  mean  of  that  particular  talent  or  virtue;  and 
^  as  this  varies,  aceordmg  as  their  different  circum- 
stances render  different  qualities  more  or  less  habitual 
to  them,  flieir  sentiments,  concerning  the  exact  pro^ 
jMiety  of  character  and  behaviour,  vary  accordingly. 

Among  civilized  nations,  the  virtues  which  are 
founded  iip<Mi  humanity  are  more  cultivated  than 
those  which  are  founded  upon  self-<leiiial  and  the  com* 
mand  of  the  pas^ons.  Among  rude  and  barbarous 
nations,  it  is  quite  otherwise,  the  virtues  of  se1f-<lenial 
are  more  cultivated  than  those  of  humanity  The 
general  security  and  haj^iness  which  prevail  in  ages 
of  civility  and  politeness,  afford  little  exercise  to  the 
contempt  of  danger,  to  patience  in  enduring  labour, 
hunger,  and  pain.  Poverty  may  easily  be  avoided^ 
and  the  contempt  of  it,  therefore,  almost  ceases  to  be 
a  virtue.  The  abstinence  from  pleasure  becomes  less 
necessary,  and  the  mind  is  more  at  liberty  to  unbend 
itself^  and  to  indulge  its  natural  inclinations  in  all 
those  particular  respects. 

Among  savages  and  barbarians,  it  is  quite  others 
wise.  Every  savage  undergoes  a  sort  of  Spartan 
discipline,  and,  by  the  necessity  of  his  situation,  is 
mured  to  every  sort  of  hardship.  He  is  in  continual 
danger:  he  is  often  expc^fiifto  the  greatest  extremities 
of  hunger,  and  frequel^Biies  of  pure  want  His 
circumstances  not  onl^^^raate  him  to  every  sort  of 


distress,  but  teach  hispo  give  way  to  none  of  the 
passions  virhich  that  ^flpRM^  sipt  to  excite.  He  can 
expect  from  his  countSjKBn  no  sympathy  or  indul- 
gence for  such  weakness.    Before  we  can  feel  much 
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for  others,  we  must,  in  some  measure,  be  at  ease  our- 
selves.    If  our  own  misery  pinches  us  very  sererelj, 
we  have  no  leisure  to  attend  to  that  of  our  nei^bour: 
and  all  savages  are  too  much  occupied  with  their  own 
wants  and  necessities,  to  give  much  attention  to  those 
of  another  person.    A  savage,  therefore,  whatever  be 
the  nature  of  his  distress,  expects  no  sympathy  Srom 
those  about  him,  and  disdains,  upon  that  account,  to 
expose  himself,  by  aUowing  the  least  weakness  to 
escape  him.    His  passions,  how  furious  and  violent 
soever,  are  never  permitted  to  disturb  the  serenity  of 
his  countenance,  or  the  composure  of*  his  conduct  and 
behaviour.    The  savages  in  North  America,  we  are 
told,  assume,  upon  all  occasions,  the  greatest  indif- 
ference, and  would  think  themselves  degraded  if  diey 
should  ever  appear,  in  any  respect,  to  be  overcome, 
either  by  love,  or  grief,  or  resentment.     Their  mag- 
nanimity and  self-command,  in  this  respect,  are  il- 
most  beyond  the  conception   of  Europeans.     In  a 
country  in  which  all  men  are  upon  a  level,  with  r^[ard 
to  rank  and  fortune,  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
mutual  inclinations  of  the  two  parlies  should  be  Ae 
only  thing  considered  in  marriages,  and  should  be  in- 
dulged without  any  sort  of  control     This,  however, 
is  the  country  in  which  all  marriages,  without  excep- 
tion, are  made  up  by  the  parents,  and  in  which  a 
young  man  would  think  himself  disgraced  for  ever,  if 
he  showed  the  least  preference  of  one  woman  above 
another,  or  did  not  express  the  most  complete  indif- 
ference, both  about  the  time  when,  and  the  person  to 
whom,  he  was  to  be  married.     The  weakness  of  love, 
which  is  so  much  indulged  in  ages  of  humanity  and 
politeness,  is  regarded  among  savages  as  the  most  un- 
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pardonable  eiTemiiiacy.  Even  after  the  marriage,  tbe 
tiro  parties  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  a  comiection  i/vhich 
is  founded  upon  so  sordid  a  necessi^.  They  do  not 
five  together:  they  see  one  another  by  stealth  only: 
they  both  continue  to  dweU  in  the  houses  of  their  re- 
spective fathers,  and  the  open  cohabitation  of  the  two 
sexes,  which  is  permitted,  without  blame,  in  all  other 
countries,  is  here  considered  as  tfie  most  indecent  and 
unmanly  sensuality.  Nor  is  it  only  over  this  agree- 
able passion  that  they  exert  this  absolute  self-comr 
mand.  They  often  bear,  in  the  sight  of  all  their  counr 
trymen,  with  injuries,  reproach,  and  the  grossest  in^ 
suits,  with  the  appearance  of  the  greatest  insensibility, 
and  without  expressing  the  smallest  resentment  When 
a  savage  is  made  prisoner  of  war,  and  receives,  as  is 
usual,  the  sentence  of  death  from  his  conquerors,  he 
hears  it,  without  expressing  any  emotion,  and  after^ 
wards  submits  to  the  most  dreadfid  torments,  without 
ever  bemoaning  himself,  or  discovering  any  other  pas- 
sion but  contempt  of  his  enemies.  While  he  is  hung 
by  the  shoulders  over  a  slow  fire,  he  derides  his  tor- 
mentxHTS,  and  tells  tiiem  with  how  much  more  ingenui- 
ty he  himself  had  tormented  such  of  tibeir  country- 
men as  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  After  he  has  been 
scorched  and  burnt,  and  lacerated  in  all  the  most  ten- 
der and  sensible  parts  of  his  body,  for  several  hours 
together,  he  is  often  allowed,  in  order  to  prolong  his 
misery,  a  short  respite,^  laid  is  taken  down  fit>m  tiie 
stake:  he  employs  this  mterval  in  talking  upon  all  in- 
different subjects,  inquires  after  the  news  of  the  coun- 
try, and  seems  indifferent  about  nothing  but  his  own 
situation.  The  spectators  express  the  same  insensi- 
bility; the  si^t  of  so  horrible  an  object  seems  to  make 
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no  impreBsion  upon  them;  they  scarce  look  at  tlie  pri- 
soner, except  when  lliey  lend  a  hand  to  torment  him. 
At  other  times  tliey  sinoko  tobacco,  and  amuse  Oicta- 
selves  with  any  common  object,  as  if  no  such  nialter 
was  going  on.  Every' savage  is  said  to  prepare  bim- 
seh",  from  his  earliest  youth,  for  this  dreadful  end:  1)« 
coni|M>8CS,  for  this  purpose,  what  they  call  the  song  o( 
death,  a  song  which  he  is  to  sing  when  he  has  faUen 
into  the  hands  of  \m  enemies,  and  is  expiring  under 
the  tortures  which  they  iuflict  upon  him.  It  consists 
of  insults  upon  his  tormentors,  and  expresses  the 
highest  contempt  of  death  and  pain.  He  sin^  this 
song  upon  all  extiaordinary  occasions;  when  he  goes 
out  to  war,  when  he  meets  his  enemies  in  the  field,  or 
whenever  he  has  a  oiind  to  show  that  he  has  familiar- 
ized his  imagination  to  the  most  dreadful  misfortunes, 
and  that  no  human  event  can  daunt  his  resolution,  or 
alter  his  purpose.  The  same  contempt  of  death  and 
torture  prevails  among  all  otlicr  savage  nations.  There 
is  not  a  negro  from  the  coast  of  Africa  who  does  not, 
in  tliis  respect,  possess  a  degree  of  magnammity, 
which  tlie  soul  of  his  sordid  master  is,  too  often, 
acarce  capable  of  conceiving.  Fortune  never  exerted 
more  cruelly  her  empire  over  mankind,  tiian  Avhwi 
she  subjected  those  nations  of  heroes  to  the  refuse  of 
the  gaols  of  Europe,  to  wretches  who  possess  tlie  vir- 
tues neither  of  the  countries  which  they  come  from, 
nor  of  those  wiiich  they  go  to,  and  whose  levity,  bru- 
tality, and  baseness,  so  justly  expose  them  to  the  coo- 
tempt  of  the  vanquislied. 

This  heroic  and  unconquerable  firmness,  which  the 
custom  and  education  of  his  countr)^  demand  of  evt 
savage,  is  not  required  of  those  who  are  broi^ttii| 
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fi?6  in  civilixed  societies.  If  theselast  complain  when 
Aej  are  in  pain^  if  they  grieve  when  they  are  in  dis* 
tress,  if  they  allow  themsehres  either  to  be  overcome  by 
love^  or  to  be  discomposed  by  anger,  they  are  easily 
pardoned.  Such  weaknesses  are  not  apprehended  to 
affect  the  essential  parts  of  their  character.  As  long 
as  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  transported  to  do 
any  thing  contrary  to  justice  or  humanly,  they  lose  but 
little  reputation,  though  the  sereni^  of  their  counter 
Bance,  or  the  composure  of  their  discourse,  and  be- 
haviour, should  be  somewhat  ruffled,  and  disturbed.  A 
humane  and  polished  people,  who  have  more  sensibili- 
ty to  tfie  passions  of  others,  can  more  readily  enter 
into  an  animated  and  passionate  behaviour,  and  can 
more  easily  pardon  some  little  excess.  The  person 
principally  concerned  is  sensible  of  this;  and  being  as- 
sured of  the  equity  of  his  judges,  indulges  himself  in 
stronger  expressions  of  passion,  and  is  less  afraid  of 
exposing  himself  to  their  contempt  by  the  violence  of 
his  emotions.  We  can  venture  to  express  more  emo- 
tion in  the  presence  of  a  friend  than  in  that  of  a  sti*an- 
ger,  because  we  expect  more  indulgence  from  the  one 
&an  from  the  other.  And  in  -  the  same  manner  the 
rules  of  decorum  among  civilized  nations  admit  of  a 
more  animated  behaviour  than  is  approved  of  among 
barbarians.  The  first  converse  together  witli  the  opeur 
ness  of  friends;  tfie  second,  with  the  reserve  of  stran* 
gers.  The  emotion  and  vivacity  with  which  the  French 
and  the  Italians,  the  two  most  polished  nations  upon 
the  continent,  express  tiliemselves  on  occasions  that  i 
at  all  interesting,  surprise,  at  first,  those  strangers  wu 
happen  to  be  travelling  among  them,  and  who,  havil^ 
been  educated  among,  a  people  of  duller  sensibility, 
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cannot  enter  into  this  passionate  behaviour,  of  wluek 
they  have  never  seen  any  exampk  in  their  own  coufr 
tiy.     A  young  French  nobleman  wiU  weep,  in  die  pre* 
sence  of  the  whole  court,  upon  being  refused  a  r^ 
ment     An  Italian,  says  the  abbot  Du  Bos,  expresses 
more  emotion  on  being  condemned  in  a  fine  of  twen^ 
shillings,  than  an  Englishman  on  receiving  the  sen- 
tence of  death.     Cicero,  in  the  times  of  Ae  hi^iest 
Roman  politeness,  could,  without  degrading  himself 
weep,  with  all  the  bitterness  of  sorrow,  in  die  si^t  d 
the  whole  senate  and  die  whole  people;  as  it  is  evident 
he  must  have  done  in  the  end  of  almost  every  oration. 
The  orators  of  the  earlier  and  ruder  ages  of  Home 
could  not  probably,  consistent  with  the  manners  of  die 
times,  have  expressed  themselves  with  so  much  emo- 
tion.    It  would  have  been  regarded,  I  suppose,  as  a 
violation  of  nature  and  propriet}*  iu  the  Scipios,  in  tiie 
Leliuses,  and  in  the  elder  Cato,  to  have  exposed  so 
much  tenderness  to  tlie  view  of  the  public.    Those 
ancient  warriors  could  express  tliemseh  es  with  order, 
gravity,  and  good  judgment,  but  are  said  to  have  been 
strangers  to    that  sublime  and  passionate  eloquence 
which  was  first  introduced  into  Rome,  not  many  years 
before  die  birth  of  Cicero,  by  the  two  Gracchi,  by 
Crassus,  and  by  Sulpitius.     This  animated  eloquence, 
which  has  been  long  practised,  with  or  witlioutsuccess, 
both  in  France  and  Italy,  is  but  just  beginning  to  be 
introduced  into  England.     So  wide  is  the  difference 
between  the  degrees  of  self-command  which  are  re- 
quired in  civilized  and  in  barbarous  nations,  and  by 
such  different  standards  do  they  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  behaviour. 

This  difference  gives  occasion  to  many  others  diat 
are  not  less  essential.    A  polished  people  being  accus- 
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tomed  to  give  way,  in  some  measure,  to  the  move- 
ments of  nature,  become  frank,  open,  and  sincere. 
Barbai-ians,  on  the  contraiy,  being  obliged  to  smother 
and  conceal  the  appearance  of  every  passion,  necessa- 
rily acquire  the  habits  of  falsehood  and  dissimulation. 
It  is  observed  by  all  those  who  have  been  conversant 
with  savage  nations,  whether  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  Ameri- 
ca, that  they  are  all  equally  impenetrable,  and  that, 
when  they  have  a  mind  to  conceal  the  truth,  no  exami- 
nation is  capable  of  drawing  it  from  them.     They 
cannot  be  trepstrmed  by  the  most  artful  questions. 
The  torture  itseli^is  incapable  of  making  them  confess 
any  thing  which  they  have  no  mind  to  tell.    The  pas- 
sions of  a   savage  too,    though  tliey  never   express 
themselves  by  any  outward  emotion,  but  lie  concealed 
in  the  breast  of  the  sufferer,  are,  notwithstanding,  all 
mounted  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury.     Though  he  sel- 
dom shews  any  symptoms  of  anger,  yet  his  venge- 
ance, when  he  comes  to  give  way  to  it,  is  always  san- 
guinary and  dreadful.    The  least  affront  drives  him  to 
deispair.     His  countenance  and  discourse,  indeed  are 
still  sober  and  composed,  and  express  nothing  but  the 
most  perfect  tranquillity   of  mind;  but  his  actions  are 
oilen  the  most  furious  and  violent.     Among  the  North 
Americans  it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons,  of  the  ten- 
derest  age  and  more  fearful  sex,  to  drown  themselves 
upon  receiving  only  a  slight  reprimand  from  their 
motliers,  and  tins  too  without  expressing  any  passion, 
or  saying  any  tiling,  except  you  shcM  no  longer  hwoe  a 
daughiei\    In  civilized  nations,  the  passions  of  | 
are  not  conmionly  so  furious  or  so  desperate*    1 
are  often  clamorous  ajid  noisy,  but  are  seldom  » 
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iHirtfid,  and  bmoi  freqaenflf  to  ain  «t  aa  hthiriaifti 
ftetioB,  but  that  of  coiiTiiiciiig  die  ilpeetstor  4hpfc  jBMf 
are  in  the  ri^t  to  be  80  much  moved,  and  oC  p^vMaiii^ 
liis  flynipatfajr  and  ajq[yrobation»  ^  -i. 

All  thrtMe  eflfects  of  custom  and  fiofaienb  how^viQi^ 
upon  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind^  are  Im  iiiiiMJt 
^raMe,  in  comparison  of  tibose  which  thej  gife^rAO' 
casion  to  in  some  other  cases;  and  it  is  ^aC^MMfsne 
ing  the  gtoeral  style  of  character  and  btiiKricnQr  4iyt 
those  principles  jMrodaee  the  greatest  firnnylovt  of 
jodgmeiit,  hot  concemmg  die  propriety  arhpprojirieiqr 
irf*  particular  usages. 

*  The  difflbrent  niannem  which  custom  teadMa  na  |» 
iqfvroire  of  in  the  diflPerent  professions  and  $tatQa.i;f 
fife,  do  not  concern  tilings  of  the  greatest  i 
iince.    We  ejq[iect  trutii  and  justice  from  an 
Its  well  as  from  a  joung,  fi^m  a  clei^gTman  a 
from  an  officer;  and  it  is  in  matters  of  smal] 


only  that  we  look  for  the  distinguishing  marks  of  tiieir 

respective  characters.      With  regard  to  tliM^  Imv 

there  is  often  some  unobserved  circumstanct^MlHCllt 

if  it  was  attended  to,  wouM  show  us,  tfaa^  in^pfiiB 

dent  of  custom,  tiiere  was  a  propriety  in  &e  chWN* 

'ter  which  custom  had  taught  us  to  allot  to  each  p^ 

fession.  We  cannot  complain,  tiierefore,  in  this<<iHii^ 

tiiat  the  perversion  of  natural  sentiment  is  veiylfaBt 

'^ough  the  manners  of  different  nations  rrgniffJilf 

Cerent  degrees  of  the  same  quality,  in  the  chaMApT 

>lvhich  tiiey  tiiink  worthy  of  esteem,  yet  the  want 

fliat  can  be  said  to  happen,  even  here,  is,  that  liie  #- 

ties  of  one  virtue  are  sometimes  extended  aa  at  411 

encroach  a  littie  upon  the  precincts  of  some  ^tii0 

The  rustic  hospitality  that  is  in  fashion  among*||ll 
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P6les  encroaches,  perhaps,  a  little  upon  economy  and 
good  order;  and  the  frugality  that  is  esteemed  in  Holr 
land,  upon  generosi^  and  good-fellowship.  The  hai^ 
diness  demanded  of  savages  diminishes  their  humani- 
ty; and,  perhaps,  the  delicate  sensibili^  required  in 
civilized  nations  sometimes  destroys  the  masculine 
firmness  of  the  character.  In  general,  the  style  of 
manners  which  takes  place  in  any  nation,  may  com- 
monly, upon  the  whole,  be  said  to  be  that  which  is 
most  suitable  to  its  situation.  Haijdiness  is  the  char- 
acter most  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  a  savage; 
sensibility  to  those  of  one  who  lives  in  a  very  civili- 
zed socie^.  Even  here,  therefore,  we  cannot  com- 
plain that  the  moral  sentiments  of  men  are  very 
grossly  perverted. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  general  style  of  conduct 
or  behaviour  that  custom  authorizes  the  widest  de- 
parture from  what  is  the  natural  propriety  of  action. 
With  regard  to  particular  usages,  its  influence  is  often 
much  more  destructive  of  good  morals,  and  it  is  ca- 
pable of  establishing,  as  lawful  and  blameless,  par- 
ticular actions,  which  shock  the  plainest  principles  of 
right  and  wrong. 

Can  there  be  greater  barbarity,  for  example,  than 
to  hurt  an  infant?  its  helplessness,  its  innocence,  its 
amiableness,  call  forth  the  compassion,  even  of  an 
enemy,  and  not  to  spare  that  tender  age  is  regarded 
as  the  most  furious  effort  of  an  enraged  and  crud 
conqueror.     What  then  should  we  imagine  must  be 
the  heart  of  a  parent  who  could  injure  that  wc 
which  even  a  furious  enemy  is  afraid  to  violal 
the  exposition,  that  is,  the  murder  of  new-bc 
fants,  was  a  practice  allowed  of  in  almpstj 
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States  of  Greece,  even  among  the  polite  and  ciriBzed 
Athenians;  and  whenever  the  circumstanceB  of  tfie 
parent  rendered  it  inconvenient  to  bring  up  the  chiU, 
to  abandon  it  to  hunger,  or  to  wild  beasts,  was  regar- 
ded without  blame  or  censure.    This  practice  had, 
probably,  begun  in  times  of  the  most  savage  barbari- 
ty.    The  imaginations  of  men  had  been  first  flaade 
familiar  with  it  in  that  earliest  period  of  society,  and 
the  uniform  continuance  of  the  custom  had  hindered 
them  afterwards  from  perceiving  its  enormity.     We 
find,  at  this  day,  that  this  practice  prevails  among  aH 
savage  nations;  and  in  that  rudest  and  lowest  state  of 
society  it  is  undoubtedly  more  pardonable  flian  m  any 
other.     The  extreme  indigence  of  a  savage  is  often 
such  that  he  himself  is  frequently  exposed  to  the 
greatest  extremity  of  hunger;  he  often  dies  of  pure 
want;  and  it  is  frequently  impossible  for  him  to  siq>- 
port  both  himself  and  his  child.     We  cannot  wonder, 
therefore,  that  in  tliis  case  he  should  abandon  it  One 
who,  in  flying  from  an  enemy,  whom  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  resist,  should  tlirow  down  his  infant,  because 
it  retarded  his  flight,  would  surely  be  excusable: 
since,  by  attempting  to  save  it,  he  could  only  hope  for 
flie  consolation  of  dying  with  it.     That  in  this  stale 
of  society,  therefore,  a  parent  should  be  allowed  to 
judge  whether  he  can  bring  up  his  child,  ought  not  to 
surprise  us  so  greatly.     In  the  latter  ages  of  Greece, 
however,  the  same  thing  was  permitted  from  views 
of  remote  interest  or  conveniency,  wfcich  could  by 
no  means  excuse  it     Uninterrupted  custom  had,  by 
this  time,  so  thoroughly  authorized  the  practice,  thai 
not  only  the  loose  maxims  of  the  world  tolerated  this 
barbarous  prerogative,  but  even  the  doctrine  of  phi- 
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losophers,  which  ought  to  have  been  more  just  and 
accurate,  was  led  away  by  the  established  custom; 
and  upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  occasions,  instead 
of  censuring,  supported  the  horrible  abuse,  by  far- 
fetched considerations  of  public  utility.  Aristotle 
talks  of  it  as  of  what  the  magistrate  ought,  upon  many 
occasions,  to  encourage.  The  humane  Plato  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  and,  with  sJl  that  love  of  mankind 
which  seems  to  animate  all  his  writings,  nowhere 
marks  Has  practice  with  disapprobation.  When  cus- 
tom can  give  sanction  to  so  dreadful  a  violation  of  hu- 
manity, we  may  well  imagine  that  there  is  scarce  any 
particular  practice  so  gross  which  it  cannot  authorize. 
Such  a  thing,  we  hear  men  every  day  saying,  is  com- 
monly done,  and  they  seem  to  think  this  a  sufficient 
apology  fbr  what,  in  itself,  is  the  most  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable conduct 

There  is  an  obvious  reason  why  custom  should 
never  pervert  our  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  gener- 
al style  and  character  of  conduct  and  behaviour,  in 
the  same  degree  as  with  regard  to  the  propriety  or  un- 
lawfulness of  particular  usages.  There  never  can  be 
any  such  custom.  No  society  could  subsist  a  moment, 
in  which  the  usual  strain  of  men's  conduct  and  be- 
haviour was  of  a  piece  with  the  horrible  practice  I 
have  just  now  mentioned. 


PART  VI. 

Op  THE  CHARACT£E  OF  VIRTUE;   GONSISTIIIO  OF  THREE 

SSOTIOIfS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

WHEN  we  consider  the  character  of  wiy  individaal^ 
we  naturally  view  it  under  two  different  ai^ects;  firsb 
as  it  may  affect  his  own  hs^piness;  and  secondly,  as 
it  may  affect  that  of  other  people. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  THE   CHARACTER  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL,    SO  FAR  AS  IT 
AFFECTS  HIS  OWN  HAPPINESS;   OR  OF  PRUDENCE. 

The  preservation  and  healthful  state  of  the  body 
seem  to  be  the  objects  which  nature  first  recommends 
to  the  care  of  every  individual.  The  appetites  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  the  agi*eeablc  or  disagreeable  sensations 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  heat  and  cold,  &c.  may  be 
considered  as  lessons  delivered  by  the  voice  of  nature 
herself,  directing  him  what  he  ought  to  choose,  and 
what  he  ought  to  avoid,  for  this  purpose.  The  first 
lessons  which  he  is  taught  by  those  to  whom  his  child- 
hood is  entrusted,  tend,  the  gi'eater  part  of  them,  to 
the  scyne  purpose.  Their  principal  object  is  to  teach 
him  l^w  to  keep  out  of  harm^s  way. 

As  he  grows  up,  he  soon  learns  that  some  care  and 
foresight  are  necessary  for  providing  the  means  of 
gratifying  those  natural  appetites,  of  procuring  plea- 
sure and  avoiding  pain,  of  procuring  the  agreeable  and 
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avoiding  the  disagreeable  temperature  of  heat  and 
cold.  In  the  proper  direction  of  this  care  and  fore* 
sight,  consists  the  art  of  preserving  and  increasing 
v^hat  is  called  his  external  fortune. 

Though  it  is  in  order  to  supply  the  necessities  and 
conveniences  of  the  body,  that  the  advantages  of  ex- 
ternal fortune  are  originally  recommended  to  us,  yet 
vee  cannot  live  long  in  the  world  without  perceiving 
that  the  respect  of  our  equals,  our  credit  and  rank  in 
the  society,  we  live  in,  depend  very  much  upon  the 
degree  in  which  we  possess,  or  are  supposed  to  pos<- 
sess,  those  advantages.  The  desire  of  becoming  the 
proper  objects  of  this  respect,  of  deserving  and  ob- 
taining this  credit  and  rank  among  our  equals,  is,  per- 
haps, the  strongest  of  all  our  desires,  and  our  anxiety 
to  obtain  the  advantages  of  ibrtune  is,  accordingly, 
much  more  excited  and  irritated  by  this  desire,  than 
by  that  of  supplying  all  die  necessities  and  convenien- 
ces of  the  body,  which  are  always  very  easily  sup- 
plied. 

Our  rank  and  credit  among  our  equals,  too,  depend 
very  much  upon  what,  perhaps,  a  virtuous  man  would 
wish  them  to  depend  entirely,  our  character  and  con- 
duct, or  upon  the  confidence,  esteem,  and  good-will^ 
which  these  naturally  excite  in  the  people  we  live 

with. 

The  care  of  the  health,  of  the  fortune,  of  the  rank 
and  reputation  of  the  individual,  the  objects  upon  which 
his  comfort  and  happiness  in  this  life  are  supposed 
principally  to  depend,  is  considered  as  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  that  virtue  which  is  commonly  called  pru- 
dence. 
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We  suffer  more,  it  has  already  been  observed,  when 
we  fall  from  a  better  to  a  worse  situation,  than  we 
ever  enjoy  when  we  rise  froqi  a  worse  to  a  better. 
Security,  therefore,  is  tlie  first  and  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  prudence.  It  is  averse  to  expose  our  health, 
our  fortune,  our  rank,  or  reputation,  to  any  sort  of 
hazard.  It  is  rather  cautious  than  enterprising,  and 
more  anxious  to  preserve  the  advantages  which  we 
already  possess,  than  forward  to  prompt  us  to  the  w> 
quisition  of  still  greater  advantages.  The  methods  of 
improving  our  fortune,  which  it  principally  recom- 
mends  to  us,  are  those  which  expose  to  no  loss  or 
hazard;  real  knowledge  and  skill  in  our  trade  or  pro- 
fession, assiduity  and  industry  in  the  exercise  of  it, 
frugality,  and  even  some  degree  of  parsimony,  in  all 
our  expenses. 

The  prudent  man  always  studies  seriously  and  ear- 
nestly to  understand  whatever  he  professes  to  under- 
stand, and  not  merely  to  persuade  other  people  that  he 
understands  it;  and  though  his  talents  may  not  always 
be  very  brilliant,  they  are  always  perfectly  genuine. 
He  neither  endeavours  to  impose  upon  you  by  the  cun- 
ning devices  of  an  artful  impostor,  nor  by  the  arrogant 
airs  of  an  assuming  pedant,  nor  by  the  confident  as- 
sertions of  a  superficial  and  impudent  pretender:  he  is 
not  ostentatious  even  of  the  abilities  which  he  really 
possesses.  His  conversation  is  simple  and  modest, 
and  he  is  averse  to  all  the  quackish  arts  by  which 
otlier  people  so  frequently  thrust  themselves  into  pub- 
lic notice  and  reputation.  For  reputation  in  his  pro- 
fession he  is  naturally  disposed  to  rely  a  good  deal 
upon  the  solidity  of  his  knowledge  and  abilities;  and 
he  does  not  always  think  of  cidtivating  the  favour  of 
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those  little  clubs  and  cabals,  who^  in  the  superior  arts 
and  sciences,  so  often  erect  themselves  into  &e  ao* 
preme  judges  of  merit;  and  who  make  it  their  busL 
ness  to  celebrate  the  talents  and  virtues  of-one  anoth* 
er,  and  to  decry  whatever  can  come  into  competition 
with  them.  If  he  ever  connects  himself  with  any  so- 
ciety of  this  kind,  it  is  merely  in  self-defence,  not  with 
a  view  to  impose  upon  the  public,  but  to  hinder  the 
public  from  being  imposed  upon,  to  his  disadvantage? 
by  the  clamours,  the  whispers,  or  the  intrigues,  either 
of  that  particular  society,  or  of  some  other  of  the  same 
kind. 

The  prudent  man  is  always  sincere,  and  feels  hor- 
hor  at  the  very  thought  of  exposing  himself  to  the  dis- 
grace which  attends  upon  the  detection  of  falsehood. 
But  though  always  sincere,  he  is  not  always  frank  and 
open;  and  though  he  never  tells  any  thing  but  the 
truth,  he  does  not  always  think  himself  abound,  when 
=  not  properly  called  upon,  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  As 
he  is  cautious  in  his  actions,  so  he  is  reserved  in  his 
speech,  and  never  rashly,  or  unnecessarily,  obtrudes 
his  opinion  concerning  either  things  or  persons. 

The  prudent  man,  though  not  always  distinguished 
by  the  most  exquisite  sensibility,  is  always  very  ca- 
bbie of  friendship.     But  his  friendship  is  not  that 
ardent  and  passionate,  but  too  often  transitory  affec- 
,  tion,  which  appears  so  deHcious  to  the  generosity  of 
-  youth  and  inexperience.     It  is  a  sedate,  but  steady  and 
_-  faithful  attachment  to  a  few  well-tried  and  well-chosen 
.  companions;  in  the  choice  of  whom  he  is  not  guided 
j.by  the  giddy  admiration  of  shining  accomplishments, 
J  but  by  the  sober  esteem  of  modesty,  discretion,  and 
-^  good  conduct     But  though  capable  of  friendship,  he 


he  irtt  a  ■■  _  __^ 

vmnt*'.  wiko.  IB  al  aces.  &t>«i  that  of  Sacjtfsad 
Amc^pcn,  down  to  thai  o4'  Dr.  Snift  avi  Tafcaire, 
and  from  that  of  nuEpasd  A^nuBdertbeGR^dm 
to  that  of  tbe  great  Czar  Prter  of  Mo^cott.  kave  W 
oft*o  dMtin^«b£d  themselves,  by  the  most  in^m^ 
and  even  insolent  contempt  of  aH  the  onfinaij  *e» 
nim-t  of  life  and  conrersatioti,  and  who  have  tfaen^  set 
th«  m»i  j*njicioos  example  to  those  who  nish  to  re- 
•TTiible  Ihem,  and  who  too  often  content  tfaemsehYS  wii 
imiUtinji;  thftir  follies,  without  even  attempting  to  atuii 
Iheir  perfections. 

fn  Ihfc  steafliriess  of  his  industiy  and  IhigalilT," 
hill  Ht«a(lity  sacrificing  the  ease  and  enjoyment  of* 
pr«Mnt  moment  for  the  probable  expectation  of  aSS 
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greater  ease  and  enjoyment  at  a  more  distant  but  more 
lasting  period  of  time,  the  prudent  man  is  always  both 
supported  and  rewarded  by  the  entire  approbation  of 
the  impartial  spectator,  and  of  the  representative  of 
the  impartial  spectator,  the  man  within  the  breast 
The  impartial  spectator  does  not  feel  himself  worn  out 
by  the  present  labour  of  those  whose  conduct  he  sur- 
veys; nor  does  he  feel  himself  solicited  by  the  impor- 
tunate calls  of  their  present  s^petites.  To  him  their 
present,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  their  future  situation, 
are  very  nearly  the  same:  he  sees  them  nearly  at  the 
same  Itance;  and  is  affected  by  them  veiy  nearly  in 
the  same  manner:  he  knows,  liowever,  that  to  the  per- 
sons principally  concerned,  they  are  very  far  from  being 
the  same,  and  that  they  naturally  affect  theni  in  a  very 
different  manner.  He  cannot,  therefore,  but  approve, 
and  even  applaud,  that  proper  exertion  of  self-com- 
mand, which  enables  them  to  act  as  if  their  present 
and  their  fiiture  situation  affected  them  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  they  affect  him. 

The  man  who  lives  within  his  income,  is  naturally 
contented  with  his  situation,  which,  by  continual, 
though  small  accumulations,  is  growing  better  and  bet- 
ter every  day.  He  is  enabled  gradually  to  relax,  both 
in  the  rigour  of  his  parsimony  and  in  the  severity  of 
his  application;  and  he  feels,  with  double  satisfaction, 
this  gradual  increase  of  ease  and  enjoyment,  from 
having  felt  before  the  hardship  which  attended  the 
want  of  them.  He  has  no  anxiety  to  change  so 
comfortable  a  situation,  and  does  not  go  in  quest  of 
new  enterprises  and  adventures,  which  might  endaii 
ger,  but  could  not  well  increase,  the  secure  tranquilli^ 
which  he  actually  enjoys.     If  he  enters  into  any  new 
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projects  or  enterprises^  they  are  likelj  to  be  well  con- 
certed and  well  prepared.  He  can  never  be  hurried 
or  drove  into  them  by  any  necessity,  but  has  abrays 
time  and  leisure  to  deKberate  soberly  and  cooUy  con- 
cmning  what  are  likely  to  be  their  consequences. 

The  prudent  man  is  not  willing  to  subject  himself 
to  any  responsibility  wluch  his  duty  does  not  impose 
upon  him.  He  is  not  a  busder  in  business  where  he 
has  no  concern;  is  not  a  meddler  in  other  pec^e^s  af- 
fairs; is  not  a  professed  counsellor  or  adviser,  who  ob- 
trudes his  advice  where  nobody  is  asking  it:  he  conr 
fines  himself,  as  much  as  his  duty  will  permit,  to  his 
own  aflbirs,  and  has  no  taste  for  that  foolish  import- 
ance which  many  people  wish  to  derive  from  appear- 
ing to  have  some  influence  in  the  management  of  those 
of  other  people:  he  is  averse  to  enter  into  any  party 
disputes,  hates  faction,  and  is  not  always  very  forward 
to  listen  to  the  voice  even  of  noble  and  great  ambition. 
When  distinctly  called  upon,  he  will  not  decline  the 
service  of  his  countrv,  but  he  will  not  cabal  in  order 
to  force  himself  into  it,  and  would  be  much  better 
{leased  that  the  public  business  were  well  managed 
by  some  other  person,  than  that  he  himself  should 
have  the  trouble,  and  incur  the  responsibility,  of  man- 
aging it  In  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  would  prefer 
the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  secure  tranquillity,  not 
only  to  all  the  vain  splendour  of  successful  ambition, 
but  to  the  real  and  solid  glory  of  performing  the  great- 
est and  most  magnanimous  actions. 

Prudence,  in  short,  when  directed  merely  to  the 
care  of  the  health,  of  the  fortune,  and  of  the  rank  and 
reputation  of  the  individual,  though  it  is  regarded  as 
a  most  respectable,  and  even,  in  some  degree,  as  ao 


«       • 
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anbble  and  agreeaMe  qnali^^  yet  it  never  is  conttd- 
ired  as  one,  dtfier  of  the  most  endearuig,  or  of  tbe 
Biost  ennobling  of  the  viitaes.  It  commands  a  certain 
cold  esteem^  but  seems  not  entitled  to  any  veiy:  ardent 
love  or  admiiiatioB^ 

Wise  and  juAcioas  condoct,  when  directed  to  greatr 
er  and  nobtor  purposes  than  flie  care  of  the  heahh, 
fte  fortune  die  rank,  and  reputation,  of  tiie  individual, 
is  firequentty  and  ¥ery  properiy  caHed  prudence.  We 
tab  of  the  prudence  of  the  great  general,  of  die  great 
stateflSMn,  of  Hie  great  lepalator.  Prudence  is,  in  aD 
these  cases,  comlnned  ^tfa  many  greats  and  men 
splendid  virtues;  with  valoiff,  vn(fa  ^Efeemove  and  strong 
benevolence,  with  a  saered  regard  to  the  ndes  of  jus- 
tice, and  aB  these  suppwted  by  a  proper  degree  o£ 
s^Pcommand.  This  superior  pmdetce,  when  carried 
to  the  Invest  d^ree  of  perfecticm,  necessarily  sup- 
poses the  art,  the  talent,  and  the  habit  or  disposition  of 
acting  wiflithe  most  perfect  pn^ety  in  every  possible 
chrcumstance  and  situation.  It  necessarily  su{^)oses 
tibe  utmost  perfection  of  all  the  intellectual  and  of  all 
the  moral  virtues.  It  is  the  best  head  joined  to  the  best 
heart  It  is  the  most  perfect  wisdom  combined  with 
the  most  perfect  virtue.  It  constitutes  veiy  nearly  the 
character  of  the  Acadenucal  or  Peripatetic  sage,  as 
the  infiniw  prudence  does  that  of  the  Epicurean. 

Mere  imprudence,  w  the  mere  want  of  the  capacity 
to  take  care  of  one'SHS^l^  is,  witii  the  generous  and 
humane,  the  object  of  compassion;  widi  those  of  less 
delicate  sentiments,  of  n^lect,  or,  at  wors^  of  con- 
tempt, but  never  of  hatred  or  indignation.  Whm 
combined  with  other  vices,  however,  it  aggravates,  in 
the  highest  degree,  the  infamy  and  disgrace  vihidi 
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would  otherwise  attend  tfaem.  The  artful  knave,  whose 
dexterity  and  address  exempt  him,  thou^  not  firom 
strong  suspicions,  yet  from  punishment  or  distinct  de- 
tection, is  too  often  received  in  the  world  with  an  in- 
dulgence  which  he  by  no  means  deserves.  The  awk- 
ward  and  foolish  one,  who,  for  want  of  this  dexterity 
and  address,  is  convicted  and  brou^t  to  punishment, 
is  the  object  of  universal  hatred,  contempt,  and  deri- 
sion. In  countries  where  great  crimes  frequently  pass 
unpunished,  the  most  atrocious  actions  become  almost 
familiar,  and  cease  to  impress  the  peqile  with  that 
horror  which  is  universally  felt  in  countries  where  an 
exact  administration  of  justice  takes  place.  The  in- 
justice is  the  same  in  both  countries;  but  the  imjHih 
dence  is  oflen  very  different  In  the  latter,  great  crimes 
are  evidently  great  follies.  In  tlie  former,  they  are 
not  always  considered  as  such.  In  Italy,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  assassinations^ 
murders,  and  even  murders  under  trust,  seem  to  have 
been  almost  familiar  among  the  superior  ranks  of  peo- 
ple. Cassar  Borgia  invited  four  of  the  little  princes  in 
his  neighbourhood,  who  all  possessed  little  sovereign- 
ties, and  commanded  little  annics  of  their  own,  to  a 
friendly  conference  at  SenigagUa,  where,  as  soon  as 
they  arrived,  he  put  tliem  all  to  death.  This  infamous 
action,  though  certainly  not  approved  of,  even  in  that 
age  of  crimes,  seems  to  have  contributed  very  little  to 
the  discredit,  and  not  in  the  least  to  the  ruin,  of  the 
perpetrator.  That  ruin  happened  a  few  years  after, 
from  causes  altogether  disconnected  with  this  crime. 
Machiavel,  not,  indeed,  a  man  of  tlie  nicest  morality, 
even  for  his  own  times,  was  resident,  as  minister  from 
the  republic  of  Florence,  at  the  court  of  Caesar  Borgia 
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idien  this  crime  was  committed.    He  gives  a  very 
particular  account  of  it,  and  in  that  pure,  elegant,  and 
simple  language  which  distinguishes  all  his  writings: 
he  talks  of  it  very  coolly;  is  pleased  with  the  address 
with  which  Caesar  Borgia  conducted  it;  has  much 
contempt  for  the  dupery  and  weakness  of  the  suffer- 
ers;.but  no  compassion  for  iheir  miserable  and  untime- 
ly death;  and  no  sort  of  indignation  at  the  cruelty  and 
falsehood  of  their  murderer.     The  violence  and  in- 
justice of  great  conquerors  are  often  regarded  wiA 
foolish  wonder  and  admiration;  those  of  petty  thieves, 
robbers,  and  murderei's,  with  contempt,  hatred,  and 
oven  horror,  upon  all  occasions.    The  former,  though 
they  are  a  hundred  times  more  mischievous  and  de- 
structive, yet  when  successful,  they  often  pass  for 
deeds  of  the  most  heroic  magnanimity.    The  latter 
are  always  viewed  with  hatred  and  aversion,  as  the 
follies,  as  well  as  the  crimes,  of  the  lowest  and  most 
worthless  of  mankind.     The  injustice  of  tlie  former 
is  certainly,  at  least,  as  great  as  that  of  the  latter;  but 
the  folly  and  imprudence  are  not  near  so  great     A 
wicked  and  worthless  man  of  parts  often  goes  through 
the  world  with  much  more  credit /than  he  deserves.  A 
wicked  and  worthless  fool  appears  ahvays,  of  all  mor- 
tals, the  most  hateful,  as  well  as  the  most  contemptible. 
As  prudence,  combined  with  other  virtues,  constitutes 
the  noblest,  so  imprudence,  combined  with  other  vices, 
constitutes  the  vilest,  of  all  characters. 


SECTION  n. 

Of  th£  character  of  the  individual,  so  far  as  it 
can  affect  the  happiness  of  other  people. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  character  of  every  individual,  so  far  as  it  can 
affect  the  happiness  of  other  people,  must  do  so  by 
its  disposition  either  to  hurt  or  to  benefit  them. 

Proper  resentment  for  injustice  attempted,  or  actu- 
aOy  committed,  is  the  only  motive  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  impartial  spectator,  can  justify  our  hurting  or  dis- 
turbing, in  any  respect,  the  happiness  of  our  neigh- 
bour. To  do  so  from  any  other  motive  is  itself  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  justice,  which  force  ought  to  be 
employed  either  to  restrain  or  to  punish.  The  wisdom 
of  every  state  or  commonweaUh  endeavours,  as  well 
as  it  can,  to  employ  the  force  of  the  society  to  restrain 
those  who  are  subject  to  its  authority,  from  hurting  or 
disturbing  the  happiness  of  one  anotlier.  The  rules 
which  it  establishes  for  this  pui'pose,  constitute  the 
civil  and  criminal  law  of*  each  particular  state  or  coun- 
try. The  principles  upon  which  Uiose  rules  eitliet 
arc,  or  ought  to  be  founded,  are  the  subject  of  a  par- 
ticular science,  of  all  sciences  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant, but  hitherto,  perhaps,  the  least  cultivated, — ^that 
of  natural  jurispiiidence;  concerning  which  it  belongs 
not  to  our  present  subject  to  enter  into  any  detail.  A 
sacred  and  religious  regard  not  to  hurt  or  disturb,  in 
any  respect,  the  happiness  of  our  neighbour,  even  in 
those  cases  where  no  law  can  properly  protect  him? 
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constitutes  the  character  of  the  perfectly  innocent  and 
just  man;  a  character  which,  when  carried  to  a  cer-  * 
tain  delicacy  of  attention,  is  always  highly  respectable 
and  even  venerable  for  its  own  sake,  and  can  scarce 
ever  fail  to  be  accompanied  with  many  other  virtues; 
with  great  feeling  for  other  people,  with  great  humani- 
tj  and  great  benevolence.  It  is  a  character  sufficient* 
ly  understood,  and  requires  no  further  explanation.  In 
tlie  present  section  I  shall  only  endeavour  to  ex{rfaiii 
file  foundation  of  that  order  which  nature  seems  t& 
have  traced  out  for  the  distribution  of  our  good  offi* 
ces,  or  for  the  direction  and  employment  of  our  veiy 
limited  powers  of  beneficence;  firsts  towards  indiiddu- 
als;  and,  secondly,  towards  societies. 

The  same  unerring  wisdom,  it  will  be  found,  which 
r^^lates  every  other  part  of  her  conduct,  directs,  in 
this  respect  too,  the  order  of  her  recommendations; 
which  are  always  stronger  or  weaker  in  proportion  as 
our  beneficence  is  more  or  less  necessary,  or  can  be 
more  or  less  useful. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Ofihe  Order  in  which  Iridmdwds  are  recommended  by 
JSature  to  our  care  and  atterUion. 

Every  man,  as  the  Stoics  used  to  say,  is  first  and 
principally  recommended  to  his  own  care;  and  every 
man  is  certainly,  in  every  respect,  fitter  and  abler  to 
take  care  of  himself  than  of  any  other  person.  Eveiy 
man  feels  his  own  pleasures  and  his  own  pams  more 
sensibly  than  those  of  other  people.  The  former  are 
the  original  sensations;  the  latter  the  reflected  or  sym- 
pathetic images  of  those  sensations.  The  former  may 
be  said  to  be  the  substance;  the  latter  the  shadow. 

After  himself,  the  members  of  his  own  family,  those 
who  usually  live  in  the  same  house  with  him,  his  pa- 
rents, his  children,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  are  natu- 
rally the  objects  of  his  warmest  affections.  They  are 
naturally  and  usually  the  persons  upon  whose  happi- 
ness or  misery  his  conduct  must  have  the  greatest  in- 
fluence. He  is  more  habituated  to  sympathize  with 
them:  he  knows  better  how  every  thing  is  likely  to 
affect  them,  and  his  sympathy  with  them  is  more  pre- 
cise and  determinate,  than  it  can  be  with  the  greater 
part  of  other  people.  It  approaches  nearer,  in  short, 
to  what  he  feels  ibr  himself. 

This  sympathy  too,  and  the  affections  which  are 
founded  on  it,  are  by  nature  more  strongly  directed 
towards  his  children  than  toward  his  parents,  and  his 
tenderness  for  the  former  seems  generally  a  more  ac- 
tive principle,  than  his  reverence  and  gratitude  towards 
the  latter.    In  the  natural  state  of  things,  it  has  alrea^ 
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been  observed,  the  existence  of  the  child,  for  some 
time  afler  it  comes  into  the  world,  depends  altogether 
upon  the  care  of  the  parent;  that  of  the  parent  does 
not  naturally  depend  upon  the  care  of  the  child.  In 
the  eye  of  nature,  it  would  seem,  a  child  is  a  more 
important  object  than  an  old  man,  and  excites  a  much 
more  lively,  as  well  as  a  much  more  universal  sympa- 
thy. It  ought  to  do  so.  Every  thing  may  be  expected, 
or  at  least  hoped,  from  the  child.  In  ordinary  cases, 
very  little  can  be  either  expected  or  hoped  from  the 
old  man.  The  weakness  of  childhood  interests  the 
affections  of  the  most  brutal  and  hard-hearted.  It  is 
only  to  the  virtuous  and  humane,  that  the  infirmities 
of  old  age  are  not  the  objects  of  contempt  and  aversion. 
In  ordinary  cases,  an  old  man  dies  without  being  much 
regretted  by  any  body.  Scarce  a  child  can  die  with- 
out rending  asunder  the  heart  of  somebody. 

The  earliest  friendships,  the  friendships  which  are 
naturally  contracted  when  the  heart  is  most  suscepti- 
ble of  that  feeling,  are  those  among  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Their  good  agreement,  while  they  remain  in 
the  same  family,  is  necessary  for  its  tranquillity  and 
happiness.  They  are  capable  of  giving  more  pleasure 
or  pain  to  one  another  than  to  the  greater  part  of  other 
people.  Their  situation  renders  their  mutual  sympa- 
thy of  the  utmost  importance  to  their  common  happi- 
ness; and,  by  the  wisdom  of  nature,  the  same  situation, 
by  obliging  them  to  accommodate  to  one  another,  ren- 
ders that  sympathy  more  habitual,  and  thereby  more 
lively,  more  distinct,  and  more  determinate. 

The  children  of  brothers  and  sisters  are  naturally 
connected  by  the  friendship  which,  after  separating 
into  different  families,  continues  to  take  place  between 
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Am  fuem.  Their  good  agrewMPt  >immniii  <h# 
^lyoyiBfiBt  «f  that  friendship;  their  discwd  woriA  dis- 
tivbit  A3  thef  seldom  live  in  die  eaioe  fi^ 
«fer^  thou^  of  more  inpoituice  to  one  aiiodicavttwB 
to  Ibe  greater  part  of  other  people^  di6f  an  of  1^^ 
than  bKolhera  aIld^ai8tors. .  As  Ifaeir  iiiiitaal  symjiiMhy 
ie  lesa  P8cesaniy»  so  it  is  less  hahJtMJ^  ap^.  iSbmbf^ 
piyprationaUf  weaker. 

The  cfaildraBi  of  eoiudnfi^  bejiyatili  lesaoauieetedi  avk 
^stiftlessiinportaiiGe  to  one  another;  and  tlje  afeet^. 
fradnallf  diaEiinishea  as  the  rdation  gtmrnumemak 

Whit  is  ciaUedalMion^ifl^  inreafitryiiolhi^^^ 
l^tiial  wfmpUbf.  Our  concern  in  tiie^  happoMMMr 
laikKj  of  ttoae  who  are  the  ahjects  of  wbai^mam^ 
enr  aiftctioiis;  <Hur  deeire  to  promote  the  oae^ .  aPifiiV 
prevent  the  other,  are  eitfier  the  actual  feeing  of  that 
hahitoal  ^npathf^  w  the  necessaty  conseqwMas  of 
thatfeelmg.  Relations  bdng  usually  placed  in  sitnidibBB 
which  naturally  create  this  habitual  syaqpidy^  k  k 
expected  that  a  suitable  decree  of  affection  afaooid  take 
|rface  among  ihem.  We  generally  find  that  it  aoteaif 
does  take  place^  we,  therefore,  naturally  eipect  th«t  k 
should;  and  we  are,  upon  that  account,  more  shocked^ 
when,  tq[K>n  any  occasion,  we  find  that  it  does-  not 
The  gmeral  rule  is  eateblished,  that  persons  related  to 
one  anodier,  in  a  certain  de^ee,  ought  ahmya  to  be 
affected  towards  one  another  in  a  certain  innnneiry 
and  Aat  there  is  always  the  hi^est  improprirty,  and 
sometimes  even  a  sort  of  impiety,  in  their  being  nfiee^ 
ted  in  a  different  manner.  A  parent  without  parentd 
tenderness,  a  child  devoid  of  all  filisi  reverence,  appdir 
monsters,  the  objecte,  not  of  hatred  only,  but  of  hrartr. 
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,  Though  in  a  particular  instance,  the  circumstances 
which  usually  produce  those  natural  affections,  as  they 
are  called,  may,  by  some  accident,  not  have  taken  place^ 
yet  respect  for  the  general  rule  will  frequently,  in  some 
measure,  supply  their  place,  and  produce  something 
which,  though  not  altogether  the  same,  may  bear, 
however,  a  very  considerable  resemblance  to  those  af- 
fections.    A  father  is  apt  to  be  less  attached  to  a 
child,  who,  by  some  accident,  has  been  separated  from 
him  in  its  infancy,  and  who  does  not  return  to  him  till 
it  is  grown  up  to  manhood.     The  father  is  apt  to  feel 
less  paternal  tenderness  for  the  child;  the  child  less 
filial  reverence  for  the  father.    Brothers  and  sisters, 
when  they  have  been  educated  in  distant  countries, 
are  apt  to  feel  a  similar  diminution  of  affection.    With 
the  dutiful  and  the  virtuous,  however^  respect  for  the 
general  rule  will  fi*equently  produce  something  which, 
though  by  no  means  the  same,  yet  may  very  much  re- 
semble those  natural  affections.  Even  during  the  sepa- 
ration, the  father  and  the  child,  the  brothers  or  the 
sisters,  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to  one  another. 
They  all  consider  one  another  as  persons  to  and  from 
whom  certain  affections  are  due,  and  they  live  in  the 
hopes  of  being  sometime  or  another  in  a  situation  to 
enjoy  that  friendship  which  ought  naturally  to  have 
taken  place  among  persons  so  nearly  connected.     Till 
they  meet,  the  absent  son,  the  absent  brother,  are  fre- 
quently the  favourite    son,    the    favourite    brother. 
They  have  never  offended,  or,  if  they  have,  it  is  so 
long  ago,  that  the  offence  is  forgotten,  as  some  child- 
ish trick,  not  worth  remembering.     Every  account 
they  have  heard  of  one  another,  if  conveyed  by  people 
of  any  tolerable  good  nature,  has  been  in  the  highest 
degree,  flattering  and  favourable.    The  absent  son,  the 
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|l  f*  «/fllr,  twm^t^rr,  Hitfa  the  dotiM  and  die  rirtiM* 
ibiil  tltfr  ftfairnii  mU:  ban  even  this  slender  aulhonB 
Willi  lUf  iiimt{ntu-d,  the  profligate,  and  the  vaiu,  itJ* 
fiiUfBlj  ditregarded.     They  are  so  far  from  respeei- 
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ing  it,  that  they  seldom  talk  of  it  but  with  the  most 
indecent  derision;  and  an  early  and  longer  separation 
of  this  kind  never  fails  to  estrange  them  most  com- 
pletely from  one  another.  With  such  persons^  re- 
spect for  the  general  rule  can,  at  best,  produce  only  a 
cold  and  affected  civility  (a  very  slender  semblance 
of  real  regard) ;  and  even  this,  the  slightest  offence, 
the  smallest  opposition  of  interest,  commonly  puts  an 
end  to  altogether. 

The  education  of  boys  at  distant  great  schools,  of 
young  men  at  distant  colleges,  of  young  ladies  in  dis- 
tant nunneries  and  boarding-schools,  seems,  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  life,  to  have  hurt  most  essentially  the 
domestic  morals,  and  consequently  the  domestic  hap- 
piness, both  of  France  and  England.  Do  you  wish 
to  educate  your  children  to  be  dutiful  to  their  parents, 
to  be  kind  and  affectionate  to  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters? put  them  under  the  necessity  of  being  dutiful 
children,  of  being  kind  and  affectionate  brothers  and 
sisters:  educate  them  in  your  own  house.  From  their 
parent's  house  they  may,  with  propriety  and  adiyn- 
tage,  go  out  every  day  to  attend  public  schools:  but  let 
their  dwelling  be  always  at  home.  Respect  for  you 
must  always  impose  a  very  useful  restraint  upon  their 
conduct;  and  respect  for  them  may  frequently  impose 
no  useless  restraint  upon  your  own.  Surely  no  ac- 
quirement, which  can  possibly  be  derived  from  what 
is  called  a  public  education,  can  make  any  sort  of 
compensation  for  what  is  almost  certainly  and  n^ 
sarily  lost  by  it  Domestic  education  is  the  u 
tion  of  nature;  public  education,  the  contrivaBr 
man.  It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  say,  which  is  1 
to  be  the  wisest. 
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Id  some  Irag^lies  and  romances,  we  meet  irith 
m»nv  beautifal  ami  inlerP*ting  scenes,  founded  i^mr, 
what  is  called,  the  force  of  blood,  or  upon  the  wm- 
derful  affectioD  nhich  near  retatioDS  are  sapposed  to 
eoacehe  for  one  another,  CTen  before  they  ki»w  thai 
ttiey  have  any  such  connection.  This  force  of  Uooi 
however.  I  am  afraid,  exists  nowhere  but  in  tragedrtw 
and  romances.  Even  in  tragedies  and  romairces.  rt  is 
never  sa|^)scd  to  take  place  between  any  rdalioos. 
but  those  who  are  naturally  bred  up  ui  Ae  same 
liousc:  bettveen  parents  and  childreu.  between  bro- 
thers and  sisters.  To  ima^ne  any  such  mjamoos 
affection  between  cousins,  or  eren  between  aontp  vr 
uncles,  and  nephews  or  nieces,  would  bo  too 
lous. 

Id  pastoral  coimtries.  and  in  ail  countries 
the  authority  of  law  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  gi« 
feet  security  to  every  member  of  the  stale,  all  (fce  ff' 
ferent  branches  of  the  same  famih'  commonly  dioBSP 
to  live  in  the  neighboiu-hood  of  one  another,  liar 
assSciatioQ  is  frequently  necessarj  for  their  comiMii 
defence.  They  are  aJl,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est, of  more  or  less  importance  to  one  another 
Their  concord  strengthens  their  necessary  associatioB; 
their  discord  always  weakens,  and  might  destnjy  it 
They  have  more  intercourse  with  one  another,  ilMffl 
with  the  members  of  any  other  tribe.  TTie  rcnKte* 
members  of  the  same  tribe  claim  some  connediol 
with  one  another;  and,  where  ail  other  circumstanctf' 
are  equal,  expect  to  be  treated  with  more  distingiBsfc- 
ed  attention  than  is  due  to  those  who  have  no  sudT' 
pretensions.  It  is  not  many  years  ago,  that,  in  M 
HighlanJs  of  Scotland,  the  chieftain  used  to 
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Ih0:poorest  mimof  his  clan^  as  hit  cousin  mid  ridih' 
.tite.  The  same  extensim  regard  to  kindred  is  said 
in  take  place  among  the  Tisfftars^  the  ArabSi  the  Tw* 
iMmans^and,  I  believe,  among  all  odier  nations  who 
are  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  society  in  which  the 
Scots  ffigjblandeiB  wwe  about  the  he^nning  of  the 
ppesmt  centmy . 

.  In  commercial  countries,  where  the  authority  of  law 
is  afavays  pn'ftctly  sufficient  io  |»«teot  the  meanest 
mm  in  the  state,  tiie  descendanis  (^  the  same  Amily^ 
having  no  such  motive  for  kecfiii^  togeth^v  natnraM)^ 
aeparate  and  difi|i»sey  as  interest  or  inednatiM  m«f 
direct    Thef  soon  cease  to  be  of  inqpertance  to  rae 
and  in  a  few  g^ieratioiis^  not  onlf  lose  aH 
about  one  another^  but  aD  remembrafiee  of  their 
fNTigin^  and  6f  ike  eonneidott  wbkik  took 
imigflieir  anceslcM^    Regard  ibr  remote  re- 
lations becomes,  in  erery  eounti%  less  and  less,  ae- 
cotdiiig  as  this  state  of  eiviliasation  has  been  k^^er 
■nd  BEiore  comirietely  estati^hed    It  has  been  kttger 
ndmore  eon]q[di0tetf  establiirihed  in  Bnglaiid  than  hi 
Seofland;  and  remote  relations  »%,  aeeerdnigty^  mom 
considered  in  the  latter  courtry  than  in  ^  the  former, 
iiou^  in  this  respeet^  the  difllM^eBM  betviroeB  the  two 
:omi(ries  is  growmg  less  and  less  oTery  day.    Great 
ords,  indeed,  are,  in  evefy  country^  pl^tid  of  remem^ 
lering  and  acknowledging  dieir  eomi^^n  witii  one 
motiber,  howoTOT  remote.  The  remembrance  of  such 
Bustrieus  relations  flatten  not  a  little  die  &ndly  ptida 
yf  them  aD;  and  it  is  neifiier  from  affection,  dor  frcNiHi 
my  thmg  wUch  reseaibles  aflecticm,  but  from  tiW' 
nost  frivefeus  and  ehikfafaof  all  vanities,  that  this 

"emembrance  is  so  carefully  kept  up.    Should.;  soinf 
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fn4nuA   a  fiJiifc-h^   ■«  atte  Aai  w 
p4»c«  atAAA^  dkBM  wte  n  ban  to  &««  a  ^  x 

M>A  uvxh^^  brotben.  aad  &H{ontly  fed  totnii^M 
suf^tn  »  ff  thfcT  reafl;  irere  so,  Tbdr  goojiy^ 
Viftfit  M  ab  adraoiage  to  aH:  and,  if  tbcj  an 
reaxxuti/lfc  pcrriple,  tbey  are  Daturaflr  disposed  ba^Wj 
H>  «;xp(^:l  tltat  titef  &hoa)d  do  so;  and  their  iOsa^Mt 
UMrnt  in  a  Mrt  of  a  small  fcandaL  The  Romani  » 
ytf.mtA  thtfi  sort  of  attacbment  bjr  the  word 
dfi,  wtiicti,  from  the  etyioology,  seems  to  deoote 
il  wan  imjKjsed  by  the  necessity  of  the  situatioB. 
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Even  the  triffing  circumstance  of  living  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  has  some  effect  of  the  same  kind.  We 
respect  the  face  of  a  man  whom  we  see  everj  day, 
provided  he  has  never  offended  us.  Neighbours  can 
be  very  convenient,  and  they  can  be  very  troublesome, 
to  one  another.  If  they  are  good  sort  of  people,  they 
are  naturally  disposed  to  agree.  We  expect  their  good 
agreement;  and  to  be  a  bad  neighbour  is  a  veiy  bad 
character.  There  are  certain  small  good  oflfices,  ac- 
cordingly, which  are  universally  allowed  to  be  due  to 
a  nei^bour  in  preference  to  any  other  person  who  has 
no  such  connexion. 

This  natural  disposition  to  accommodate  and  to  as- 
,  similate,  as  much  as  we  can,  our  ovm  sentiments, 

inciples,  and  feelings,  to  those  which  we  see  fixed 

d  rooted  in  the  persons  whom  we  are  obliged  to  live 
'and  converse  a  great  deal  with,  is  the  cause  of  the 
conta^us  effects  of  both  good  and  bad  company. 
The  man  who  associates  chiefly  with  the  wise  and  the 
virtuous,  though  he  may  not  himself  become  either 
wise  or  virtuous,  cannot  help  conceiving  a  certain  res- 
pect, at  least,  for  wisdom  and  virtue;  and  the  man 
who  associates  chiefly  with  the  profligate  and  the  dis- 
solute, though  he  may  not  himself  become  profligate 
and  dissolute,  must  soon  lose,  at  least,  all  his  original 
abhorrence  of  profligacy  and  dissolution  of  manners. 
The  sinailarity  of  family  characters,  which  we  so  fre- 
quently see  transmitted  through  several  successive  gen- 
erations, may,  perhaps,  be  partly  owing  to  this  disposi- 
tion, to  assimilate  ourselves  to  those  whom  we  i 
obliged  to  live  and  converse  a  great  deal  with, 
family  character,  however,  like  the  family  countenan 
seems  to  be  owing,  not  altogether  to  the  moral,  b 
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partly  too  to  the  physical  connexion.     The  family 
countenance  is  certainly  altogether  owing  to  die  latter. 
But  of  all  attaclunents  to  an  individual,  that  which 
is  founded  altogether  upon  esteem  and  a(^robation  d 
his  good  conduct  and  behaviour,  confirmed  by  much 
experience  and  long  acquaintance,  is,  by  far,  the  most 
respectable.     Such  friendships,  arising  not  from  a 
constrained  sympathy,  not  from  a  sympathy  which  has 
been  assumed  and  rendered  habitual  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  and  acconmiodation,  but  from  a  natural 
sympathy,  from  an  involuntary  feeling  that  the  persons 
to  wiiom  we  attach  ourselves  are  the  natural  and  pro- 
per objects  of  esteem  and  approbation,  can  exist  only 
among  men  of  virtue.    Men  of  virtue  only  can  feel 
that  entire  confidence  in  the  conduct  and  behaviiHur 
of  one  another,  which  can,  at  all  times,  assure  ibmtiji 
that  they  can  never  either  offend  or  be  offended  by  one  "^ 
anotlier.     Vice  is  always  capricious:   virtue  only  is 
regular  and  orderly.     The  attachment  which  is  found- 
ed upon  tlie  love  of  virtue,  as  it  is  certainly,  of  all  at- 
tachments, tlie  most  virtuous,  so  it  is  likewise  the  hap- 
piest, as  well  as  tlie  most  permanent  and  secure.  Such 
friendships  need  not  be  confined  to  a  single  person, 
but  may  safely  embrace  all  the  wise  and  virtuous,  with 
whom  we  have  been  long  and  intimately  acquainted, 
and  upon  whose  wisdom  and  virtue  w^e  can,  upon  that 
account,  entirely  depend.     They  who  would  .confine 
friendship  to  two  persons,  seem  to  confound  the  wise 
security  pf  friendship  with  the  jealousy  and  folly  of 
love.  The  hasty,  Ibnd,  and  foolish  intimacies  of  young 
people,  founded,  commonly,  upon  some  slight  similarity 
of  character,  aUogether  unconnected  with  good  con- 
duct, upon  a  taste,  perhaps,  for  the  same  studies^  tlie 
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same  amusements,  the  same  diversions,  or  upon  their 
agreement  in  some  singular  principle  or  opinion,  not 
conunonly  adopted;  those  intimacies  which  a  freak 
begins,  and  which  a  freak  puts  an  end  to,  how  agreea- 
ble soever  they  may  appear  while  they  last,  can  by  no 
means  deserve  the  sacred  and  venerable  name  of 
friendship. 

Of  all  the  persons,  however,  whom  nature  points 
out  for  our  peculiar  beneficence,  there  are  none  to 
whom  it  seems  more  properly  directed  than  to  those 
whose  beneficence  we  have  ourselves  already  experi* 
enced.  Nature,  which  formed  men  for  that  mutual 
kindness,  so  necessary  for  their  happiness,  renders 
every  man  the  peculiar  object  of  kindness,  to  the  per^ 
^  sons  to  whom  he  himself  has  been  kind.  Though 
pdieir  gratitude  should  not  always  correspond  to  his 
'  -Imieficence^  yet  the  sense  of  his  merit,  the  sympathet- 
ic gratitude  of  the  impartial  spectator,  will  always  cor- 
respond to  it.  The  general  indignation  of  other  peo- 
ple against  the  baseness  of  their  ingratitude,  will  even, 
sometimes,  increase  the  general  sense  of  his  merit 
No  benevolent  man  ever  lost,  altogether,  the  fruits  of 
his  benevolence.  If  he  does  not  always  gather  tiiem 
ixom  the  persons  from  whom  he  ought  to  have  gather- 
ed them,  he  seldom  fails  to  gather  them,  and  with  a 
tenfold  increase,  from  other  people.  Kindness  is  the 
parent  of  kindness;  and  if  to  be  beloved  by  our  breth- 
ren be  the  great  object  of  our  ambition,  the  siff 
of  obtaining  it  is,  by  our  conduct  to  shov 
ly  love  them. 

After  the  persons  who  are  recom 
beneficence,  either  by  their  connexion  fi 
by  their  personal  qualities,  or  by  tb 
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come  those  who  are  pointed  out,  not,  indeed.  Id  ivhat 
is  called  our  friendship,  but  to  our  benevolent  alien* 
tion  and  good  offices;  tliose  who  are  distinguished  bj 
their  extraordinary  situation:   the  greatly  Ibrtnnate, 
and  the  greatly  unfortunate^  the  rich  and  the  poirerfuL 
the  poor  and  the  wTetched.     The  distinction  of  rank% 
the  peace  and  order  of  society,  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, founded  upon  the  respect  which  we   naturaffljr 
conceive  for  the  former.     The  relief  and  consoladoD 
of  human  misery  depend  altogether  npon  our  compas- 
sion for  the  latter.     The  peace  and  (HPder  of  society  is 
of  more  importance  than  even  the  relief  of  the  misera- 
ble.    Our  respect  for  the  great,  accordin^y,  is  most 
sqpt  to  offend  by  its  excess:  our  fellow-feeling  for  the 
miserable,  by  its  defect    Moralists  exhort  us  to  chaii- 1 
ty  and  compassion.     They  warn  us  against  tlie  fasct^ 
nation  of  greatness.     This  fascination,  indeed,  is  so' 
powerful,  that  the  rich  and  tlie  great  are  too  of\en  pre- 
ferred to  the  wise  and  the  virtuous.  Nature  has  wisely 
judged  that  the  distinction  of  ranks,  the  peace  and  or- 
der of  society,  would  rest  more  securely  upon  the  plain 
and  palpable  difference  of  biith  and  fortune,  than  upon 
the  invisible  and  often  uncertain  difference  of  wisdom 
and  virtue.     The  undistinguishing  eyes  of  the  great 
mob  of  mankind  can  well  enough  perceive  the  former: 
it  is  with  difficulty  tliat  the  nice  discernment  of  the 
wise  and  the  virtuous  can  sometimes  distinguish  the 
latter.     In  the  order  of  all  those  recommendations, 
the  benevolent  wisdom  of  nature  is  equally  evident 

It  may,  periiaps,  be  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the 
combination  of  two,  or  more,  of  tliose  exciting  causes 
of  kindness,  increases  tlie  kindness.  The  favour  and 
partiality  which,  when  there  is  no  envy  in  the  case, 
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we  naturallf  bear  to  greatness,  are  much  increased 
when  it  is  joined  with  wisdom  and  virtue.  If,  not- 
withstanding that  wisdom  and  virtue,  the  great  man 
should  fall  into  those  misfortunes,  those  dangers  and 
distresses,  to  which  the  most  exalted  stations  are,  of- 
ten, the  most  exposed,  we  are  much  more  deeply  inter- 
ested in  his  fortune  than  we  should  be  in  that  of  a 
person  equally  virtuous,  but  in  a  more  humble  situa- 
tion. The  most  interesting  subjects  of  tragedies  and 
romances  are  the  misfortunes  of  virtuous  and  magnani- 
mous kings  and  princes.  If,  by  the  wisdom  and  man- 
hood of  their  exertions,  they  should  extricate  them- 
selves from  those  misfortunes,  and  recover  completely 
their  former  superiority  and  security,  we  cannot  help 
^,  viewing  them  with  the  most  enthusiastic  and  even  ex- 
^:travagant  admiration.  The  grief  which  we  felt  for 
'  their  distress,  the  joy  which  we  feel  for  their  prosperi- 
ty, seem  to  combine  together  in  enhancing  that  partial 
admiration  which  we  naturally  conceive  both  for  the 
station  and  the  character. 

When  those  different  beneficent  affections  happen  to 
draw  different  ways,  to  determine  by  any  precise  rules 
in  what  cases  we  ought  to  comply  with  the  one,  and 
in  what  with  the  other,  is,  perhaps,  altogether  impos- 
sible.  In  what  cases  friendship  ought  to  yield  to  grati- 
tude, or  gratitude  to  friendship;  in  what  cases 
strongest  of  all  natural  affections  ought  to  jrield 
regard  for  the  safety  of  those  superiors  n"««  vi 
safety  often  depends  that  of  the  whole  a 
what  cases  natural  affection  may,  witb 
ty,  prevail  over  that  regard;  must  be  left 
the  decision  of  the  man  within  the  breas^ 
sed  impartial  spectator,  the  great  judge 
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our  conduct     If  we  place  oursebres  completely  in  his 
situation,  if  we  really  view  ourselves  with  his  eyes, 
and  as  he  views  us,  and  listen,  with  diligent  and  rever- 
ential attention,  to  what  he  suggests  to  us,  his  voice 
will  never  deceive  us.    We  shall  stand  in  need  of  no 
casuistic  rules  to  direct  our  conduct  These  it  is  ofVen 
impossible  to  accommodate  to  all  the  different  shades 
and  gradations  of  circumstance,  character,  and  situa- 
tion, to  differences  and  distinctions  which,  though  not 
imperceptible,  are,  by  their  nicety  and  delicacj,  often 
altogether  undefinable.    In  that  beautiful  tragedy  of 
Voltaire,  the  Orphan  of  China,  while  we  adnuure  tiie 
magnanimity  of  Zamti,  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
life  of  his  own  child,  in  order  to  preserve  Aat  of  dw 
only  feeble  remnant  of  his  ancient  sovereigns  and  mai^- 
ters;  we  not  only  pardon,  but  love  the  maternal  tending  ^ 
ness  of  Idame,  who,  at  the  risk  of  discovering  the 
important  secret  of  her  husband,  reclaims  her  infant 
from  the  cruel  hands  of  the  Tartars,  into  which  it  had 
been  delivered. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Of  the  order  in  which  Sod^iea  are  by  nature  recomr 

mended  to  our  Beneficence. 

The  same  principles  that  direct  the  order  in  which 
individuals  are  recommended  to  our  beneficence^  di- 
rect that  likewise  in  which  societies  are  recommended 
to  it.  Those  to  which  it  is^  or  may  be  of  most  isor 
portance,  are  first  and  principally  recommended  to  it 
The  state  or  sovereignty  in  which  we  have  been 
bom  and  educated^  and  under  the  protection  of  which 
we  continue  to  live^  is^  in  ordinary  cases,  the  greatest 
society  upon  whose  happiness  or  misery,  om*  good  or 
bad  conduct  can  have  much  influence.  It  is  accord* 
ingly,  by  nature,  most  strongly  recommended  to  us. 
Not  only  we  ourselves,  but  all  the  objects  of  our 
kindest  affections,  our  children,  our  parents,  our  re- 
lations, our  friends,  our  benefactors,  all  those  whom 
we  naturally  love  and  revere  the  mos^  ^are  conmionly 
comprehended  within  it:  and  their  pro^erily  and 
safety  depend,  in  some  measure,  upon  its  prosperity 
and  safety.  It  is  by  nature,  therefore,  endeared  to  us, 
not  only  by  all  our  selfish,  but  by  all  our  pr    '    ^-^ 

nevolent  affections.    Upon  account  of  our 

nection  with  it,  its  prosperity  and  glor^'  ~ 

some  sort  of  honour   upon  ourse 

compare  it  with  other  societies  of  the 

are  proud  of  its  superiority,  and  morl 

gree,  if  it  appears  in  any  respec"" 

the  illustrious  characters  which 

former  times  (for  against  those  of  ^ 
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putes,  all  live  in  continual  dread  and  suspicion  of  one 
another.  Each  sovereign,  expecting  little  justice 
from  his  neighbours,  is  disposed  to  treat  them  with  as 
little  as  he  expects  from  them.  The  regard  for  tbe 
laws  of  nations,  or  for  those  rules  which  independent 
states  profess,  or  pretend  to  think  themselves  bound  to 
observe  in  their  dealings  with  one  another,  is  often 
very  little  more  than  mere  pretence  and  profession. 
From  the  smallest  interest,  upon  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, we  see  those  rules  eveiy  day,  either  evaded  or 
directly  violated,  without  shame  or  i*emorse.  Each 
nation  foresees,  or  imagines  it  foresees,  its  own  subju- 
gation in  the  increasing  power  and  a^andisement  of 
any  of  its  neighbours;  and  the  mean  principle  of  na- 
tional prejudice  is  oflen  founded  upon  the  noble  one 
ef  the  love  of  our  own  countiy.  The  sentence  with 
which  the  elder  Cato  is  said  to  have  concluded  every 
speech  which  he  made  in  the  senate,  whatever  might 
be  the  subject,  ^  It  is  my  opinion,  likewise,  tiiat  Car- 
thage  ought  to  be  destroyed/  was  the  natural  expres- 
sion  of  the  savage  patriotism  of  a  strong  but  coarse 
mind,  enraged  abnost  to  madness  against  a  foreign 
nation  from  which  his  own  had  suffered  so  much. 
The  more  humane  sentence  with  which  Scipio  Nasica 
is  said  to  have  concluded  all  his  speeches,  'His  my 
opimon,  Ukeunse,  that  Casrthage  ought  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed,^ was  the  liberal  expression  of  a  more  enlarged 
and  enlightened  mind,  who  felt  no  aversion  to  the 
prosperity  even  of  an  old  enemy,  when  rcducin 
state  which  could  no  longer  be  formidable  to  I 
France  and  England  may  each  of  them  have  i 
reason  to  dread  the  increase  of  the  naval  and 
power  of  the  other;  but  for  either  of  diem 
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flw  intanMl  httpfiaum  and  praipMii^«V'lhili%«llMr,> 
the  adtivadim  of  its  landa^  Dm  advaBeniMk  «C  ita 
mfimfiM»«wri>ii,  flie  incTMae  of  Hi  comnMaras^  i»:  aB^> 
en^f  and  number  of  its  porta  and  hariNmny  Ma  pfo*^ 
fioem^  in  an  die  liberal  arts  and  acioice^  is  amo^ 
beneatli  tibe  digni^  of  taro  sach  gnat  ludiMHk  ■  llMa!^ 
.   an  tibe  real  iin|icoveiiMnt»  of  flie  world  ife  live^Mr 
Vh>TM«A  are  beneited,  human  natare  ia  auKildadAf 
I    diem,  -ft  each  inqprovamenta  ^ach  natfentwii^  BBlr 
;    aiSf  to  endeavom^  itadf  to  excel,  bot^  iBmn  tibe  love  cf 
1  anankand,  to  promote,  instead  of  obaliidiBg  Hwk  e»- 
!  eeDenee  of  ito  aeigbboiira.    Theae  are  al  laifejiili  ■ 
jects  of  naticmal  emnJation,  not  of  national  prqiiibaa. 
Off  ttny* 

The  lo¥e  of  our  mn  cowniry  Mmm  aot  to  be.Ai^^ 
Ted  from  flie  loro  of  mankind.    The  fbniiw  MatlHMlBj 
b  altogether  indq[iendeiit  of  flie  latter^  and  MWWb 
sometiineSy  even  to  dispose  as  to  act  inconsistentlf  j?itik 
it    France  may  contain,  perfas^,  near  three  times  the 
number  of  inhabitants  v^ch  Great  Britain  contiiwa 
In  the  great  society  of  mankind,  tfaerefbre,  dbaptot* 
pmty  of  France  should  sqppear  to  be  an  object  of  Bmckr 
greater  importance  than  ^at  of  Great  Britain.     The 
British  subject,  however,  who,  upon  ftat  accoim^ 
should  prefer,  upon  all  occasions,  the  proqperi^ef  the: 
former  to  that  of  the  latter  country,  w<Hild  not  be 
fliou^t  a  good  citizen  of  Great  Britain.    We  do  not 
love  our  country  merely  as  a  part  of  the  gre^vociei^; 
of  mankind;  we  love  it  for  its  own  sake^  and  indepesh' 
den%  of  any  such  consideration.    That  wisdom  ivUelk 
contrired  the  system  of  human  affections,  as  wdl  ap 
that  of  every  other  part  of  nature,  seons  to  have  jndlftf 
ed  that  the  interest  of  the  great  society  q£  nijuihWi 
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woald  be  best  promoted  by  directing  the  principal  at* 
tendon  of  each  individual  to  that  particular  portion  of 
it,  which  was  most  within  the  sphere  both  of  his  abilities 
and  of  his  understanding. 

National  prejudices  and  hatreds  seldom  extend  be- 
yond nei^bouring  nations.  We  very  weakly  and  fool- 
ishly, peiiiaps,  call  the  Fi'ench  our  natural  enemies;  and 
they,  perhaps,  as  weakly  and  foolishly,  consider  us  in 
the  same  manner.  Neither  they  nor  we  bear  any  sort 
of  envy  to  the  prosperity  of  China  or  Japan.  It  very 
rarely  happens,  however,  that  our  good-will  towards 
such  distant  countries  can  be  exerted  with  much 
effect 

The  most  extensive  public  benevolence  which  can 
cpnmionly  be  exerted  with  any  considerable  effect,  is 
that  of  the  statesmen,  who  project  and  form  alliances 
among  neighbouring  or  not  very  distant  nations,  for  the 
preservation  either  of,  what  is  called,  the  balance  of 
power,  or  of  the  general  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
states   within   the  circle  of  their  negociations.     The 
statesmen,  however,  who  plan  and  execute  such  trea- 
ties have  seldom  any  thing  in  view,  but  the  interest  of 
their  respective  countries.     Sometimes,  indeed,  their 
views  are  more  extensive.     The  count  d'Avaux,  the 
plenipotentiary  of  France,  at  the  treaty  of  Munster, 
would  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  (according 
to  the  cardinal  de  Retz,  a  man  not  over-credulous  in 
the  virtue  of  other  people),  in  order  to  have  restored, 
by  that  treaty,  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe.   K; 
William  seems  to  have  had  a  real  zeal  for  the  liba 
and  independency  of  the  greater  part  of  the  soverei 
states  of  Europe;  which,  perhaps,  might  be  a  good  de 
stimulated  by  his  particular  aversion  to  France,  die 
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itMie  Iroiii  tvMch,  diinng  Kb  inM^  ttd^  Wl^  «MI 
liidqpeiidency  wer^  principallj'  in  danger.  '-  SoiM'riMMl 
6f  the  same  qiirit  seems  to  hare  des£i»d6dlo  Afe  flrtl 
ministry  of  Q^eeIl  Amie.  »       • 

Everf  independent  state  is  divided  iiHo  tnanf  dlfii*^ 
ent  orders  and  societies,  each  of  vduch  faai  Hs  ofnf^ 
ticttfar  powers,  priifil^es,  and  imihmilttes.  "B^^ia^ 
dividaal  is/  natoraOy,  more  attached  itf  bSsiil^  iNitffr- 
cnlar  order  or  society^,  than  to  any  otherJ  flis  dWn  hl^ 
(erest,  his  own  vanitf,  the  interest  and  nttii^  of  mia^ 
of  his  friendJB  and  companions,  ajne  coriilidii|^  gpolt 
deal  connected  wift  it:  he  is  ambiticMs  hi  teflliift  Hs 
privities  and  immunities:  he  is  zeakms  to  defenA^liBI 
Ijigainst  the  encroachments  of  eretj  oHk^  drd#  cr 
society.  •  '^'>'^* 

Upon  the  manner  in  which  any  state  ill  ^BvideftfiMI^ 
Ae  different  orders  and  societies  which  confMMt  1^ 
and  upon  the  particular  distribution  which  has  hMl 
made  of  their  respective  powers,  privileges,  and  imm^ 
nities,  depends,  what  is  caOed,  the  constitution  of  thai 
particular  state. 

Upon  the  ability  of  each  particular  order  or  fuiSxif 
to  maintain  its  own  powers,  privileges,  and  immunitilli| 
against  the  encroachments  of  every  other,  depiencb  libit 
stability  of  that  particular  constitution.  That  paiticQilkr 
constitution  is  necessarily  more  or  less  aHeM,  What- 
ever any  of  its  subordinate  parts  is  either  nosed  alN^, 
or  depressed  below,  whatever  had  been  its  fcraier  taA 
and  condition.  *"' 

AH  fiiose  different  orders  and  societies  are  depenMI 
upon  the  state  to  which  they  owe  their  security  dill 
protection.  That  tiiey  are  all  subor£nate  to  ihtt  MHi 
and  established  only  in  subservienicy  to  its  ptiMSflMf 
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and  preservation,  is  a  truth  acknowledged  by  the  most 
partial  member  of  every  one  of  them.  It  may  often, 
however,  be  hard  to  convince  him  that  the  prosperity 
and  preservation  of  the  state  require  any  diminution 
of  the  powei*s,  privileges,  and  jumiunities  of  his  own 
particular  order  or  society.  This  partiality,  though  it 
may  sometimes  be  unjust,  may  not,  upon  that  account 
be  useless.  It  checks  the  spirit  of  innovation.  It 
tends  to  preserve  whatever  is  the  established  balance 
among  the  different  orders  and  societies  into  which 
the  state  is  divided;  and  while  it  sometimes  appears  to 
obstruct  some  alterations  of  government  which  may  be 
fashionable  and  popular  at  the  time,  it  contributes,  in 
reality,  to  the  stability  and  permanency  of  the  whole 
system. 

The  love  of  our  country  seems,  in  ordinary  cases, 
to  involve  in  it  two  different  principles;  first,  a  certain 
respect  and  reverence'  for  that  constitution  or  form  of 
government  which  is  actually  established ;  and,  second- 
ly, an  earnest  desire  to  render  the  condition  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens as  safe,  respectable,  and  happy,  as  we 
can.  He  is  not  a  citizen  who  is  not  disposed  to  res- 
pect the  laws  and  to  obey  the  civil  magistrate;  and  he 
is  certainly  not  a  good  citizen  who  does  not  wish  to 
promote,  by  ^very  means  in  his  power,  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  society  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

In  peaceable  and  quiet  times,  those  two  principles 
generally  coincide  and  lead  to  the  same  conduct  The 
support  of  the  established  government  seems  evidently 
the  best  expedient  for  maintaining  the  safe,  respecta* 
'  ble,  and  ha4[)py  situation  of  our  fbllow-citizens;  when 
we  see  that  this  government  actually  maintains  them 
in  tiiat  situation.    But  in  times  of  public  discontent, 


^ 


97^  ovvBmcBAmA0n|p«r<nMnik      110*  vfc 

tlfUkm,  and  j^iaorder,  Ifao86^tw0  dMfegwt  fiifcuitiliiii 
may  draw  dilferent  wajB^  and  even  a.  wiae  iBa&:aaa|r 
bo  di^MMted  to  dunk  aome  aheratHm  neeeaaaij  mHui 
oonatittitioD  or  form  of  goverameBt,  wiiidi»  in  iia  a6* 
toal  coDditiou,  appeara  j^ainljr  imable  to  amaitam  111* 
poblic  tranqoillitj.  In  ancfa  caaea,  howwnv  ^  ^iAm 
nqniraa^  pertiaqpa,  die  hpi^ieat  eflbrt  oQwIHical  niadim 
to  determine  v^ben  a  real  patriot  ong^  to  aapportiAd 
endeavoor  to  re^eatebHah  die  anthoiilj  of  the  old  qfin 
teniy.and  whtti  jheoog^  to  g^e  waf  toihe  moredft* 


ring»  but  often  dai^eraiia»  spirit  of  inattiialion* 


•ry^ 


it 


Forngn  war  and  ci?il  fiustion  are  fbe  two 
wfaichaffiffd  Ifae  moat  qilendid  oppprtHiiitiea  lor  Ihi 
diapby  of  public  qiirit    ThelieiowboacrTBahia 


try  ancceaafiilly  in  fiumgn  war  gratifiea  tke  wiahaval 
tl^  whole  nation,  and  ia,  open  diatacooimt^  tfa<f^al(|i#^ 


of  universal  gratitude  and  admiretimi.  In  tiiiMB^ 
civil  discord,  die  leaders  of  tlte  contending  paitisi^ 
tfaou^  they  may  be  admu-ed  by  one  half  of  their  SsSom- 
citizens,  are  commonly  execrated  by  the  othar.  Their 
characters,  and  the  merit  of  their  reflective  aervioeB^ 
appear  commonly  more  doubtful  The  ^ry  vrhidi  i* 
acquired  by  foreign  war  is,  upon  this  acooun^  almdit 
always  more  pure  and  more  splendid  than  that  wfaidi 
can  be  acquired  in  civil  faction.*  *  . 

The  leader  of  the  successful  partf,  however,  if  he 
has  authority  enough  to  prevail  upon  his  own  firinda 
to  act  with  proper  temper  and  moderation  (ulacli  ht^ 
frequendy  has  not),  may  sometimes  render  to  hia  ooQff^' 
try  a  service  much  more  essential  and  importairt  flMtf 
the  greatest  victories  and  the  most  extensive  amqneflllif^' 
He  may  re-establish  and  improve  the  constiiutioii,  ai# 
firom  the  very  doubtful  and  ambignons  charactorofttl^ 
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leader  of  a  party,  he  may  assume  the  greatest  and  no- 
blest of  all  characters,  that  of  the  reformer  and  legisla- 
tor of  a  great  state;  and,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  insti- 
tutions, secure  die  internal  tranquillity  and  happiness 
of  his  fellow-citizens  for  many  succeeding  generations. 
Amidst  the  turbulence  and  disorder  of  faction,  a 
certain  spirit  of  system  is  apt  to  mix  itself  with  that 
public  spirit  which  is  founded  upon  the  love  of  hu- 
manity, upon  a  real  fellow-feeling  with  the  inconvenien- 
cies   and   distresses  to   which   some  of  our   fellow- 
citizens  may  be  exposed.     This  spirit  of  system  com- 
monly takes  the  direction  of  that  more  gentle  public 
spirit,  always  animates  it,  and  often  inflames  it,  even 
to  tile  madness  of  fanaticism.     The  leaders  of  the 
discontented  party  seldom  fail  to  hold  out  some  plausi- 
ble plan  of  reformation,  which,  they  pretend,  will  not 
only  remove  the  inconveniencies  and  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses immediately  complained  of,  but  will  prevent, 
in    all   time   coming,  any  return  of  the  like   incon- 
veniencies and  distresses.     They  often  propose,  upon 
this  account,  to  new-model  the  constitution,  and  to  al- 
ter, in  some  of  its  most  essential  parts,  that  system 
of  government  under  which  the  subjects  of  a  great 
empire  have  enjoyed,   perhaps,  peace,  security,  and 
even  glory,   during  the  course  of  several   centuries 
together.     The  great  body  of  the  party  are  commonly 
intoxicated  with  the  imaginary  beauty  of  this  ideal 
system,  of  which  they  have  no  experience,  but  which 
has  been  represented  to  them  in  all  the  most  dazzling 
colours  in  which  the  eloquence  of  their  leaders  could 
paint  it     Those  leaders  themselves,  though  they  ori- 
ginally may  have  meant  nothing  but  their  own  aggran- 
dizement, become  many  of  them^  in  time,  the  dupes  of 
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their  own  sophistry,  and  are  as  eager  for  this  great 
reformation  as  the  weakest  and  foolishest  of  their 
followers.  Even  though  the  leaders  should  have  pre- 
served tlieir  own  heads,  as,  indeed,  they  commonly 
do,  free  from  this  fanaticism,  yet  tliey  dare  not  always 
disappoint  the  expectation  of  their  followers^  but 
are  often  obliged,  though  contrary  to  their  principle 
and  their  conscience,  to  act  as  if  they  were  under  the 
conunon  delusion.  The  violence  of  the  party,  re- 
fusing all  palliatives,  all  temperaments,  all  reasonable 
accommodations,  by  requiring  too  much,  frequently 
obtains  nothing;  and  those  inconveniencies  and  dis- 
tresses which,  with  a  little  moderation,  might,  in  a 
great  measure,  have  been  removed  and  relieved,  are 
left  altogether  without  the  hope  of  a  remedy. 

The  man  whose  public  spirit  is  prompted  altogether 
by  humanity  and  benevolence,  will  respect  the  estab- 
lished powers  and  privileges  even  of  individuals, 
and  still  more  tliose  of  the  great  orders  and  societies 
into  which  the  state  is  divided.  Though  he  should 
consider  some  of  them  as  in  some  measure  abusive, 
he  will  content  liimself  with  moderating,  what  he 
often  cannot  annihilate  without  great  violence.  When 
he  cannot  conquer  tlie  rooted  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple by  reason  and  persuasion,  he  will  not  attempt  to 
subdue  them  by  force,  but  will  religiously  observe 
what,  by  Cicero,  is  justly  called  the  divine  maxim  of 
Plato,  never  to  use  violence  to  his  country,  no  more 
than  to  his  parents.  He  will  accommodate,  as  weB 
as  he  can,  his  public  arrangements  to  tlie  confirmed 
habits  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  will  remedy, 
as  well  as  he  can,  the  inconveniencies  which  may 
flow  from  the  want  of  those  regulations  which  the 
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people  are  averse  to  submit  to.    When  he  cannot 
establish  the  right,  he  will  ttot  disdain  to  ameliorate 
the  wrong;  but,  like  Solon,  when  he  cannot  establish 
the  best  system  of  laws,  he  will  endeavour  to  esta- ' 
blish  the  best  that  the  people  can  bear. 

The  man  of  system,  on  the  contrary,  is  apt  to  be 
very  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  and  is  often  so  ena- 
moured with  the  supposed  beauty  of  his  own  ideal 
plan  of  government,  that  he  cannot  suffer  the  small- 
est deviation  from  any  part  of  it  He  goes  on  to 
establish  it  completely  and  in  all  its  parts,  without 
any  regard  either  to  the  great  interests,  or  to  the 
strong  prejudices  which  may  oppose  it:  he  seems  to 
imagine  that  he  can  arrange  the  different  members  of 
a  great  society,  with  as  much  ease  as  the  hand  ar- 
ranges the  different  pieces  upon  a  chess-board:  he 
does  not  consider  that  the  pieces  upon  the  chess- 
board have  no  other  principle  of  motion  besides  that 
which  the  hand  impresses  upon  them;  but  that,  in  the 
great  chess-board  of  human  society,  every  single  piece 
has  a  principle  of  motion  of  its  own,  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  diat  which  the  legislature  might  choose  to 
impress  upon  it  If  those  two  principles  coincide 
and  act  in  the  same  direction,  the  game  of  human 
society  will  go  on  easily  and  harmoniously,  and  is 
very  likely  to  be  happy  and  successful.  If  they  are 
opposite  or  different,  the  game  will  go  on  miserably, 
and  the  society  must  be,  at  all  times,  in  the  highest 
degree  of  disorder. 

Some  general,  and  even  systematical,  idea  of  the 
perfection  of  policy  and  law,  may,  no  doubt,  be  neces- 
sary for  directing  the  views  of  the  statesman.  But  to 
insist  upon  establishing,  and  upon  establishing  all  at 
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Onc^  and  in  q>itc  of  all  opposition^  every  thing  which 
that  idea  may  seem  to* require,  must  often  be  the 
highest  degree  of  arrogance.  It  is  to  erect  his  o^vn 
judgment  into  the  supreme  standard  of  right  and 
wrong.  It  is  to  fancy  himself  the  only  wise  and 
worthy  man  in  the  commonwealth,  and  that  his  fel- 
low-citizens should  accommodate  themselves  to  him, 
and  not  he  to  them.  It  is  upon  this  account,  that  of 
all  political  speculators,  sovereign  princes  are  by  far 
the  most  dangerous.  This  arrogance  is  perfectly  fami- 
liar to  them.  They  entertain  no  doubt  of  tlie  im- 
mense superiority  of  tlieir  own  judgment  When 
such  imperial  and  royal  reformers,  therefore,  conde- 
scend to  contemplate  the  constitution  of  the  countiy 
which  is  committed  to  their  government,  they  seldom 
see  any  thing  so  wrong  in  it  as  the  obstructions  which 
it  may  sometimes  oppose  to  the  execution  of  their 
own  will.  They  hold  in  contempt  the  divine  maxim 
of  Plato,  and  consider  the  state  as  made  tor  diem- 
selves,  not  themselves  for  the  state.  The  great  object 
of  their  reformation,  therefore,  is  to  remove  those  ob- 
structions; to  reduce  the  aulliority  of  tlie  nobility;  to 
take  away  the  privileges  of  cities  and  provinces,  and 
to  render  both  the  greatest  individuals  and  tlie  great- 
est orders  of  the  state,  as  incapable  of  opposing  their 
commands,  as  the  weakest  and  most  insignificant 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Of  universal  Benevolence. 
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f  HOUGH  our  effectual  good  offices  can  very  seldom 
be  extended  to  any  wider  society  than  that  of  our 
own  country,  our  good-will  is  circumscribed  by  no 
boundary,  but  may  embrace  the  immensity  of  tbe  uni- 
verse.    We  cannot  form  the  idea  of  any  innocent  and 
sensible  beings  whose  happiness  we  should  not  desire, 
or  to  whose  misery,  when  distinctly  brought  home  to 
.the  unagination,  we  should  not  have  some  degree  of 
aversion.     The  idea  of  a  mischievous,  though  sensible 
being,  indeed  naturally  provokes  our  hatred;  but  the 
ill-will  which,  in  this  case,  we  bear  to  it,  is  really  the 
effect  of  our  universal  benevolence.     It  is  the  effect  of 
the  s}rmpathy  which  we  feel  with  the  misery  and  re- 
sentment of  those  other  innocent  and  sensible  beings, 
whose  happiness  is  disturbed  by  its  malice. 

This  universal  benevolence,  how  noble  and  generous 
soever,  can  be  the  source  of  no  solid  happiness  to  any 
man  who  is  not  dioroughly  convinced  that  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  universe,  the  meanest  as  well  as  the 
greatest,  are  under  the  immediate  care  and  protection  ' 
of  that  great,  benevolent,  and  all-wise  Being,  who  di- 
rects all  the  movements  of  nature,  and  who  is  deter- 
minedj  by  his  own  unalterable  perfections,  to  maintain 
in  it,  at  all  times,  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
happiness.  To  this  universal  benevolence,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  very  suspicion  of  a  fatherless  world,  must 
be  the  most  melancholy  of  all  reflections;  from  the 
thought  that  all  the  unknown  regions  of  infinite  and 
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incomprehensible  space  may  be  flllcd  with  noAiing  but 
endless  misery  and  wretchedness.  All  the  splendour 
of  the  highest  prosperity  can  never  enlighten  the  gloom 
with  which  so  dreadful  an  idea  must  necessarily  oyer- 
shadow  the  imagination;  nor,  in  a  wise  and  virtuous 
man,  can  all  the  sorrow  of  the  most  afflicting  adversitf 
ever  dry  up  the  joy  which  necessarily  springs  from  the 
habitual  and  thorough  conviction  of  the  truth  of  die 
contnuy  system. 

The  wise  and  virtuous  man  is,  at  all  times,  w  illing 
that  his  own  private  interest  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
public  interest  of  his  own  particular  order  or  society. 
He  is,  at  all  times,  willing,  too,  that  the  interest  of  this 
order  or  society  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  greater 
^  interest  of  the  state  or  sovereignty,  of  which  it  is  only 
a  subordinate  part:  he  should,  therefore,  be  eqiialljr 
willing  that  all  those  inferior  interests  should  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  greater  interest  of  the  universe,  to  the  inte- 
rest of  that  great  society  of  all  sensible  and  intelligent 
beings,  of  which  God  himself  is  the  immediate  admi- 
nistrator and  director.    If  he  is  deeply  impressed  with 
the  habitual  and  thorough  conviction  that  this  benevo- 
lent and  all-wise  Being  can  admit  into  the  system  of 
his  government  no  partial  evil,  which  is  not  necessary 
for  die  universal  good,  he  must  consider  all  the  misfor- 
tunes which  may  befal  himself)  his  friends,  his  society, 
or  his  country,  as  necessary  for  tlie  prosperi^  of  the 
universe,  and,  therefore,  as  what  he  ought,  not  only  to 
submit  to  with  resignation,  but  as  what  he  himself)  if 
he  had  known  all  the  connexions  and  dependencies  of 
things,  ought  sincerely  and  devoutly  to  have  wished  for. 
Nor  does  this  magnanimous  resignation  to  the  wiD 
of  the  great  Director  of  the  universe,  seem  in  any  re- 
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spect  beyond  the  reach  of  human  nature.  CSood  sol- 
diers^ who  both  love  and  trust  their  general,  frequently 
march  with  more  gayety  and  alacrity  to  the  forlorn 
station^  from  which  they  never  expect  to  return^  tiian 
diey  would  to  one  where  there  was  neither  difficulty  nor 
danger.  In  marching  to  the  latter,  they  could  feel  no 
other  sentintent^ihan  that  of  the  dulness  of  ordinary 
duty;  in  marching  to  the  former,  they  feel  that  tliey 
are  making  the  noblest  exertion  which  it  is  possible  for 
man  to  make.  They  know  that  their  general  would 
not  have  ordered  them  upon  this  station,  had  it  not 
been  necessary  for  die  safety  of  the  army,  for  the  sucr 
cess  of  the  war:  they  cheerfully  sacrifice  their  own 
little  systems  to  the  prosperi^  of  a  greater  system: 
they  take  an  affectionate  leave  of  their  comrades,  to 
whom  they  wish  all  happiness  and  success;  and  march 
out,  not  only  with  submissive  obedience,  but  often 
with  shouts  of  the  most  joyful  exultation,  to  that  fatal, 
but  splendid  and  honorable  station  to  which  they  are 
appointed  No  conductor  of  an  army  can  deserve 
more  unlimited  trust,  more  ardent  and  zealous  affec- 
tion, than  the  great  Conductor  of  the  universe.  In  the 
greatestpublic  as  well  as  private  disasters,  a  wise  man 
ought  to  consider  that  he  himself)  his  friends  and  coun- 
trymen, have  only  been  ordered  upon  the  forlorn  sta- 
tion of  the  universe;  that  had  it  not  been  necessary  for 
the  good  of  die  whole,  they  would  not  have  been  so 
ordered;  and  diat  it  is  their  duty,  not  only  with  humble 
resignation  to  submit  to  this  allotment,  but  to  endear 
vour  to  embrace  it  with  alacrity  and  joy.  A  wise 
man  should  surely  be  capable  of  doing  what  a  good 
soldier  holds  himself  at  all  times  in  readiness  to  do. 
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'  The  idea  of  that  divine  Being,  whose  benevolence 
and  wisdfun  have,  from  all  eternity,  contrived  and  con- 
ducted the  immense  machine  of  the  universe,  so  as  at 
all  times  to  produce  die  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
happiness,  is  certainly,  of  all  tlie  objects  of  human 
contemplation,  by  far  the  most  sublime.  Every  other 
thotight  necessarily  appears  mean  in  Ae  .|;omparisoD. 
The  man  whom  we  believe  to  be  principally  occupied 
in  thi&  sublime  contemplation,  seldom  fails  to  be  the 
object  of  our  highest  veneration;  and  though  his  life 
should  be  altogether  contemplative,  we  often  regard 
him  with  a  sort  of  religious  respect,  much  superior  to 
that  witli  which  we  look  upon  the  most  active  and  use- 
ful servant  of  the  commonwealth.  The  meditations  of 
Marcus  Antoninus,  which  turn  principally  upon  this 
subject,  have  contributed  more,  perhaps,  to  the  gene- 
ral admiration  of  his  character,  than  all  the  different 
transactions  of  his  just,  merciful,  and  beneficent  reign. 
The  administration  of  the  great  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, however,  the  care  of  tlie  universal  happiness  of 
all  rational  and  sensible  beings,  is  the  business  of  God, 
and  not  of  man.  To  man  is  allotted  a  much  htmibler 
department,  but  one  much  more  suitable  to  the  weak- 
ness of  his  powers,  and  to  the  narrowness  of  his  com- 
prehension: the  care  of  his  own  happiness,  or  Aat  of 
his  family,  his  friends,  his  country:  that  he  is  occupied 
in  contemplating  the  more  sublime,  ca*  never  be  an 
excuse  for  his  neglecting  the  more  humble  department; 
and  he  must  not  expose  himself  to  the  charge  which 
Avidius  Cassius  is  said  to  have  brought,  perhaps  un- 
justly, against  Marcus  Antojiinus;  that  while  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  pliilosophical  speculations,  and  con- 
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templated  the  prosperity  of  the  universe^  he  neglected 
that  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  most  sublime  specu- 
lation of  the  contemplative  philosopher  can  scarce 
compensate  the  neglect  of  the  smallest  active  duty. 
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SECTION  IIL 


OF  SELF-COMMAND. 


^HE  man  who  acts  according  to  the  rules  of  perfect 
prihence,  of  strict  justice,  and^of  pi  ^fjtr^enevoieace^ 
may  be  said  to  be  perfect^  .virtiidw.  Ait  the  most 
peife^  knowledge  of  those  roles  will  not  akme  enabk 
him  to  act  in  this  manner;  his  own  passium  are  veiy 
Bpt  to  miidead  him;  sometimes  to  drive  him,  and 
sometimes  to  sedace  him  to  violate  all  the  niks  which 
he  himself,  in  all  his  sober  and  cool  homrs,  approves 
of  The  most  perfect  knowledge,  if  it  is  not  support- 
ed by  the  most  perfect  self-command,  will  not  alwqs 
enable  him  to  do  his  duty. 

Some  of  the  best  of  the  ancient  moralists  seem  to 
have  considered  those  passions  as  divided  into  two  di^ 
ferent  classes;  first,  into  those  which  it  requires  a  con- 
siderable exertion  of  self-command  to  restrain  even 
for  a  single  moment;  and,  secondfy,  info  those  winch 
it  is  easy  to  restrain  for  a"*  single  moifient,  or  even  for 
a  short  period  of  time;  but  which,  by  their  imontinual 
and  almost  incessant  solicitations,  are,  in  the  course 
of  a  life,  very  apt  to  mislead  into  great  Meviati|pil. 

Fear  and  anger,  togetlier  with  some  other  passions 
which  are  mixed  or  connected  with  them,  constitute  , 
the  first  class.  The  love  of  ease,  of  pleasiffe,  of  ap- 
plause, and  of  many  other  selfish  gratifications,  con- 
stitute die  second.  Extravagant  fear  and  furious  an- 
ger, it  is  often  difficult  to  restrain  even  for  a  aingk 
moment.  The  love  of  ease,  of  pleasure,  of  apfdauaa 
and  other  selfish  gratifications,  it  is  always  easy  to  re-  i 
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strain  for  a  single  moment,  or  even  for  a  short  period 
of  time;  but,  by  their  continual  solicitations,  they  often 
mislead  us  into  many  weaknesses  which  we  have  af- 
terwards much  reason  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  fiumer 
set  of  passions  may  often  be  said  to  drive,  the  latter 
to  seduce  us,  from  our  duty.  The  conunand  of  the' 
former  was,  by  die  ancient  moraUsts  above  alluded  to, 
denominated  fortitude,  manhood,  and  strength  of  mind;  ■. 
that  of  the  latter,  temperance,  decency,  modesty,  and 
moderation. 

The  command  of  each  of  those  two  sets  of  pas* 
sions,  independent  of  the  beauty  which  it  derives  from 
its  utility,  from  its  enabling  us,  upon  all  occasions,  to 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  of  justice, 
and  of  proper  benevolence,  has  a  beauty  of  its  own, 
and  seems  to  deserve,  for  its  own  sake,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  esteem  and  admiration.  In  the  one  case,  the 
strength  and  greatness  of  the  exertion  excites  some  de- 
gree of  tliat  esteem  and  admiration;  in  the  other,  the 
uniformity,  the  equality,  and  unremitting  steadiness,  of 
that  exertion. 

The  man  who,  in  danger,  in  torture,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  preserves  his  tranquillity  unaltered, 
and  suffers  no  word,  no  gesture,  to  escape  him  which 
does  not  perfectly  accord  with  the  feelings  of  the 
most  indifferent  spectator,  necessarily  commands  a 
very  high  degree  of  admiration.  If  he  suffers  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  justice,  for  the  sake  of  hum^ity 
and  the  love  of  his  country,  the  most  tender  compas- 
sion for  his  sufferings,  the  strongest  indignation  against 
the  injustice  of  his  persecutors,  the  warmest  sympa- 
thetic gratitude  for  his  beneficent  intentions,  the  high- 
est sense  of  his  merit,  all  join  and  mix  themselves 
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with  the  adniiratMD  of  his  magnanimitT.  and  o&eg  in- 
fttme  that  seotimpat  inm  the  moet  enfhngiaHdc  and 
npCarooH  veneratioii.  The  heroes  of  ancient  and  mo- 
ill  iwjfi'iriiij,  who  arc  irmembemi  with  the  ftu»t  pen- 
Jar  &n»ir  and  affiHrtioB.  nre,  many  of  them,  tfaoar 
wfctt.  in  the  caiwp  of  tnitb,  Bbem.  and  jasfice.  ha» 
pembed  tipoa  the  «cailbkL  and  who  braved  there  wiA 
thai  ease  and  (figniir  whirb  became  them.      Bajil  Ac 
enemies  oT  Socrate«  <iiiflered  him  to  die  quicthr  in  ta 
bed,  the  ftorr  even  of  that  ^reat  philosopher  mi^ 
pomihif  never  have  acquired  that  'fa-»-ff>tnp  yfrmfrrif 
n  which  it  hai>  been  beheld  in  aD  sacceeding  a^  li 
flie  English  bbbMT.  when  we  look  over  the  ilosli 
hftsuU  ivhich  have  been  engra^Tn  by  Vertue  and  Boir* 
brakrn.  there  is  scarce  any  body,  I  ima^oe.  nhvdM 
not  feel  that  the  axe.  the  emblem  of  ha\ni^  bMO  be- 
headed, which  is  engraved  nndei*  soioe  of  ihr  most  il- 
hwtrions  of  them:  imder  those  of  the    sir  Thomas 
M'ires,  of  th*"    Raleigh."*,  the  Russels,    the   "^rdnejs. 
Stc,   sheds  a  real  dignity  and  ioterestingness  ww  Ifif 
charai-.tfT^  to  which  it  is  affixed,  much  sijpenor  to  L, 
what  they  can  derive  from  a!)  the  futile  omaiuent  of  It] 
heraldry,  with    which  they  are  sometimes  accoinpi'|()i, 
nied.  lorj 

\or  does  this  magnanimity  give  lustre  only  to  l6«  I  Sir 
characters  of  innocent  and  lirtuous  men.  It  dfsws list 
some  degree  of  favourable  regard  even  upon  those  off  Hc, 
the  greatest  criminals;  and  when  a  robber  or  liigbwM  jb(_ 
man  is  brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  behaves  there  will  *oi 
deiTiiey  and  firmness,  thotigh  we  perfectly  approwfl  . 
his  [jiinishmcnt  we  often  cannot  help  regretting  tW4 kg 
man  « lifi  possessed  such  great  and  noble  powers  shc^aj^ 
have  been  capable  of  siicli  mean  enormities.  M*Ki 
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War  is  the  great  school  both  for  acquiring  and  ex- 
rcising  this  species  of  magnanimity.  Death,  as  we 
ay,  is  the  king  of  terrors,  and  the  man  who  has  con- 
[uered  the  fear  of  death,  is  not  likely  to  lose  his  pre- 
ence  of  mind  at  the  approach  of  any  other  natural 
ivil.  In  war,  men  become  familiar  with  death,  and  are 
hereby  necessarily  cured  of  that  superstitious  horror 
irith  which  it  is  viewed  by  the  weak  and  unexperienced. 
They  consider  it  merely  as  the  loss  of  life,  and  as  no 
urther  the  object  of  aversion,  than  as  life  may  happen 
0  be  that  of  desire;  they  learn  from  experience  too^ 
hat  many  seemingly  great  dangers  are  not  so  great  as 
hey  appear;  and  that,  with  courage,  activity,  and  pre- 
lence  of  mind,  there  is  often  a  good  probability  of  ex- 
ricating  themselves,  with  honour,  from  situations  where 
it  first  they  could  see  no  hope.  The  dread  of  death 
3  tiius  greatiy  diminished;  and  the  confidence  or  hope 
»f  escaping  it  augmented.  They  learn  to  expose 
hemselves  to  danger  with  less  reluctance:  they  are 
ess  anxious  to  get  out  of  it,  and  less  apt  to  lose  their 
)resence  of  mind  while  they  are  in  it  It  is  this  ha- 
)itual  contempt  of  danger  and  deatii  which  ennobles 
he  profession  of  a  soldier,  and  bestows  upon  it,  in  the 
latural  apprehensions  of  mankind,  a  rank  and  dignity 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  profession.  The  skilful 
md  successful  exercise  of  this  profession,  in  the  ser- 
nce  of  their  country,  seems  to  have  constituted  the 
Host  distinguishing  feature  in  the  character  of  the  fa- 
vourite heroes  of  all  ages. 

A  great  warlike  exploit,  though  undertaken  contraiy 
to  every  principle  of  justice,  and  carried  on  without 
my  regard  to  humanity,  sometimes  interests  us,  and 
:.ommands  even  some  degree  of  a  certain  sort  of  es- 
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teem  for  the  very  worthless  characters  which  conduct 
it  We  are  interested  even  in  the  exploits  of  the  Buc^ 
caneers;  and  read  witli  some  sort  of  esteem  and  ad- 
miration, the  history  of  the  most  worthless  men,  who, 
in  pursuit  of  tlie  most  criminal  purposes,  endured 
greater  hardships,  surmounted  greater  difficulties,  and 
encountered  greater  dangers,  than,  peiiiaps,  any  which 
the  ordinary  course  of  history  gives  an  account  of. 

The  command  of  anger  appears,  upon  many  occa- 
sions, not  less  generous  and  noble  than  that  of  fear. 
The  proper  expression  of  just  indignation  composes 
many  of  the  most  splendid  and  admired  passages  both 
of  ancient  and  modem  eloquence.     The  philippics  of 
Demosthenes,  the  catilinarians  of  Cicero,  derive  their 
whole  beauty  from  the  noble  propriety  with  which  this 
passion  is  expressed.     But  this  just  indignation  b 
nothing  but  anger  restrained  and  properly  attempered 
to  what  the  impartial  spectator  can  enter  into.     The 
blustering  and  noisy  passion  which  goes  beyond  this, 
is  always  odious  and  offensive,  and  interests  us,  not 
for  the  angry  man^  but  for  tlie  man  with  whom  he  is 
angry.     The   nobleness  of  pardoning  appears,  upon 
many  occasions,  superior  eveji  to  the  most  peifect 
propriety  of  resenting.     When  either  proper  acknow- 
ledgments have  been  made  by  the  offending  party,  or, 
even  without  any  such  acknowledgments,  when  the 
public  interest  requires  that  tlie  most  mortal  enemies 
should  unite  for  the  discharge  of  some  important  duty, 
the  man  who  can  cast  away  all  animosity,  and  act 
with  confidence   and   cordiality   towards  the  person 
who  had  most  grievously  offended  him,  seems  justly 
to  merit  our  highest  admiration. 
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The  command  of  anger  however^  does  not  always 
appear  in  such  splendid  colours.     Fear  is  contrary  to 
anger,  and  is  oflen  the  motive  which  restrains  it;  and, 
in  such  cases,  the  meaimess  of  the  motive  takes  away 
all  the  nobleness  of  the  restraint  Anger  prompts  to  at- 
tack, and  the  indulgence  of  it  seems  sometimes  to  show 
a  sort  of  courage  and  superiority  to  feai\     The  indul- 
gence of  anger  is  sometimes  an  object  of  vanity;  that 
of  fear  never  is.  Yain  and  weak  men,  among  their  infe- 
riors, or  those  who  dare,  not  resist  them,  often  affect  to 
be  ostentatiously  passionate,  and  fancy  that  they  show, 
what  is  called,  spirit  in  being  so.    A  bully  teUs  many 
stories  of  his  own  insolence,  which  are  not  true,  and 
imagines  that  he  thereby  renders  himself,    if   not 
more  amiable  and  respectable,  at  least  more  formida<^ 
ble  to  his  audience.     Modem  manners,  which,  by  fa- 
vourmg  the  practice  of  duelling,  may  be  said,  in  some 
cases,  to  encourage  private  revenge,  contribute,  per- 
haps, a  good  deal  to  render,  in  modem  times,  the  re- 
straint of  anger  by  fear  still  more  contemptible  than 
it  might  odierwise  appear  to  be.    There  is  alwaya 
something  dignified  in  the  conunand  of  fear,  whatever 
may  be  the  motive  upon  which  it  is  founded.     It  is 
not  so  with  the  command  of  anger;  unless  it  is  founded 
altogether  in  the   sense  of  decency,  of  dignity,  and 
propriety,  it  never  is  perfectly  agreeable. 

To  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  of  jus- 
tice, and  proper  beneficence,  seems  to  have  no  great 
merit  where  there  is  no  temptation  to  do  otherwise.  But 
to  act  with  cool  deliberation  in  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est dangers  and  difficulties;  to  observe  religiously  the 
sacred  rules  of  justice  m  spite  both  of  the  greatest 
interests  which  might  tempt,  and  the  greatest  inju- 
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lies  which  might  provoke  us  to  violate  them;  never  to 
suffer  the  benevolence  of  our  temper  to  be  damped 
or  discouraged  by  the  malignity  and  ingratitude  of  the 
individuals  towards  whom  it  may  have  been  exercised, 
is  the  character  of  die  most  exalted  wisdom  and  vi^ 
tue.  Self-conmiand  is  not  only  itself  a  great  virtue, 
but  from  it  all  the  other  virtues  seem  to  derive  their 
principal  lustre. 

The  conunand  of  fear,  the  command  of  anger,  are 
always  great  and  noble  powers.     When  they  are  di- 
rected by  justice  and  benevolence,  they  are  not  onlj 
great  virtues,  but  increase  the  splendour  of  those  other 
virtues.     They  may,  however,  sometimes  be  directed 
by  very  different  motives;  and  in  this  case,  though  still 
great  'and  respectable,  they  may  be  excessively  dan- 
gerous.    The  most  intrepid  valour  may  be  employed 
in  the  cause  of  the  greatest  injustice.     Amidst  great 
provocations,  apparent  ti*anquillit}'  and  good  humow 
may  sometimes  conceal  the  most  determined  and  cruel 
resolution  to  revenge.  The  strength  of  mind  requisite 
for  such  disshnulation,  though  always  and  necessarily 
contaminated  by  the  baseness  of  falsehood,  has,  how- 
ever, been  often  much  admired  by  many  people  of  no 
contemptible  judgment.     The  dissimulation  of  Catha- 
rine of  Medicis  is  often  celebrated  by  the  profound 
historian  Davila;  that  of  Lord  Digby,  afterwards  earl 
of  Bristol,  by  the  grave  and  conscientious  Lord  Cla- 
rendon; tliat  of  the  first  Ashley,  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
by  the  judicious  Mr.  Locke.     Even  Cicero  seems  to 
consider  tliis  deceitful  character,  not,   indeed,  as  of 
the  highest  dignity,  but  as  not  unsuitable  to  a  certain 
flexibility  of  mannei^s,  which,  he  thinks,  may,  not- 
withstanding, be,  upon  the  whole,  both  agreeable  and 
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respectable.  He  exemplifies  it  by  the  character  of 
Homer's  Uljsses,  of  the  Athenian  Themistocles,  of 
ifae  Spartan  Lysander,  and  of  the  Roman  Marcus 
Crassus.  This  character  of  dark  and  deep  dissimulation 
occurs  most  commonly  in  times  of  great  public  disor- 
der; amidst  the  violence  of  faction  and  civil  wai^. 
When  law  has  become  in  a  ^eat  measure  impotent, 
when  the  most  perfect  innocence  cannot  alone  insm^ 
safety,  regard  to  self-defence*  obliges  the  greater  part 
of  men  to  have  recourse  to  dexterity,  to  address,  and 
to  apparent  acconunodation  to  whatever  happens  to 
be,  at  the  moment,  the  prevailing  party.  This  false 
character  too^  is  frequently  accompanied  with  the 
coolest  and  most  determined  courage.  The  proper 
exercise  of  it  imposes  that  courage,  as  death  is  com- 
monly the  certain  consequence  of  detection.  It  may 
be  employed  indifferently^  either  to  exasperate  or  to 
allay  those  furious  animosities  of  adverse  factions 
which  impose  the  necessity  of  assuming  it;  and 
though  it  may  sometimes  be  useful,  it  is  at  least  equal- 
ly hable  to  be  excessively  pernicious. 

The  conunand  of  the  less  violent  and  turbulent  pas- 
sions seems  much  less  liable  to  be  abused  to  any  per- 
nicious purpose.  Temperance,  decency,  modesty,  and 
moderation,  are  always  amiable,  and  can  seldom  be 
directed  to  any  bad  end.  It  is  from  the  unremitting 
steadiness  of  those  gentler  exertions  of  self-command, 
that  the  amiable  virtue  of  chastity,  that  the  respecta- 
ble virtues  of  industry  and  frugality,  derive  all  that 
sober  lustre  which  attends  them.  The  conduct  of  all 
those  who  are  contented  to  walk  in  the  humble  paths 
of  private  and  peaceable  life^  derives  from  the  same 

principle  the  greater  part  of  the  beauty  and  grace 
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which  befong  to  it;  a  beaotf  and  f^raeo  whidilhiagh 
mach  lew  dassling,  is  not  alwaya  less  pknaing  teft 
those  which  accompany  the  more  aptendid  actioiiasf 
^'    the  hero^  the  statesman,  or  the  legislator. 

Ailer  what  has  alreisdy  been  said,  in  seireral  diflerait 
parts  of  this  discourse^  concerning  the  nature  of  sdt 
eonmiand,  I  judge  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  So- 
tter  detail  concerning  tfiose  virtues.  I  shall  onfy  oh- 
mnre  at  present,  that  die  point  of  propriety^  die  deffm 
^  any  passion  which  the  impartial  qpectalnr  af^rofss 
o(  is  dkBTerently  situated  in  different  passions.  In  soms 
passions  the  excess  is  less  disagreeable  than  tbs  defect; 
and  in  such  passions  the  point  of  propriety  aeeeu  t» 
stand  high,  or  nearer  to  the  excess  than  to  the  d^sct 
1m  other  passions,  the  defect  is  less  disagreesijble  than 
die  excess;  and  in  such  passions  the  point  of  prapm^ 
seems  to  stand  low,  or  nearer  to  the  defect  dian  to  die 
excess.  The  former  are  the  passions  which  the  spec- 
totor  is  most,  the  latter  those  which  he  is  least,  £q)e* 
sed  to  sympathize  with.  The  former,  too,  aie  the 
passions  of  which  the  immediate  feeling  or  sensation 
is  agreeable  to  the  person  principally  conoemed^  die 
latter  those  of  which  it  is  disagreeable.  It  may  be 
laid  down,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  passions  which 
the  spectotor  is  most  disposed  to  sympathize  widi^  and 
in  which,  upon  that  account,  the  point  of  propriety 
may  be  said  to  stand  high,  are  diose  of  which  die  imr 
mediate  feeling  or  sensation  is  more  or  less  ^^nseable 
to  the  person  principally  concerned;  and  thal^  on  ikb 
Contrary,  the  passions  which  the  spectator  ia  Inst  dis- 
posed to  sympathize  widi,  and  in  which,  upon  that  ao^ 
count,  the  point  of  propriety  may  be  said  to  stand  liH^ 
are  those  of  which  the  inmiediate  fetlqig  ot 
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fti  more  or  less  disagreeable,  or  even  painfid,  to  tbi       ^ 
fiersoii  principally  concerned.    This  general  rule,  so 
&r  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  admits  Hot  of  &  sin^ 
gle  excq>tion.  A  few  eluunples  will,  at  once^  bodi  suffi-  4f 
Cf ently  explain  it  and  demonstrate  the  truth  of  it 

The  diq[)osition  to  the  affections  which  tend  to  unite 
men  in  society,  to  humanity,  jdndness,  natiind  afifec- 
tion,  friendship,  esteem,  may  sometimes  be  excessive. 
Even  the  excess  of  this  disposition,  however,  renders 
a  man  interesting  to  every  body.  Though  we  blame 
it,  we  still  regard  it  witii  compassimi,  and  even  wlQi 
kindness,  and  never  with  dislike.  We  are  more  si^rpf 
for  it  than  angry  at  it  To  flie  person  himself)  tite 
indulgence  even  of  such  eitcessive  affections  is,  upon 
taany  occasions,  not  only  agreeable,  but  delicious. 
.Upon  some  occasions,  indeed,  e«9>eGially  when  direct- 
hiy  as,  is  too  often  (he  case,  towards  unworthy  objects, 
it  exposes  him  to  much  real  and  heartrfbh  distress. 
Even  upon  such  occiasions,  however  a  well-disposed 
niind  regards  him  with  the  most  exquisite  pity,  and 
feels  the  highest  indignation  against  tiiose  who  affile! 
to  despise  him  for  his  weakness  and  imprudence.  The 
defect  of  this  disposition^  on  the  contrary,  what  is  caU- 
ed  hardness  of  heart,  while  it  renders  a  man  insensible 
to  the  fbelings  and  distresses  of  other  people,  rencfers 
other  people  equally  insensible  to  his;  and,  by  excbi^ 
ding  him  from  the  friendship  of  all  the  world,  excludes  < 
him  from  the  best  and  most  comfoirtable  of  all  social 
enjoyments. 

The  disposition  to  the  affections  which  drive  n^ii 
from  one  another,  and  which  tend,  as  it  were,  to  break 
the  bands  of  human  society;  the  disposition  to  anger, 
hatired,  eniy,  malice,  rchrenge,  is,  on  the  contrary. 
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tare  na^taaieA  i»  >l  the  sf^enontT 
sc«k    The  mam,  luwcver,  vfaa,  ■»  manen  of 
r|MirM— «ly  urfiio  iKhg  people,  Kbo  an 

to  M>  •Btfaanperiori^,  l»  rise  aboffe  bim,  or  geli 
baSL,  is  jnAlr  cofukoiDM)  as  mean-^pinted.     Vik 

n<-;<krie^"  i---  oiuuiioiily  fouxxled  iu  induk^ce.  uMb*- 
time:*  io  je;iMMl  oature.  in  an  aversjoD  to  rtppositwa.  tt 
bustle  ami  ^kitatuin.  and  s^onif^time^  too  id  a  wnaf 
iil-judgod  iiiagaaniQiin,  nhicb  fancier,  tliat  it  caoal- 
trnvn  contiiitie  to  despise  the-  adf^antage  nrbJcii  it  iha 
(Icspi-se^i.  and,  lliercfore,  mi  easih  gives  up.  Suth 
w(-»kn«?>.  tioivcver,  is  coduiiodIv  followed  bv  taocb 
regiTl  and  repentance;  and  what  had  some  appearance 
of  liiajguummitj"  in  the  beginning,  frequently  prtsplace 
to  Si  most  Dialli^nanl  envy  in  the  end,  and  to  ahatied 
of  tliat  siipcriurilj",  whicli  those  who  have  once  atla* 
ed  it,  may  often  become  really  entitled  to.  by  the  vdt 
circiinmlance  of  having  attained  it.  in  order  to  bie 
tomrorlalily  in  the  world,  it  is,  upon  all  occasiooSs* 
necessary  to  defend  our  dij^nit)"  and  rank,  as  it  is* 
Tic/end  our  life  or  our  fortune. 
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Our  sensibility  to  pereonal  danger  and  distress^  nke 
at  to  personal  provocation^  is  mnch  more  apt  to  of- 
tid  by  its  excess  than  by  its  defect  No  character  is 
ore  contemptible  than  that  of  a  coward;  no  charac- 
r  iii  more  admired  than  tiiat  of  the  man  who  faces 
fith  with  intrepidity^  and  maintains  his  tranquillity 
id  presence  of  mind  amidst  the  most  dreadful  dan- 
rs.  We  esteem  the  man  who  supports  pain  and 
en  torture  with  manhood  and  firmness;  and  we  can 
Lve  little  regard  for  him  who  sinks  under  them,  and 
»andons  -  himself  to  useless  outcries  and  woinanish 
Diintations.  A  fretful  temper,  which  feels,  with  too 
uch  sensibility,  every  little  cross  accident,  renders  a 
an  miserable  in  himself,  and  offensive  to  other  peo* 
e.  A  calm  one,  which  does  not  sdlow  its  tranquil- 
y  to  be  disturbed,  either  by  the  small  injuries,  or  by 
e  littie  disasters  inddent  to  the  usual  course  of  hu- 
an  affairs,  but  which,  amidst  the  natural  and  moral 
ik  infesting  the  world,  lays  its  account  and  b  cou- 
nted to  suffer  a  littie  from  both,  is  a  blessing  to  the 
an  himself,  and  gives  ease  and  security  to  all  his 
^mpanions. 

Our  sensibility,  however,  both  to  our  own  injuries 
id  to  our  own  misfortunes,  though  generally  too  strong, 
ay  likewise  be  too  weak.  The  man  who  feels  littie 
r  his  own  misfortunes,  must  always  feel  less  for 
Lose  of  other  people,  and  be  less  disposed  to  relieve 
lem.  The  man  who  has  littie  resentment  for  the  in- 
iries  which  are  done  to  himself^  must  always  have 
iss  for  those  which  arc^  done  to  other  people,  and  be 
;ss  disposed  either  to  protect  or  to  avenge  them.  A 
tupid  insensibility  to  the  events  of  human  life,  neces- 
mly  extinguishes  all  that  keen  and  earnest  attention 
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to  Sfi^prapiietf  of  oiirowB  oondnct^ 

the  real  essence  of^virtae.    We  can  feel  litlls  iuleiy 

about  the  propriety  of  our  own  actkMifl»  wheB  we  art 

9^  indiffin^nt  about  tbe  events  whidi  nmj  narit  fitn 
diem.  The  man  who  feels  the  fell  distress  of  (he  ca> 
lamitir  which  has  befeDen  him,  who.  feds  tfiie  wMi 
baseness  of  the  injostice  which  has  been  dene  toUttj 
but  who  feeb  still  more  strongly  what  the  iipaltf  sf 
his  own  character  requires;  who  does  aot  ahandsa 
himself  to  the  guidisnce  of  the  todiscipihad  paaaioM 
whidi  his  situation  mi^^t  naturalljr  iMpite;  irait  wki 
goTems  his  whole  behaiiour  and  conduct  aecurttig  M 
those  restrained  and  corrected  emotmia  wUdi  As 
great  ininate,  die  great  demi-god  within  die  InmHt  ptr 
aieribes  and  af^roves  of;  is  atone  die  real  man  of  1^ 
toe,  die  onlf  real  and  proper  object  of  kyf^ 
and  admiration.  Insensibilitj  and  that  noble 
that  exited  self-command,  which  is  founded  in  Am 
sense  of  dignity  and  proprie^,  are  so  far  from  hmg 
altogether  the  same,  that  in  proportion  as  the  firmer 
takes  place,  the  merit  of  the  latter  is,  in  many  casss» 
entirely  taken  away. 

But  though  the  total  want  of  sensibili^  to  persoaal 
injury,  to  personal  danger  and  distress,  would,  in  sodi 
situations,  take  away  the  whole  merit  of  sdf*coiinnand^ 

^  that  sensibility,  however,  may  very  easily  be  too  ex* 
quisite,  and  it  frequendy  is  so.  When  die  sense  of 
propriety,  when  the  authori^  of  the  judge  ^dun  dH 
breast,  can  control  this  extreme  sensibili^,  feat  » 
thority  must  no  doubt  appear  very  noble  and  vflf 
great  But  the  exertion  of  it  may  be  too  fetigaing;'t 
may  have  too  much  to  do.  The  individual,  by  a  grMi 
effort,  may  behave  perfectly  well.    But  the  conteslJNi* 
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tween  the  two  principles,  the  warfare  within  the  breast, 
may  be  too  violent  to  be  at  all  consistent  "^  ith  internal 
tranquillity  and  ha{ipiness.  The  wise  man  whom  na- 
ture has  endowed  with  this  too  exquisite  sensibility, 
and  whose  too  lively  feelings  have  not  been  sufficiently 
blunted  and  hardened  by  earty  education  and  proper 
exercise,  will  avoid,  as  much  as  duty  and  propriety 
will  permit,  the  situations  for  which  he  is  not  perfect- 
ly fitted.  The  man  whose  feeble  and  delicate  constitu- 
tion renders  him  too  sensible  to  pain,  to  hardship,  and 
to  every  sort  of  bodily  distress,  should  not  wantonly 
embrace  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  The  man  of  too 
much  sensibility  to  injury,  should  not  rashly  engage  in 
the  contests  of  faction.  Though  the  sense  of  proprie- 
ty should  be  strong  enough  to  command  all  those  sen- 
sibiUties,  the  composure  of  the  mind  must  always  be 
disturbed  in  the  struggle.  In  this  disorder  the  judg- 
ment cannot  always  maintain  its  ordinary  acuteness 
and  precision;  and  though  he  may  always  mean  to 
act  property,  he  may  often  act  rashly  and  imprudent- 
ly, and  in  a  manner  which  he  himself  ivill,  in  the  suc^ 
ceeding  part  of  his  life,  be  for  ever  ashamed  of.  A 
certain  intrepidity,  a  certain  firmness  of  nerves  and 
hardiness  of  constitution,  whether  natural  or  acqui- 
red, are  undoubtedly  the  best  preseiTatives  for  all  the 
great  exertions  of  self-command. 

Though  war  and  faction  are  certadnly  the  best 
schools  for  forming  every  man  to  this  hardiness  and 
finnness  of  temper,  though  they  are  the  best  remedies 
for  curing  him  of  the  opposite  weakness,  yet,  if  the 
day  of  trial  should  happen  to  come  before  he  has 
completely  learned  his  lesson,  before  the  remedy  has 
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hSWie  to.produce  itB  proper  eflfoc^  the  ewawigmii 
ces  might  not  be  agreeable. 

Our  sensibility  to  the  pleasures^  to  the  amnsemmtB 

1^  and  enjoyments  of  human  life,  may  offendy  in  the  same 
manner^  either  by  its  excess  or  by  its  defeet.  Ot 
the  tv^o,  however,  the  excess  seems  less  disagreeable 
than  the  defect.  Both  to  the  spectalw  and  to  the 
person  principally  concerned,  a  stnmg  propensity  to 
joy  ia  certainly  more  pleaiung  than  a  duU  insensilNBty 
to  the  objects  of  amusement  and  diversion,  v  We  art 
charmed  with  the  gayety  of  youth,  and  even  with  the 
playfiilness  of  childhood;  but  we  soon  grow  vfeaiy  of 
the  flat  and  tasteless  gravity  which  too  fireqne&tily  ae^ 
companies  old  age.  When  this  propensity,  indeed^  ji 
not  restrained  by  the  sense  of  propriety,  whmi  it  as  wur 
suitable  to  the  time  or  to  the  place,  to  the  age  or  te 
the  situation  of  the  person,  when  to  indulge  it,  he  ne- 
glects either  his  interest  or  his  duty,  it  is  justly  blamed 
as  excessive,  and  as  hurtful  botli  to  the  individual  and 
to  the  society.  In  the  greater  part  of  such  cases,  how« 
ever,  what  is  chiefly  to  be  found  fault  with  is,  not  so 
much  the  strength  of  the  propensity  to  joy,  as  the 
weakness  of  the  sense  of  propriety  and  duty.  A 
young  man  who  has  no  relish  for  the  diversions  and 
amusements  that  are  natural  and  suitable  to  his  age, 
who  talks  of  nothing  but  his  book  or  his  business,  is 

^  disliked  as  formal  and  pedantic;  and  we  give  him  no 
credit  for  his  abstinence,  even  from  improper  mdnl- 
gencies,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  so  litde  indina* 
tion. 

The  principle  of  self-estimation  may  be  too  hig^ 
and  it  may  likewise  be  too  low.  It  is  so  very  agreeib 
ble  to  think  highly,  and  so  very  disagreeable  to  dwt 
meanly  of  ourselves,  that,  to  the  person  hilljbelf)  it  can- 
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not  well  be  doubted,  but  that  some  degree  of 
must  be  much  less  disagreeable  than  any  d^ree  of 
defect  But  to  the  impartial  spectator,  it  may,  perils^ 
be  thou^^  things  must  appear  quite  differently,  and  m  # 
that  to  him  the  defect  must  always  be  less  disagreea- 
ble than  the  excess.  And  in  our  companions,  no 
doubt,  we  much  more  frequently  complain  of  the  lat* 
ter  than  of  the  former.  When  they  assume  upon  us, 
oi*  set  themselr^s  before  us,  their  self^stimation  mor- 
tifies pur  own.  Our  own  prido/and  vanity  prompt  us  to 
accuse  them  of  pride  and  vanity,  and  we  cease  to  be 
die  impartial  spectators  of  their  conduct  When  the 
same  companions^  however,  suffer  any  other  man  to 
assume  over  them  a  superiority  which  does  not  belong 
to  him,  we  not  only  blune  them,  but  often  despise  them 
as  mieanHspirited.  When,  on  the  contrary,  among 
other  people,  t)iey  push  themselves  a  little  more  for* 
ward,  and  scramble  to  an  elevation  di^n^rtioned^ 
as  we  think,  to  their  merit,  though  we  may  not  per- 
fectly approve  of  their  conduct,  we  are  often,  upon 
the  whole,  diverted  with  it;  and,  where  there  is  no  en- 
vy in  the  case,  we  are  ahnost  always  much  less  dis- 
pleased with  them,  than  we  should  hav^  been,  had  they 
suffered  themselves  to  sink  below  their  proper  station. 
In  estimating  our  own  merit,  in  judging  of  our  own 
character  and  conduct,  there  are  two  different  stand* 
ards  to  which  we  naturally  compare  them.  The  one  ▼ 
is  the  idea  of  exact  propriety  and  perfection,  so  far  as 
we  are  each  of  us  csqpable  of  comprehending  that  idea. 
The  other  is  that  degree  of  approximation  to  this  idea 
which  is  commonly  attained  in  the  world,  and  which 
the  greater  part  of  our  fiiends  and  <>iMDajpanions,  of  our 
rivals  and  competitors^  noiay  have  actually  arrived  ,at 
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Wefwy  seldom  (I  am  disposed  to  dunk,  we  Btrar)afe 
tempt  to  judge  of  oursehres  without  ^riiig  imve  or  Imi 
attention  to  both  these  different  standards.  But  lbs 
'  attention  of  different  men,  and  even  of  die  same  mai 
at  different  times,  is  often  very  unequally  divided  ht* 
tween  them,  and  is  sometimes  principal^  directed  ts; 
wards  the  one,  and  sometimes  towards  die  other. 

So  far  as  our  attention  is  directed  towards  die  fast 
standard,  die  wisest  and  best  of  us  aU,  can^  in  his  own 
character  and  conduct,  see  nothing  but  weakness  and 
imperfection;  can  discover  no  ground  ftr  arragancf 
and  presumption,  but  a  great  deal  for  honufily,  T^;nl» 
and  repentance.  So  far  as  our  attention  is  directed 
towards  the  second,  we  may  be  affected  either  in  d» 
one  way  or  in  the  odier,  and  feel  oursehes,  oifcoT 
really  above  or  really  below,  the  standard  to  vrfaiob 
we  compare  ourselves. 

The  wise  and  virtuous  man  directs  his  principal 
attention  to  the  first  standard;  the  idea  of  exact  pm- 
priety  and  perfection.  There  exists  in  the  mind  of 
every  man^  an  idea  of  this  kind  graduaUj  fenned 
fi-om  his  observations  upon  the  character  and  condod 
both  of  himself  and  of  other  people.  It  is  the  skm, 
gradual,  and  progressive  work  of  the  great  demi-gol 
within  the  breast,  the  great  judge  and  arbiter  of  con- 
duct This  idea  is  in  every  man  more  or  less  accu- 
rately drawn,  its  colouring  is  more  or  less  just,  its  out- 
lines are  more  or  less  exactly  designed,  accorfii^  to 
the  delicacy  and  acuteness  of  tliat  sensibility,  wilfc 
which  those  observations  were  made,  and  acconfingt^ 
the  care  and  attention  employed  in  makmg  them,  b 
the  wise  and  virtuous  man  thev  have  been  made  wiA 
the  most  acute  and  delicate  sensibility^  and  the  nta0 
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care  and  attentioa  have  been  employed  in  miking 
diem.    ETerjr  vdaj  some  feature  is  improved;  every 
4bLj  some  blemish  is  corrected.    He  has  studied  this 
idea  more  dmn  other  people,  he  comprehends  it  more 
distinct^,  he  has  formed  a  much  more  correct  image 
of  it,  and  is  much  more  deeply  enamoured  of  its  ex- 
quisite and  divine  beauty:  he  endeavours,  as  well  as 
he  can,  to  assimilate  his  own  character  to  this  arche- 
type of  perfection.    But  he  imitates  the  vvork  oi  a 
divine  artist,  which  can  never  be  equalled.    He  feeto 
Hie  imperfect  success  of  all  his  best  endeavours,  and 
sees,  with  grief  and  affliction,  in  how  many  differeitt 
features  the  mortal  copy  falls  short  of  the  immortal 
original:  he  remembers,  with  concern  and  huniiliation, 
how  often,  from  want  of  attention,  from  want  of 
judgment,  from  want  of  temper,  he  has,  both  in  worde 
and  actions,  both  in  conduct  and  conversation,  violated 
the  exact  rules  of  perfect  propriety^  and  has  so  far  de* 
parted  from  that  model,  according  to  which  he  wished 
to  fashion  his  own  character  and  conduct.    When  he 
directs  his  attention  towards  the  second  standard,  in- 
deed, that  degree  of  excellence  which  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  have  commonly  arrived  at,  he  may  be 
sensible  of  his  own  superiority.    But,  as  his  principal 
attention  is  always  directed  towards  the  first  standard, 
he  is  necessarily  much  more  humbled  by  the  one  cook 
parison  than  he  ever  can  be  el  vated  by  the  other.  Hie 
is  never  so  elated  as  to  look  down  with  indolence  even 
vpota  those  who  are  really  below  him:  he  feeb  so  weD 
his  own  imperfection,  he  knows  so  well  the  diflScul^ 
with  Which  he  attained  his  own  distant  approximation 
to  rectitude,  that  he  cannot  regard  with  contempt  the 
still  greater  imperfection  of  other  people.    Far  from 
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hiBuiting  over  their  inferiority,  he  news  it  with  the 
most  indulgent  commiseration,  sind,  by  his  idfke  'W 
weD  as  example,  is  at  all  timei^  willing  to  promote  Ifaefr 
further  advancement    If,  in  any  particular  qnaliAc»- 
tioD,  they  h^pen  to  be  superiw  to  him  (for  vdio  is  m 
perfect  as  not  to  have  many  superiors  in  many  dsBtg^ 
ent  qualifications?)  far  from  envymg  Hxm  auperioiitf, 
he,  who  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  exoel,  esteems  nd 
honours  their  excellence,  and  never  Ails  to  bestour 
iipon  it  the  full  measure  of  applause  which  it  deservelL 
His  whole  mind,  in  short,  is  deeply  impressed,  his 
whole  behaviour  and  deportment  are  distinclljr  stamped 
with  the  character  of  real  modesty;  wifli  that  of  t 
very  moderate  estimation  of  his  own  merit,  Bnd,atfl» 
same  time,  of  a  full  sense  of  the  merit  of  other  people. 
In  all  the  liberal  and  ingenious  arts,  in  paintiiig^  in 
poetiy,  in  music,  in  eloquence,  in  philosophy,  the  great 
artist  feels  always  the  real  imperfection  of  his  own 
best  works,  and  is  more  sensible  than  any  man  how 
much  they  fall  short  of  that  ideal  perfection  of  which 
he  has  formed  some  conception,  which  he  iteitates 
as  well  as  he  can,  bat  which  he  despairs  of  ever  equsl- 
Ung.   It  is  the  inferior  artist  only,  who  is  ever  perfect 
satisfied  with  his  own  perfoimances.    He  has  litite 
conception  of  this  ideal  perfection,  about  whidi  he  has 
fittle  employed  his  thoughts;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  the 
works  of  other  artists,  of,  perhaps,  a  still  lower  order, 
that  he  deigns  to  compare  his  own  works.    Boilean^ 
the  great  French  poet  (in  some  of  his  works,  ipeAsfB 
not  inferior  to  the  greatest  poet  of  the  same  kind,  eidNr 
ancient  or  modern),  used  to  say  that  no  great  mat 
was  ever  completely  satisfied  with  his  own  woite 
acquaintance  with  Santeuil  (a  writer  of  Lilin 
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wtmeBy  and  who,  on  accoupt  of  that  schooWbof  acstom- 
plishment,  had  the  weakness  to  fancy  himsdf  a  poet) 
assured  him  that  he  hhnself  was  ahrays  conqyletely 
satisfied  with  his  own.  Boileaa  replied,  with,  periiaps, 
an  arch  ambignity,  that  he  certainly  was  the  only 
great  man  that  ever  was  so.  Boileau,  in  judging  of 
his  own'  wwks,  compared  them  with  the  standard  of 
ideal  perfection,  which,  in  his  own  particular  branch 
of  the  poetic  art,  he  had,  I  presume,  meditated  as 
de^y,  and  conceived  as  distinct^',  as  it  is  possible  £»r 
inan  to  conceive  it  Santeuil,  in  judging  of  his  own 
wort:s,  compared  them,  I  suppose,  diiefly  to  those  of 
the  other  Latin  poets  of  his  own  time,  to  the  greatef 
part  of  whom  he  was  certainly  very  far  fixnn  being  in^ 
ferior.  But  to  support  and  finish  ofl^  if  I  may  so  say^ 
ffae  conduct  and  conversation  of  a  whole  life  to  sonie 
resemblance  of  this  ideal  perfection,  is  surely  much 
more  difficult  than  to  work  up  to  an  equal  resemblanee 
any  of  the  productions  of  any  of  the  ingemous  arts. 
The  artist  sits  down  to  his  work  undisturbed,  at  leisure, 
in  the  full  possession  and  recollection  of  all  his  skill, 
experience,  and  knowledge.  The  vrise  man  must 
support  the  propriety  of  his  own  conduct  in  health  and 
in  sickness,  in  success  and  in  disiqppointment,  in  the 
hour  of  fatigue  and  drowsy  indolence,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  most  awakened  attention.  The  most  sud- 
den and  unexpected  assaults  of  difficulty  and  diatrew 
must  never  suiprise  hinsu  The  injustice  of  other  peo- 
ple must  never  provoke  him  to  injustice.  The  vio- 
lence of  faction  must  never  confound  him.  All  the 
hardships  and  hazards  of  war  must  never  either  dis- 
hearten or  appal  him. 
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Of  Ifae  pertods  who,  in  estiiiiitiag  dieir  onk.omif^ 
tn  judgUig  of  their  own  character  and  coaduc^  diorect 
bjr  far  the  greater  part  of  their  attention  to  the  aeeond 
atandard,  to  that  ordinary  d^ree  of  excettence  vriaadt 
18  common^  attained  by  other  people,  Aen  are  some 
who  redly  and  justly  feel  themselves  very  much^aboivt 
it,  and  who,  by  every  intelligent  and  in^artial  apectator 
are  acknowledged  to  be  so.    The  attention  of  aocb 
jfMmam,  however,  being  always  principa^y  direeted^ 
not  to  the  standard  of  ideal,  but  to  that  of  onfinaiy 
perfection,  they  have  litde  sense  of  theur  oifpn  weakness 
and  inqierfections;  they  have  little  modesty;  are  often 
assuming,  arrogant,  and  presumptuous;  great  admh 
rers  of  themselves,  and  great  conteomen  of  othor  peo- 
ple.   Thou^  ^eir  characters  are  in  general  much  less 
correct,  and  their  merit  much  inferior  to  that  of  thi 
man  of  real  and  modest  virtue;  yet  their  excessive  |»e* 
sumption,  founded  upon  their  excessive  self-admiration, 
dazzles  the  multitude,  and  oflen  imposes  even  upon 
those  who  are  much  superior  to  the  multitude.    The 
frequent,  and  often  wonderfid,  success  of  the  most  ^ 
norant  quacks  and  imposters.  both  civil  and  rdigMM% 
sufficiently  demonstrate  how  easily  the  multitude  ait 
imposed  upon  by  the  most  extravagant  and  git>undle8i 
pretensions.  But  when  those  pretensions  are  supported 
by  a  very  high  degree  of  real  and  solid  meri^  when 
they  are  displayed  with  all  the  splendour  which  osten- 
tation can  bestow  upon  them,  when  they  are  aoppoited 
by  high  rank  and  great  power,  when  they  have  oftoi 
been  successfully  exerted,  and  are,  upon  that  accoomf^* 
attended  by  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  multitodn 
even  when  the  man  of  sober  judgment  oflen  abandoM 
himself  to  the  general  admiration.    The  very  noise  «f 
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tfiose  foolish  acclamations  often  contributes  to  con* 
firand  his  understanding,  and  while  he  seea  those  great 
men  only  at  a  certain  distance,  he  is  often  disposed  to 
worship  them  with  a  sincere  admiration,  superior  even 
to  that  with  which  they,  appear  to  worship  themselves.: 
When  there  is  ho  envy  in  die  case,  we  all  take  plea* 
sure  in  admiring,  and  are,  upon  that  account,. natoraUty 
disposed,  in  our  own  fancies,  to  render  complete  and 
perfect  in  every  respect  the  characters  which,  in  ma- 
ny respects,  are  so  verjr  worthy  of  admiration.  The 
excessive  self-admiration  of  those  great  men  is  well 
understood,  perhaps,  and  even  seen  throu^,  with  somt 
degree  of  derision,  by  those  wise  men  who  are  much 
in  their  familiarity,  and  who  secretly  smile  at  those 
lofty  pretensions,  which,  by  people  at  a  distance,  are 
often  r^arded  with  reverence,  and  almost  with  adorih 
tion.  Such,  however,  have  been,  in  all  ages,  die 
greater  part  of  diose  men  who  have  procured  to  them- 
selves ttie  most  noisy  fame,  the  most  extensive  reputar 
tkm,  too,  which  have  often  descended  to  tfie  rraoiotest 
posterity. 

1  Great  success  in  the  world,  great  authority  over  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  mankind,  have  very  sel- 
dom been  acquired  with  some  d^'ee  of  this  exces- 
sive self«dmiration.  The  most  i^lendid  characters^ 
the  men  who  have  performed  the  most  illustrious  ac- 
tions, who  have  brought  about  the  greatest  revolutions 
both  in  the  situations  and  opinions  of  mankind;  the 
most  successful  warriors,  the  greatest  statesmen  and 
legislators,  the  eloquent  founders  and  leaders  of  the 
most  numerous  and  most  successful  sects  and  parties; 
lUtve  many  of  them  been,  not  more  distinguished  for 
tfieir  very  great  merit,  than  for  a  degree  of  presump- 
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tion-  and  adf^admiration   aUiog^lier  diquropovtiom^ 
«?en  to  that.Teiy  great  merit    This  {Nresiuiiptioii  ww 
peiiuqps,  necessary  not  only  to  prompt  them.,  to  qndff^ 
takings  which  a  more  sober  mind  would  never  hvr^ 
thought  o(  but  to  command  the  submissioii  and  oben 
dience  of  their  followers  to  support  them  in  such  utft 
dertakings.    When  crowned  witfi  suecests,  «MXNr£i^ 
this  presumption  has  often  betrayed  theni  into  a  vdaitfi 
that  approached  almost  to  insanity  and  Mfy.    Akoo 
ander  the  Great  appears^  not  only  to  have  wished  thair 
otter  people  should  think  him  a  god,  but  to  have  heeit 
at  least  v^  well  disposed  to  fancy  himself  soch^ 
Upon  his  deadi-bed^  the  most  ungodlike  of  all  sitnis^ 
tions,  he  requested  of  his  firiends  tiiat,  to  the  reqiecta^ 
Uelist  of  deities,  into  which  himself  had  kmg  beftM 
been  inserted,  his  old  mother  Olympia  OEiig^  UkewisAi 
have  the  honour  of  being  added.    Amidst  the  reflpect- 
fill  admiration  of  his  followers  and  disciples,  anudst 
the  universal  applause  of  the  public,  after  the  oracte^ 
which  probably  had  followed  the  voice  of  that  appbos^ 
had  pronounced  him  the  wisest  of  men,  the  great  wis* 
dom  of  Socrates,  though  it  did  not  suffer  him  to  &n^ 
himself  a  god,  yet  was  not  great  enough  to  hinder  hiia 
firom  fancying  that  he  had  secret  and  frequent  intima*> 
tions  from  some  invisible  and  divine  Being.    The 
sound  head  of  Cassar  was  not  so  perfecdy  sound  as  to 
hinder  him  from  being  much  pleased  with  his  divine 
genealogy  from  the  goddess  Venus;  and,  before  the, 
temple  of  this  pretended  great-grandmotlier,  to  receim 
without  rising  from  his  seat,  the  Roman  senate,  whea, 
that  illustrious  body  came  to  present  him  with  sofiM 
decrees  conferring  upon  him  the  most  extravagml^ 
honours.    This  insolence,  joined  to  some  other  actifC 
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itair  almost  childish  vanitf ,  little  to  be  expected  from  an 
HBderstandini;  at  Once  so  veiy  acute  and  comprefaen- 
aive,  seems^  by  exasperatiiig  the  public  jealousy,  to^^ 
have  emboldened '  his  assassins,  and  to  have  hastened 
^   fhe  execution  of  their  conspiracy.    The  religion  and 
i .  manners. of  modem  times  give  our  great  men  little  en- 
-    coaragement  to  fancy  themselves  either  gods  or  even 
prophets.    Success^  however,  joined  to  great  pc^ular 
fikvour,  has  often  so  far  tnlned  the  heads  of  the  greats 
est  of  them,  as  to  make  them  ascribe  to  thmnselvev 
both  an  importance  and  an  ability  much  beyond  what 
tiiey  really  possessed;  and,  by  this  presumption,  toprei^ 
^  cipitate  themselves  into  many  rash  and  sometimes  imA^'' 
^    ous  adventures.    It  is  a  characteristic  almost  peculiar 
to  the  great  duke  of  MarlboTougfa,  diat;  ten  years  of 
such  unintemqpted  and  such  q)lendid  success- as  scareeF' 
any  otfier  ^neral  could  boast  o^  never  betrayed  him* 
mtD  a  sin^rash  action,  scarce  into  a  single  rash  word 
:'  or  esqpvession.    The  same  temperate  coolness  and 
•etf^xxHiBiand  cannot,  I  think,  be  ascribed  to  any  otfier 
'    l^eat  warrior  of  later  times:  not  to  prince  Eugen^:' 
notto  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  not  to  the  great  prince' 
€t  Gcmde,  not  even  to  Gustavus  Adolphus.    Turenne 
seems  to  have  approached  the  nearestt  to  it;  but  several* 
diflerent  transactions  of  his  life  sufficiently  demonstrate 
that  it  was  in  him  by  no  means  so  perfect  as  in  the 
great  duke  of  Mariborou^ 

In  the  humble  projects  of  private  life,  as  well  as  ia 
the  ambitious  and  proud  pursuits  of  high  stations, 
great  abilities  and  successful  entequise  in  the  b^in- 
ning,  have  frequently  encouraged  to  undertakings 
which  necessarily  led  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin  in  die  end 
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The  toteem  and  admiratton  twhidt  riiWji  hiHilM: 
qpeclator  conceives  for  die  real  merit  Af  Unite  i|irilri» 
miBgnantaioaSy  and  higlMninded  penoM^  aa  ife^ka 

sentimeiit,  ao  it  ia  It  altedf 


permanent  one,  and  ahngether  <  indq^eniblil 
good  or  bad  ibrtone.    It  is  otherwiae:  4ridi  ttuit  aM 
ration  which  he  is  apt  to  conceit  ftr  ihm^ 
sel^es&naticm  and  presnnqitioik     WliBa 
steeesafol,  indeed,  he  is  often  perAe^^  eoBqiMMi 
and  everbwne  hj  Aenou    Sncceaa  «i«ani.  £tom  Ui 
ef ee^  liot  onty  the  grbat  imprudeiiesi  'but  "itqaeBitf 
tte  great  injustice  of  their  enterpriaea;  tai^fBr  bout 
blaming^s  defective  part  of  timr  tiuractat/he^ 
ten  views  it  vnth  the  most  enthii8iaslic''«dBiiiMHal 
When  th^  are  unfortunate,  however^  tfaiigit  dnUga 
their  coloors  and  tiheir  names.    Wfcat  -wiBi  IwAwa 
herdie  magnanimity,  resumes  its  proper  ajyjafiuii  of 
extravagant  rashness  and  folly;  and  the  MadknesfliC 
that  avidi^  and  injustice,  which  was  beibre  Ud  andor 
the  splendour  of  prosperity,  comes  full  into  viii%  and 
blots  die  whole  lustre  of  their  enterprise.  Had  CrtSMTj 
instead  of  gaining,  lost  the  batde  of  FhanaBa^  Ml 
character  would,  at  this  hour,  have  ntekeda  lUt 
above  that  of  Catiline,  and  the  weakest  man  wooli 
have  viewed  his  enterpiise  against  the  lawa  of  iii 
country  in  blacker  colours,  than,  perhaps,  &fm  €alQ^ 
with  all  the  animosity  of  a  parly-man,  ever  liiMiit 
at  the  time.    His  real  merit,  (he  justness  of  his  tai% 
the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  his  writings^  die  pn^ 
priety  of  his  eloquence,  his  skill  in  war,  his  msodroei 
in  distress,  his  cool  and  sedate  ju(%meitt  in  ^danga^ 
his  faidiful  attachment  to  his  friends,  his  uneaonlfW 
generosity  to  his  enemies,  would  all  have  been 
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lodged;  as  the  real  merit  of  CatiUne^  who  had  many 
great  qualities,  is  acknowledged  at  this  day.  But  the 
insolence  and  injustice  of  his  all  grasping  ambition 
would  have  darkened  and  extinguished  tlie  gloiy  of  all 
that  real  merit  Fortune  has  in  this,  as  well  as  in  ' 
some  other  respects  already  mentioned,  great  in- 
influence  over  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind,  and, 
according  as  she  is  either  favourable  or  adverse,  can 
render  the  same  character  the  object,  either  of  general 
love  and  admiration,  or  of  universal  hatred  and  cour 
tempt  This  great  disorder  in  our  moral  sentiments 
18  by  no  means,  however,  without  its  utility,  and  we 
may  on  this,  as  weU  as  on  many  other  occasions,  ad- 
mire the  wisdom  of  God,-  even  in  the  weakness  and 
folly  of  man.  Our  admiration  of  success  is  founded 
upon  the  same  principle  with  our  respect  for  wealth 
and  greatness,  and  is  equally  necessary  for  establish- 
ing the  distinction  of  ranks  and  the  order  of  socie^.  By 
dus  admiration  of  success  we  are  taught  to  submit 
more  easily  to  those  superiors,  whom  the  course  of 
hmnan  affairs  may  assign  to  us;  to  regard  with  re- 
verence, and  sometimes  even  with  a  sort  of  respectful 
affisction,  that  fortunate  violence  which  we  are  no 
longer  capable  of  resisting;  not  only  the  violence  of 
such  splendid  characters  as  those  of  a  Caesar  or  an 
Alexander,  but  often  that  of  the  most  brutal  and  sa- 
vage barbarians,  of  an  Attila,  a  Gengis,  or  a  Tamer- 
lane. To  all  such  mighty  conquerors  the  great  mob 
of  mankind  are  naturally  disposed  to  look  up  with  a 
wondering,  though,  no  doubt,  with  a  very  weak  and 
foolish  admiration.  By  this  admiration,  however,  they 
are  tau^t  to  acquiesce  with  less  reluctance  under  that 
government  which  an  irresistible  force  imposes  upon 


ftem,  and  finom  which  no  rehictaiio^  cioril  iiiiirar 
them. 

Though  in  proeperitjr,  however^  the  Hian  of  CBoesr 
nve  sdf^timation  may  sometimes  appear  to  htm . 
some  advantage  over  the  man  of  correctfMid 
virtue;  thou^  the  i^plause  of  the  mQltitude,  and  rf 
fliose  who  see  Ihem  both  onljr  at  a  distaBoe,  ia.  iAm 
much  louder  in  favour  of  the  one  ^mb  h  ewrHft^m 
&vour  of  the  other;  yet,  all  thmgs  fiuorif  iwnpiilB^ 
flie  real  balance  of  advantage  is,  perfaapa^  hi  afl  ca8e% 
gready  in  favour  of  die  latter  and  ag»mit1lie  ftnndr. 
The  man  who  neither  ascribes  to  himself  nor  wishes 
that  odier  people  should  ascribe  to  him,* any  oter  { 
merit  besides  that  which  reaDy  bebngs  to  fahoa^ 
no  humiliation,  dreads  no  detection,  but  veeti 
ed  and  secure  upon  die  genuine  truth  and  aolidftyof 
his  own  character.  His  admirers  may  nrither  be 
very  numerous  nor  very  loud  in  dieir  applauses;  but 
the  wisest  man  who  sees  him  the  nearest  and  vfho 
knows  him  the  best,  admires  him  the  most  To  a  I 
real  wise  man,  the  judicious  and  well*weighed  appo-  ] 
bation  of  a  single  wise  man,  gives  more  heartfift  wir 
tisfaction  than  all  the  noisy  applauses  of  teii  thousand 
ignorant  diougfa  enthusiastic  admirers.  He  may  saj 
with  Parmenides,  who,  upon  reading  a  philosopfaical 
discourse  before  a  public  assembly  at  Adiens^  and  ob- 
serving, that,  except  Plato,  the  whole  compaay  had 
left;  him,  continued,  notwithstanding,  to  read'  on, .  and 
said  that  Plato  alone  was  audience  sufficient  for  tea. 
-  It  is  otherwise  with  the  man  of  excessive  sdSffli" 
mation.  The  wise  men  who  see  him  the  nearest^  ad* 
mire  him  the  least  Amidst  the  intoxication  of 
perity,  their  sober  and  just  esteem  ialb  so  far « 
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of  the  extravagance  of  his  own  self-admiration^  that 
he  regards  it  as  mere  malignity  and  envy.  He  sus- 
pects his  best  friends;  their  company  becomes  offen- 
sive to  him;  he  drives  them  from  his  presence;  and 
oflen  rewards  their  services  not  only  with  ingratitude, 
but  with  cruelty  and  injustice:  he  abandons  his  confi- 
dence to  flatterers  and  traitors,  who  pretend  to  idolize 
his  vanity  and  presumption ;  and  (hat  character  which 
in  the  beginning,  though  in  some  respects  defective, 
was,  upon  the  whole,  both  amiable  and  respectable, 
becomes  contemptible  and  odious  in  the  end.  Amidst 
the  intoxication  of  prosperity,  Alexander  killed  Clytus, 
for  having  preferred  the  exploits  of  his  father  PhiUp 
to  his  own;  put  CaUsthenes  to  death  in  torture,  for 
having  refused  to  adore  him  in  tlie  Persian  manner; 
and  murdered  the  great  friend  of  his  father,  the  vene- 
rable Parmenio,  afler  having,  upon  the  most  gi'ound 
less  suspicions,  sent  first  to  the  torture^  and  after- 
wards to  the  scaffold,  the  only  remaining  son  of  that 
old  man,  the  rest  having  all  before  died  in  his  own 
service.  This  was  that  Parmenio  of  whom  Philip 
used  to  say,  that  the  Athenians  were  very  fortunate 
who  could  find  ten  generals  every  year,  while  he  him 
self)  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  could  never  find 
one  but  Parmenio.  It  was  upon  the  vigilance  and  at- 
tention of  Uiis  Parmenio  tliat  he  reposed  at  all  times 
with  confidence  and  security,  and,  in  his  hours  of 
mirth  and  jollity,  used  to  say,  let  us  drink,  my  friends, 
we  may  do  it  with  safety,  for  Parmemo  never  dnnks. 
It  wa;s  this  same  Parmenio,  with  whose  presence  and 
counsel,  it  had  been  said,  Alexander  gained  all  his 
victories;  and  without  whose  presence  and  counsel  he 
had  never  gained  a  single  victory.    The  humble,  ad- 


f^a.  He  cafl  h  pndeor  raactr:  oso  wonfe.  W dl 
the  ban-  ahnn,  aw)  the  Eonner  fer  me  mmeipM 
rf>tve  in  their  CMa&iaz  2  coa^id^rable  dearie  cfUM 

Those  two  sic**,  however,  tboo^  r.  .iBtiift 
v»fne  respects,  as  t>ein^  fcpcfth  modificari-jfts  of'acesa 
v^lf-*^Bnation.  art  yet  in  manj'  respects,  wiy  dift 
ftnt  from  one  am^lher.  # 

The  proad  man  i<>  sincere,  and.  in  the  bottuB^ 
heart,  is  conrinced  of  his  o«n  superiorirr:  tbMp* 
niay  Hornctimcfl  be  difficult  to  guess  ap(m  nfail^ 
conviction  is  founded.  He  nnshes  you  to  riewhi 
no  other  ti^ht  than  that  in  which,  when  he  plac^sU 
Hftlfinjoiir  situation,  he  reaJlj  views  himself:  i»^ 
mancls  DO  nifirc  of  you  than  what  be  thinks  j 
If  you  appear  not  to  respect  him  as  be  respcctiil 
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9elf,  he  is  more  offended  than  mortified,  and  fteh  the 
sanie  indignant  resentment  as  if  he  had  suffered  a  real 
injury.  He  does  not  even  then,  however,  deign  to  ex^ 
plain  the  grounds  of  his  own  pretensions:  he  disdains 
to  court  your  esteem:  he  affects  even  to  despise  it,  and 
endeavours  to  maintain  his  assumed  station,  not  so 
much  by  making  you  sensible  of  his  superiority,  as  of 
your  own  meanness:  he  seems  to  wish,  not  so  much 
to  excite  your  esteem  for  himself,  as  to  mortify  that  for 
ffovrself. 

The  vain  man  is  not  sincere,  and,  in  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  is  very  seldom  convinced  of  that  superiority 
ivrhich  he  wishes  you  to  ascribe  to  him.    He  wishes 
u  to  view  him  in  much  more  splendid  colours  than 
e  in  which,  when  he  places  liimsclf  in  your  situa- 
i,  and  supposes  you  to  know  all  that  he  knows,  he 
really  view  himself.    TVTien  you  appear  to  view 
,  therefore,  in  different  colours,  perhaps  in  his  pro- 
ir  colours,  he  is  much  more  mortified  than  offended. 
e  grounds  of  his  claim  to  that  character  which  he 
es  you  to  ascribe  to  him,  he  takes  every  opportu- 
of  displaying,  both  by  the  most  ostentatious  and 
necessary  exhibition  of  the  good  qualities  and  ac- 
lishments  which  he  possesses  in  some  tolerable 
e,  and  sometimes  even  by  ialse  pretensions  to 
which  he  either  possesses  in  no  degree,  or  in  so 
slender  a  degree  that  he  may  well  enough  be  said 
fiossess  them  in  no  degree.     Far  from  despising 
esteem,  he  courts  it  with  the  most  anxious  assi- 
Far  from  wishing  to  mortify  your  self-estima- 
lP>t>j  he  is  happy  to  cherish  it,  in  hopes  that  in  return 
Wl»  will  cherish  his  ohh.     He  flatters  in  order  to  be 
ered :  he  studies  to  please,  and  endeavours  to  bribe 
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miriiig^  and  Iktttmg  firiendSy  wImna  AliinaJwJift  io- 
power  and  authoritj  bdiind  him>  cBnded^lui 
among  themselves,  and  after  hafing  ibiia  vobbed 
family  .and  kindred  of  their  inheritance,  pvt,  om  aftii 
another,  eyery  sin^  surviving  individaa|b  of 
wfaedier  male  or  female,  to  death. 

We  fireiipientljr,  not  only  pardon,  but 
ter  into  and  qrmpaihize  vntfi  the  ezceasiv^aol^eaiim- 
tion  of  those  splendid  characters  in  v?faicl|  vn  ^Aun^ 
a  great  and  distinguished  superiority  abofe  the  ooaif 
non  level  of  mankind.  We  call  Hmmb  ^piiiid»  msg^ 
^  nanimous,  and  hi^b^ninded;  words  whidi;  aH  iHPolftt 
m  their  meaning  a  considerable  degree  of  pnisa  anA 
admiration.  But  we  cannot  enter  into  and 
witfa  the  excesrive  self^stimation  oftfaoae 
in  which  we  can  discern  no  such  distinguidied 
ority.  We  are  disgusted  and  revolted  by  it;  andit  is 
with  some  difficulty  that  we  can  either  pardon  sr  srf» 
fer  it  We  call  it  pride  or  vanity;  two  words,  oiwbiA 
the  latter  always,  and  the  former  for  the  mostpai^  in- 
volve in  their  meaning  a  considerable  degree  of  Usm^ 

Those  two  vices,  however,  though  resembling  hi 
some  respects,  as  being  both  modifications  of  eicessms 
self-estimation,  are  yet,  in  many  respects,  veiy  difin^ 
ent  from  one  another. 

The  proud  man  is  sincere,  and,  in  the  bottMi  of  hia 
heart,  is  convinced  of  his  own  superiority;  4iou{|^  it 
may  sometimes  be  difficult  to  guess  upon  iriiat  tjbal 
conviction  is  founded.  He  wishes  you  to  view  him  hi 
no  odier  Ugfat  than  that  in  which,  when  he  places  him»' 
self  in  your  situation,  he  really  views  himself:  he  dt^ 
mands  Jio  more  of  you  than  what  he  thinks  jurtioi* 
If  you  appear  not  to  respect  him  w  fae 
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self,  he  is  more  offended  than  mortified,  and  feels  the 
same  indignant  resentment  as  if  he  had  sufiered  a  real 
injury.  He  does  not  even  then,  however,  deign  to  ex- 
plain the  grounds  of  his  o^vn  pretensions:  he  disdains 
to  court  your  esteem:  he  afiects  even  to  despise  it,  and 
endeavours  to  maintain  his  assumed  station,  not  so 
much  by  making  you  sensible  of  his  superiority,  as  of 
your  own  meanness:  he  seems  to  wish,  not  so  much 
to  excite  your  esteem  for  ImMelf,  as  to  mortify  that  for 
yourself. 

The  vain  man  is  not  sincere,  and,  in  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  is  very  seldom  convinced  of  that  superiority 
which  he  wishes  you  to  ascribe  to  him.  He  wishes 
you  to  view  him  in  much  more  splendid  colours  than 
those  in  which,  when  he  places  himself  in  your  situa- 
tion, and  supposes  you  to  know  all  that  he  knows,  he 
can  really  view  himself.  When  you  appear  to  view 
him,  therefore,  in  different  colours,  perhaps  in  his  pro- 
per colours,  he  is  much  more  mortified  than  offended. 
The  grounds  of  his  claim  to  that  character  which  he 
wishes  you  to  ascribe  to  him,  he  takes  every  opportu- 
nity of  displaying,  both  by  the  most  ostentatious  and 
unnecessary  exhibition  of  the  good  qualities  and  ac- 
complishments which  he  possesses  in  some  tolerable 
degree,  and  sometimes  even  by  ialse  pretensions  to 
those  which  he  either  possesses  in  no  degree,  or  in  so 
very  slender  a  degree  that  he  may  well  enough  be  said 
to  possess  them  in  no  degree.  Far  from  despising 
your  esteem,  he  courts  H  with  the  most  anxious  assi- 
duity. Far  from  wishing  to  mortify  your  self-estima- 
tion, he  is  happy  to  cherish  it,  in  hopes  that  in  return 
you  will  cherish  his  own.  He  flatters  in  order  to  br 
flattered:  he  studies  to  please,  and  endeavours  to  bribe 
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yoa  into  a  good  opinion  of  him  hf  pofiteness  nd  eom- 
plaisaiice,  and  sometimes  even  1^  real  and  easential 
good  offices^  fliou^  often  displayed,  perhaps^  with  nn- 
necessaiy  ostentation. 

The  vain  man  sees  the  respect  which  is  glatdto  rank 
and  fortmie^  and  wishes  to  usmrp  this  respect^.as  wel 
as  that  for  talents  and  virtues.  EGs  dresa^  his  e^ 
pag^  Ins  way  of  living,  according,  allaniHmnce  bodi 
a  hi^i6r  rank  and  a  greater  fortime  than  raaflty  bdong 
to  him;  and  in  order  to  support  this  foolidi  ioqiositicm 
for  a  few  years  in  the  beginning  of  his  Kfi^  he  often 
reduces  hfanself  to  poverty  and  distrete  loii^'bei^ 
the  end  of  it  As  long  as  he  can  contmue  his  expense^ 
however,  his  vanity  is  delisted  with  viewing  bimsrilC 
Hot  in  the  lig^t  in  which  you  would  view  him  if  yw 
knew  all  that  he  knows^  but  in  that  in  which,  he  inuiK 
gines,  he  has,  by  his  own  address,  induced  you  actu- 
ally to  view  him.  Of  all  the  illusions  of  vanity,  this 
is,  periicqps,  the  most  common.  Obscure  strangers  who 
visit  foreign  countries,  or  who,  from  a  remote  province, 
come  to  visit,  for  a  short  time,  the  capital  of  Qa&r  own 
country,  most  frequently  attempt  to  practise  it  The 
folly  of  the  attempt,  though  always  very  great,  and 
most  unworthy  of  a  man  of  sense,  may  not  be  alto- 
gether so  great  upon  such  as  upon  most  other  occa- 
sions. If  their  stay  is  short,  they  may  escape  any  dis- 
graceful detection;  and,  after  indulging  their  vamty  for 
a  few  months  or  a  few  years,  they  may  return  to  their 
own  homes,  and  repair,  by  future  parsimony,  the  waste 
of  their  past  profusion. 

.  The  proud  man  can  very  seldom  be  accused  of  this 
folly.  His  sense  of  his  own  dignity  renders  him  care- 
M  to  preserve  his  independency,  and,  when  Ins  fbrtnne 
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happens  not  to  be  large,  though  he  wishes  to  be  de« 
cent,  he  studies  to  be  frugal  and  attentive  in  all  his 
expenses.  The  ostentatious  expense  of  the  vain  man 
is  highly  offensive  to  him.  It  outshines,  perhaps,  his 
ovirn.  It  provokes  his  indignation  as  an  insolent  as- 
sumption of  a  rank  which  is  by  no  means  due;  and 
he  never  talks  of  it  without  loading  it  with  the  harsh* 
est  and  severest  reproaches. 

The  proud  man  does  not  always  feel  hi^mself  at  his 
ease  in  the  company  of  his  equals,  and  still  less  in 
that  of  his  superiors.  He  cannot  lay  down  his  lofly 
pretensions,  and  the  countenance  and  conversation  of 
such  company  overawe  him  so  much  that  he  dare  not 
display  them:  he  has  recourse  to  humbler  company, 
for  which  he  has  Uttle  respect,  which  he  would  not 
willingly  choose,  and^  which  is  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  him;  that  of  his  inferiors,  his  flatterers,  and  depen- 
dants: he  seldom  visits  his  superiors,  or  if  he  does,  it 
is  rather  to  show  that  he  is  entitled  to  Uve  in  such  com- 
pany, than  for  any  real  satisfaction  that  he  enjoys  in 
it  It  is,  as  lord  Clarendon  says  of  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del, that  he  sometimes  went  to  court,  because  he  could 
there  only  find  a  greater  man  than  himself;  but  that 
he  went  very  seldom,  because  he  found  there  a  greater 
man  than  himself 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  vain  man.  He  courts 
the  company  of  his  superiors  as  much  as  the  proud 
man  shuns  it.  Their  splendour,  he  seems  to  think, 
reflects  a  splendour  upon  those  who  are  much  about 
them.  He  haunts  the  courts  of  kings  and  the  levees 
of  ministers,  and  gives  himself  the  air  of  being  a  can- 
didate for  fortune  and  preferment,  when,  in  reality,  he 

possesses  the  much  more  precious  happiness,  if  he 
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knew  bow  to  enjoy  it,  of  wrt  being  oiie:,  he  »ftiid  of 
being  admitted  to  tfie  tobies  of  the grent^  and  stiUniore 
fimd  of  magnifying  to  other  people  the  fikimiiiari^  wtth 
which  he  is  honoured  there:  he  associates  himseU^.m 
much  as  lie  can,  with  fashionable  peofrie^iih  tho«| 
who  are  supposed  to  direct  the  public  opinion^  wifli 
the  witty,  with  the  learned,  mtfa  the  pi^Nilar;  and  ha 
shuns  the  company  of  Ids  best  friends^  whenevw  the, 
feiy  unc^tain  current  of  public  favour  happens  to  nu 
in  any  respect  against  them.  With  the  people  to  whom 
he  wishes  to  recommend  himself,  he  is  imC  always  veiy 
delicate  about  the  means  which  he  employa  for  that 
purpoee;  unnecessaiy  ostentation,  groundless  pn^taa- 
lionsi  constant  assentetian,  frequently  flatteiy,  thom^ 
ibr  the  most  part  a  pleasant  and  a  sprig^i^y  flnltaif^ 
and  iFery  seUbm  the  gross  and  fulsome  flattny'^dC^ 
parasite.  The  proud  man,  on  the  contrary,  went 
flatters,  and  is  frequently  scarce  civil  to  any  bodjr. . 

Notwithstanding  all  its  groundless  pretension^  hovi- 
ever,  vanity  is  almost  always  a  sprightly  and  a  gay,  and 
vary  often  a  good-naturod  passion;  pride  is  abvaysa 
grave,  a  sullen,  and  a  severe  one.  Even  the  falsdioodl 
of  the  vain  man  are  all  innocent  falsehood^  meairt  ti 
raise  himself,  not  to  lower  other  people.  To  do  thi 
proud  man  justice,  he  very  seldom  stoops  to  the  bMK 
ness  of  falsehood.  When  he  does,  however,  hisfibe- 
hoods  are  by  no  means  so  innocent  Thqr  we  4ft 
mischievous,  and  meant  to  lower  other  people.  Bbil, 
full  of  indignation  at  the  unjust  superiority,  as  helbaAl 
it,  wliich  is  given  to  them:  he  views  them  willi  uutf 
nity  and  envy,  and,  in  talking  of  them,  ofim  cadaHp 
ours,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  extenuate  and  lessen  ifpW 
ever  are  the  grounds  iqion  which  their  auperioi%4 
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supposed  to  be  founded.  Whatever  tales  are  circulated 
to  their  disadvantage,  though  he  seldom  forges  them 
himself,  yet  he  often  takes  pleasure  in  believing  them, 
is  by  no  means  unwilling  to  repeat  them,  and  even 
sometimes  with  some  degree  of  exaggeration.  The 
worst  falsehoods  of  vanity  are  all  what  we  call  white 
lies;  those  of  pride,  whenever  it  condescends  to  false- 
hood, are  all  of  the  opposite  complexion. 

Our  dislike  to  pride  and  vanity  generally  disposes  us 
to  rank  the  persons  whom  we  accuse  of  those  vices 
rather  below  than  above  the  common  level.  In  this 
judgment,  however,  I  think,  we  are  most  frequently  in 
the  wrong,  and  that  both  the  proud  and  the  vain  man 
are  often  (perhaps  for  the  most  part)  a  good  deal  above 
it;  though  not  near  so  much  as  either  the  one  really 
thinks  himself)  or  as  the  other  wishes  you  to  think  him. 
If  we  compare  them  with  their  own  pretensions,  they 
may  appear  the  just  objects  of  contempt  But  when 
we  compare  them  with  what  the  greater  part  of  their 
rivals  and  competitors  really  are,  they  may  appear 
quite  otherwise,  and  very  much  above  the  common 
level.  Where  there  is  this  real  superiority,  pride  is 
frequently  attended  with  many  respectable  virtues;  with 
truth,  with  integrity,  witfi  a  high  sense  of  honour,  with 
cordial  and  steady  friendship,  with  the  most  inflexible 
firmness  and  resolution;  vanity,  with  many  amiaUe 
ones;  with  humanity,  with  politeness,  with  a  desire  to 
oblige  in  all  little  matters,  and  sometimes  with  a  real 
generosity  in  great  ones;  a  generosity,  however,  which 
it  often  wislies  to  display  in  the  most  splendid  cokmrs 
that  it  can.  By  their  rivals  and  enemies,  the  French, 
in  the  last  century,  were  accused  of  vanity;  the  Span- 
iards, of  pride;  and  foreign  nations  were  disposed  to 
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consider  the  one  as  the  mcfre  andaMe^  die  odKr  as  (he 
more  reqiectable  people. 

The  words  vain  and  vomfy  are  never  taken  in  a 
good  sense.  We  sometimes  say  of  a  man,  when  we 
are  talking  of  him  in  goodrhumoor,  that  he  is  the  better 
Sot  his  vanity,  or  that  his  vanity  is  more  diverCbg  ttaa 
offensive;  but  we  still  consider  it  as  a  fiiible  and  a 
ridicule  in  hb  character. 

The  words  proud  and  pride,  on  the  oontraiy,  aie 
sometin^  taken  in  a  good  sense.  We  freqaently  say  of 
a  man,  that  he  is  too  proud,  or  that  he  hu  too  much 
noble  pride,  ever  to  suffer  himself  to  do  a  mean  thing. 
Pride  is,  in  this  case,  confounded  with  magnanimity. 
Aristotle,  a  philosopher  who  certainly  knew  the  workt 
in  drawing  the  character  of  a  magnanimous  man, 
paints  him  with  many  features  which,  in  the  two  hat 
centuries,  were  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Spanish  i 
character;  that  he  was  deliberate  in  all  his  resolutions; 
slow,  and  even  tardy,  in  all  his  actions;  that  his  voice 
was  grave,  his  speech  deliberate,  his  step  and  motion 
slow;  that  he  appeared  indolent  and  even  slothful^  not 
at  all  disposed  to  bustle  about  little  matters,  but  to  act 
with  the  most  determined  and  vigorous  resolution  upon 
all  great  and  illustrious  occasions;  that  he  was  not  t 
lover  of  danger,  or  forward  to  expose  himself  to  Iktle 
dangers,  but  to  great  dangers;  and  that,  when  he  ex-  | 
posed  himself  to  danger,  he  was  altogether  regardless 
of  his  life. 

The  proud  man  is  commonly  too  well  contented 
with  himself  to  think  that  his  character  requires 
any  amendment  The  man  who  feels  himself  all-pe^ 
feet,  naturally  enough  despises  all  further  improvemeuL 
His  self-sufficiency  and  absuid  conceit  of  his  om 
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superiority,  commonly  attend  him  from  his  youth  to 
his  most  advanced  age;  and  he  dies,  as  Hamlet  says, 
with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head,  unanointed,  una- 
neaied. 

It  is  frequently  quite  otherwise  with  the  vain  man. 
The  desire  of  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  other  people, 
when  for  qualities  and  talents  which  are  the  natural  and 
proper  objects  of  esteem  and  admiration ;  is  the  real 
love  of  true  glory;  a  passion  which,  if  not  the  very  best 
passion  of  human  nature,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
Vanity  is  very  frequently  no  more  than  an  attempt  pre- 
maturely to  usurp  that  glory  before  it  is  due.  Though 
your  son,  under  five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  should 
be  but  a  coxcomb,  do  not,  upon  that  account,  despair 
of  his  becoming,  before  he  is  forty,  a  very  wise  and 
worthy  man,  and  a  real  proficient  in  all  those  talents 
and  virtues  to  which,  at  present,  he  may  only  be  an 
ostentatious  and  empty  pretender.  The  great  secret 
of  education  is  to  direct  vanity  to  proper  objects. 
Never  suffer  him  to  value  himself  upon  trivial  accom- 
plishments. But  do  not  always  discourage  his  pre- 
tensions to  those  that  are  of  real  importance.  He 
would  not  pretend  to  them  if  he  did  not  earnestly  de- 
sire to  possess  them.  Encourage  this  desire;  afford 
him  every  means  to  facilitate  the  acquisition;  and  do 
not  take  too  much  offence,  although  he  should  some- 
times assume  the  air  of  having  attained  it  a  little  be- 
fore the  time. 

Such,  I  say,  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  pride  and  vanity,  when  each  of  them  acts  according 
to  its  proper  character.  But  the  proud  man  is  often 
vain;  and  the  vain  man  is  often  proud.  Nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  that  the  man  who  thinks  much 
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nore  highlr  of  himself  than  he  desenrps,  should  wish 
ttat  other  people  should  think  still  more  liighlyof  him; 
or  that  the  man,  who  nishes  that  other  people  shouhl 
think  more  highly  of  him  than  he  thinks  of  himself, 
should,  at  the  same  time,  think  much  more  highlr  of 
himself  than  he  deserves.     Those  two  vices  being 
qnently  hlended  in  the  same  character,  tlie  ch; 
tstics  of  both  are  necessarily  confounded:  and  ire 
times  tiiid  the  superficial  and  impetlinent  ostral 
of  vanity  joined  to  the  most  malignant  and  derisire 
solciiCe  of  pride.     We  are  sometimes,  upon  that 
cotml,  at  a  loss  how  to  rank  a  particular  character,  or 
fi-hetlier  to  place  it  among  the  proud  or  among  the 
rain. 

Men  of  merit  considerably  above  the  common  lewl 
sometimes   imder-^atc   as  net!    as    orer-rate  tiifsat^ 
selves.     Sucli   characters,  though  not  very  tfigufiiB^'l 
are  often,  in  private  society,  far  from  being  fis&Eree-  1 
able,     His  comiianions  all  feel  themselves  much  ai  ' 
their  ease  in  t!ie  society  of  a  man  so  perfectly  modrtt  | 
and    unassuming.     If   those    companions.    ho\T?w<    ! 
have  not  both  more  discernment  and    more  generosW 
than  ordinary,  though  tiiey  may  have  some  kindnfs  J 
/iir  him,    they   have   seldom  much    respect;  and  l)» 
warmth  of  their  kindness  is  very  seldom   sufficiefllLto 
compensate  the  coldness  of  their  respect.     Menofiw 
more  llian  ordinary  discernment  never  rate  anjpeTSon 
higher  than  he  appeai-s  to  rate  hiniseU".      He  seems 
doubtful  himself,  they  say,  whether  he   is  perfectly  ft 
for  such  a  situation  or  such  an  office,  and  iimuediatdr 
give  the  preference  to  some  impudent  blockhead,  nto 
entertains    no    doubt  abont   his   otvn    qualiScationi 
Though  they  should  have  discwnment,  yeU  U'  "J^ 
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want  generosi^,  they  never  fail  to  lake  advantage  of 
his  simplicity^  and  to  assume  over  him  an  impertinent 
superiority^  which  they  are  by  no  means  entitled  to. 
His  good  nature  may  enable  him  to  bear  this  for  some 
time;  but  he  grows  weary  at  last,  and  frequently  when 
it  is  too  late,  and  when  that  rank  which  he  ought  to 
have  assumed  is  lost  irrecoverably,  and  usurped,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  own  backwardness,  by  some  of  his  more 
forward,  though  much  less  meritorious  companions. 
A  man  of  this  character  must  have  been  very  fortunate 
in  the  early  choice  of  his  companions,  if,  in  going 
through  the  world,  he  meets  always  widi  fair  justice, 
even  from  those  whom,  for  his  own  past  kindness,  he 
mi^it  have  some  reason  to  consider  as  his  best  friends; 
and  a  youth,  too  unassuming  and  too  unambitious,  is 
frequently  followed  by  an  insignificant,  complaining, 
and  discontented  old  age. 

Those  unfortunate  persons  whom  nature  has  form- 
ed a  good  deal  below  the  conmion  level,  seem  some* 
times  to  rate  themselves  still  more  below  it  tiian  they 
really  are.  This  humility  appears  sometimes  to  sink 
them  into  idiotism.  Whoever  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
examine  idiots  with  attention,  will  find,  that,  in  many 
of  them,  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  are  by  no 
means  weaker  than  in  several  other  people,  who, 
though  acknowledged  to  be  dull  and  stupid,  are  not, 
by  any  body,  accounted  idiots.  Many  idiots,  with  no 
more  than  ordinary  education,  have  been  tau^t  to 
read,  write,  and  account  tolerably  well.  Many  per- 
sons, never  accounted  idiots,  notwithstanding  the  most 
careful  education,  and  notwithstanding  that,  in  their 
advanced  age,  they  ha^e  had  spirit  enough  to  attempt 
to  leam  what  tiieir  early  education  had  not  taught  them. 


4U.        -  #  9tfn9R!Rnm  of  mtcK. 

hnw  never  been  able  to  acquire,  id  any  bjni^ile  de- 
grve,  ail)'  uac  of  those  tbree  acconi|tli£iii»e&t&.  Bj 
an  tniitiiict  of  pride,  bowerar,  they  set  ifaem^eiFe^  npM 
a  lt?vd  with  their  equals  in  age  and  sknalioiL  ai^ 
widi  courage  and  firmness,  maiutain  their  proper  sO- 
tion  anions;  thtrir  companions.  Bj  an  oppoailc  iiedKl 
the  idiot  feels  himself  below  eveiy  companj  ii^  nticfc 
yoD  can  introduce  him.  Ill  usage,  to  whk^  he  b  a- 
I  treaibt}'  UaUe,  is  capable  of  throwing  hia  mto  UK 
moKt  \ioleui  fits  of  rage  and  fury.  Btn  Osgood  usage, 
BO  kindness  or  indulgence,  can  ever  raJscln*  Bi  oofr 
vrme  frith  >uu  as  your  equal.  If  you  caatn^hiBH  i 
cati«frsf  n-ith  you  at  all.  however,  jen  vA  find  ' 
frequently  his  anstters  sufficiently  pertincBL  »ai  m 
sensible-.  Bat  they  are  alwajrs  stamped  nidi  a  t&stari  ' 
coBScioasoess  of  his  own  great  inferiariiy.  ii 

He  Mem»  to  shrink,  and,  as  it  were,  te  iHicfii^ 
ymn-  look  and  conversation,  and  to  feci  «ln  ht 
l>l»ii->  hinistlf  iu  your  ^tuation,  that  nonrj 
\tvar  H])jUUTni  condesc^-nT^ion.  you  cannot  h^ 
inj;  hini  a!>  tmuien.'^h  below  you.  Some  idiota,pBhp 
Ae  ^Aler  pari,  seem  to  be  so.  chiefly  or  abigeii^ 
fKw)  a  ccnain  numbness  or  torpdin-  in  tie  haioai 
ihr  iiD>)rn^landiD^.  But  there  are  others,  is  vboto  tbst 
l!n-uh)r>  6ii  not  aj^ar  more  torpid  or  benomhedlkHii 
ttuun)  i-chcr  po^ic  «  bo  are  not  accounted  i&A  JK 
ihAl  institK-t  ol~  pride,  necessary  lo  suuNinthnipB 
JU)  eqoidih  With  iheir  brethren,  seems  sotab  s^BI 
m  dtr  f^mner.  and  not  in  the  laoer. 

T1v»l  dr^rrre  of  K4f«scimanoa.  ibtsriacc,  miock  a* 
tnhuii^  HHisi  t,-i  ibf  bi^ifM&ess  ai^  c^UeuneM  d'il 
porv.!!.  tiiuiT4rlC  s<yius  hkewise  tuos  msre^atit  b  tf 
tfM|»anukl  ^pcctUitf -    The  oua  k^b  fstmtfff  ^^ 


\ 
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3  he  ought,  and  ncf  more  than  he  ought,  seldom  fails 
obtain  from  other  peopTe  all  the  esteem  that  he  him* 
^If  thinks  due.  He  desires  no  more  than  is  Auk  to 
im,  and  he  rests  upon  it  with  complete  satisfaction. 
The  proud  and  the  vain  man,  on  the  contrary,  are 
instantly  dissatisfied.  The  one  is  tormented  with  in- 
ignation  at  the  unjust  superiority,  as  he  thinkis  it,  of 
thcr  people.  The  otiier  is  in  continual  dread  of  the 
lame  which,  he  foresees,  would  attend  upon  the  de- 
letion of  his  groundless  pretensions.  Even  the  ex-  ^^ 
'avagant  pretensions  of  the  man  of  real  magnanimi- 
r,  though,  when  supported* by  splendid  abilities  and 
irtues,  and,  above  all,  by  good  fortune,  they  impose 
pon  the  multitude,  whose  applauses  he  little  regards, 
0  not  impose  up6n  those  wise  men  whose  approba- 
on  he  can  only  value,  and  whose  esteem  he  is  most 
nxious  to  acquire.  He  feels  that  they  see  through, 
nd  suspects  that  they  despise  his  excessive  presump- 
on;  and  he  often  suffers  the  cruel  misfortune  of  be- 
oming,  first  the  jealous  and  secret,  and  at  last  the 
pen,  furious,  and  vindictive  enemy  of  those  very  per- 
ons,  whose  friendship  it  would  have  given  him  the 
:reatest  happiness  to  enjoy  with  unsuspicious  security. 
Though  our  dislike  to  the  proud  and  the  vain  often 
lisposes  us  to  rank  them  rather  below  than  above  their 
iroper  station,  yet,  unless  we  are  provoked  by  some 
^articular  and  personal  impertinence,  we  very  seldom 
'enture  to  use  them  ill.  In  conmion  cases,'  we  en- 
ieavour,  for  our  own  ease,  fttther  to  acquiesce,  and, 
IS  well  as  we  can,  to  acconmiodate  ourselves  to  their 
oily.  But,  to  the  man  who  under-rates  himself,  unless 
ve  have  both  more  discernment  and  more  generosity 

han  belong  to  ihe  greater  part  of  men,  we  seldom 

Si    . 


•/ 


fid)  to  do,  at  kas^  all  t^e  iiyasdQe  wnich.lia  does ito 
himself  anfl  fin^uentfy  a  great  deal  more.  Be  is  not 
onljr  nuxre  iuiha{qpy  in  hb  own  fedingp  Ann . either  the, 
proud  or  the  vain^  but  he  is  much  more  liable  to  evoy 
sort  of  in  usage  from  other  g^lo*  In nknostdci^ 
ses,  it  is  better  to  be  a  fitde  too  proiidt  dian,  in  aiy 
respect  too  hunUe;  and,  in  the  sentiment  of  id^ 
estimation,  some.degree  of  excess  seema^v  bAthtol^ 
0  person  binAelf  sind  to  the  impartiij .  qpectntor,  ts^bi 
less  ^si^preeaUe  than  any  degree  of  defect :. . 

In  this,  tfaorefiHre^  as  well  as  in  every  oAor  emotion  ' 
passion  andiiahit^  die  dqpree  that  is  most  agp^^Kii*  to 
flie  inqiartial.  qpectator  is  likewise  mosi^i^^riMiUe  to 
tibe  person  himself;  and  accordindy  as,  either  tte.ai^ 
cess  or.  the  de^^  is^ least  offimsire  to  die  fokwaify^ 


either  the  oii» '  or  die  other  is  m  proportion  least 
greeabie  to  the  latter. 


i 
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CONCLUSION  OF  ^HE  SIXTH  PART. 

Concern  for  our  Wn  happiness  recommends  to 
us  the  virtue  of  prudence;  conceiii  for  that  of  other 
people,  the  virtues  of  justice  and»beneficence;of  v\rhich, 
the  one  restrains  us  from  hurting,  the  other  prompts 
us  to  promote  that  happiness.  Independent  of  any 
regard  either  to  what  are,  or  to  what  ought  to  be,  or 
to  what,  upon  a  certain  condition,  would  be,  the  senti^ 
ments  of  other  people,  the  first  of  those  three  virtues 
is  originally  recommended  to 'us  by  our  selfish,  the 
other  two  by  our  benevolent  affections.  Regard  Vb  the 
sentiments  of  other  people,  however,  comes  afterwards, 
both  to  enforce  and  to  direct  the  practice  of  all  those 
tt  virtues ;  and  no  man  during,  either  the  whole  course 
of  his  lifo,  or  that  of  any  considerable  part  of  it,  ever 
trod  steadily  and  uniformly  in  the  patiis  of  prudence, 
of  justice,  or  of  proper  beneficence,  whose  conduct 
was  not  principally  directed  by  a  regard  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  supposed  impartial  spectator,  of  the 
great  inmate  of  the  breast,  fhe  great  judge  ai^d  arbiter 
of  conduct  If^  in  the  course  of  the  day,  we  have 
swerved  in  any  respect  from  the  rules  v^ich  he  pre- 
sci^ibes  to  us;  if. we  have  either  exceeded  or  relaxed 
in  bur  frugality;  if  we  have  either  exceeded  or  relax- 
'  ed  in  our  industry;  if,  through  passion  or  inadverten- 
cy, we  have  hurt  in  any  respect  the  interest  or  happi- 
ness of  our  neighbour;  if  we  have  ne^ected  a  plam 
and  proper  opportunity  of  promoting  that  interest  and 
happiness;  it  is  this  inmate  who,  in  tlie  evening,  calla 
us  to  an  account  for  all  those  omissions  and  violations, 
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but  only  reserves  its  gratification  for  a  more  safe  op- 
portunity. But  the  man  who^  in  relating  to  some  other 
person  the  injury  which  has  been  done  to  him,  feels  at 
once  the  fury  of  his  passion  cooled  and  becalmed  by 
sympathy  with  the  more  moderate  sentiments  of  his 
companion,  who  at  once  adopts  those  more  moderate 
sentiments,  and  comes  to  view  that  injury,  not  in  the 
black  and  atrocious  colours  in  whicji  he  had  originally 
beheld  it,  but  in  the  much  milder  and  fairer  light  in 
which  his  companion  naturaUy  views  it;  not  only  re- 
strains, but  in  some  measure  subdues,  his  anger.  The 
passion  becomes  really  less  than  it  was  befove,  and 
less  capable  of  exciting  him  to  the  laolent  and  bloody 
revenge  which  at  first,  perhaps,  he  .might  have  thought 
of  inflicting. 

Those  passions  which  are  restraine4  by  the  sense 
of  propriety,  are  all  in  some  degree  moderated  and 
subdued  by  it  But  those  which  are  restrained  only 
by  prudential  considerations  of  ady  kind, '  are,  on  the 
contrary,  frequentiy  inflamed  by  the  resti*aint,  and 
sometimes  (long  after  the  provocation  given,  and  when 
nobody  is  thinking  about  it)  burst  out  absurdly  and 
unexpectedly,  and  with  tenfold  fury  and  violence. 

Anger,  however,  as  well  as  every  other  passion, 
may,  upon  many  occasions,  be  very  properly  restrain- 
ed by  prudential  considerations.  Some  exertion  of 
manhood  and  self-conunand  is  even  necessary  for  this 
sort  of  restraint;  and  the  impartial  spectator  may 
sometimes  view  it  with  that  sort  of  cold  esteem  due  to 
that  species  of  conduct  which  he.  considers  as  a  mere 
matter  of  vulgar  prudence;  but  never  with  that  affec- 
tionate admiration  with  which  he  surveys  the  saim 
passions,  when,  by  the  sense  of  propriety,  they  are 
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moderated  and  subdued  to  what  he  himself  can  readi- 
ly enter  into.     In  the  former  species  of  restraint,  he 
may  frequently  discern  some  degree  of  propriety,  and, 
if  you  will^  even  of  virtue;  but  it  is  a  propriety  and 
virtue  of  a  much  inferior  order  to  those  which  he  al- 
ways feels  with  transport  and  admiration  in  the  latter. 
The  virtues  of  prudence,  justice,  and  beneficence^ 
have  no  tendency  tp  produce  any  but  the  most  agreea- 
ble effects.    Regard  to  those  effects,  as  it  or^nallj 
recommends  them  to  the  actor,  so  does  it  ailenvards 
to  the  impartial  spectator.     In  our  approbation  of  the 
charaoter  of  the  prudent  man,  we  feel,  with  peculiar 
complacency,  the*  security  which  he  must  enjoy  while 
he  walks  under  the  safeguanf  of  that  sedate  and  deliber- 
ate virtue.     In  our  approbation  of  the  character  of  the 
just  man,  we  f^el  with  equal  complacency,  the  security 
which  all  those  connected  witli  him,  whether  in  neigh- 
bourhood, society,  or  business,  must  derive  from  lus 
scrupulous  anxiety  ^never  either  to  hurt  or  offend.    In 
our  approbation  of  the  character  of  the  beneficent  man, 
we  enter  into  the  gratitude  of  all  those  who  are  within 
tlie  sphere  of  his  good  offices,  and  conceive  wfth  them 
tlie  higliest  sense  of  his  merit     In  our  approbation  of 
all  those  virtues,  our  sense  of  their  agreeable  effects, 
of  their  utility,  either  to  the  person  who  exercises  them, 
or  to  some  other  persons,  joins  with  our  sense  of  their 
propriety,  and  constitutes  always  a  considerable,  fre-  • 
quently  the  greater,  pail  of  that  approbation. 

But  in  our  approbation  of  the  virtues  of  self-com- 
mand, comjjlacQjicy  with  their  effects  sometimes  con- 
stitutes no  part,  and  frequently  but  a  small  par^  of 
that  approbation.  Those  effects  may  sometimes  be. 
agreeable,  and  sometimes  disagreeable;  and  though  owt 
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approbation  is  no  doubt  stronger  in  the  former  casc; 
it  is  by  no  means  altogether  destroyed  in  the  latter.. 
The  most  heroic  valour  may  be  employed  indifferently 
in  the  cause  either  of  justice  or  of  injustice;  and  though 
it  is  no  doubt  much  more  loved  and  admired  in  the 
former  xase,  it  still  appears  a  great  and  respectable 
(quality  even  in  the  latter.  In  that^  and  in  all  the 
other  virtues  of  self-command^  the  splendid  and  daz- 
zling  quality  seems  always  to  be  the  greatness  and 
steadiness  of  the  exertion,  and  the  strong  sense  pf  pro- 
priety which'  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  and  to 
maintain  that  exertion.  The  effects  are  too  often 
but  too  littie  regarded. 


.> 
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Op  systems  of  moral  philosophy;  coNsisxiiffc  of 

POUR   SECTIONS. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  QUESTIONS  WHICH  OUGHT  TO  BE    EXAMINED  III 
A   THEORY  OF  MORAL  SENTIMENTS, 

If  we  examine  the  most  celebrated  and  remarkable 
of  the  different  theories  which  have  been  given  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  origin  of  our  moral  ^ntiments, 
we  shall  find  that  almost  all  of  them  coincide  widi 
some  part  or  other  of  that  which  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  give  an  account  of;  and  that  if  every  dung 
which  has  already  been  said  be  fully  considered,  we 
shall  be  at  no  loss  to  explain  what  was  the  view  or 
aspect  of  nature  which  led  each  particular  author  to 
form  his  particular  system.  From  some « one  or 
other  of  those  principles  which  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  unfold,  every  system  of  morality  that  ever 
had  any  reputation  in  the  world  has,  perhaps,^  ulti- 
mately been  derived.  As  they  are  all  of  them,  in  this 
respecf,  founded  upon  natural  principles,  they  are  all  of 
them  in  some  measure  in  the  right.  But  as  many 
of  them  are  derived  from  a  partial  and  imperfect  view 
of  nature,  there  are  many  of  them  too  in  some  res- 
pects in  the  wrong. 

In  treating  of  the  principles  of  morals^,  there  are  two 
questions  to  be  considered.  First,  wherein  does  vi^ 
tue  consist?  or  whaliis  the  tpne  of  tenoper^  and  teiKur 
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of  conduct,  which  constitutes  the  excellent  and  praise- 
worthy character,  the  character  which  is  the  natural 
object  of  esteem,  honour,  and  approbation  ^  And,  se- 
condly, by  what  power  or  faculty  in  the  mind  is  it 
that  this  character,  whatever  it  be,  is  recommended  to 
us?  or,  in  other  words,  how  and  by  what  means  does 
it  come  to  pass,  that  the  mind  prefers  one  tenor  of 
conduct  to  another;  denominates  the  one  right  and  the 
other  wrong;  considers  the  one  as  the  object  of  appro- 
bation, honour,  and  reward,  and  the  other  of  blame, 
censure,  and  punishment?  j^ 

We  examine  the  first  question  when  we  consider 
whether  virtue  consists  in  benevolence,  as  Dr.  Hutch- 
eson  imagines;  or  in  acting  suitably  to  the  different  re- 
lations we  stand  in,  as  Dr.  Clarke  supposes;  or  in  the 
wise  and  prudent  pursuit  of  our  own  real  and  solid 
happiness,  as  has  been  the  opinion  of  othei-s. 

We  examine  the  second  question,  when  we  consider 
whether  the  virtuous  character,  whatever  it  consists 
in,  be  recommended  to  us  by  self-love,  which  makes 
us  perceive  that  this  character,  both  in  ourselves  and 
others,  tends  most  to  promote  our  own  private  interest; 
or  by  reason,  which  points  out  to  us  the  difference  be- 
tween one  character  and  another,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  it  does  that  between  truth  and  falsehood;  or  by 
a  peculiar  power  of  perception,  called  a  moral  sense, 
which  this  virtuous  character  gratifies  and  pleases,  as 
the  contrary  disgusts  and  displeases  it;  or,  last  of  all 
by  some  other  principle  in  human  nature,  such  as  a 
modification  of  sympathy,  or  the  like. 

I  shall  begin  with  considering  the  systems  which 
have  been  formed  concerning  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions, and  shall  proceed  afterwards  to  examine  those 
conceining  the  second. 


SECTION  IL 

Or  THB  DimSEIfT  ACCOUNTS  WHICH  RATE  BISIf  CMT8F 

OF  THE  If  ATDBB  OF  TIKTVB. 


^  INTRODUCTION. 

The  different  accopnts  fmich  have  been  given  of 
.MJjkf  the  nature  of  virtae^  or  of  the  temper  of  nuod  wliidi 
^^  oonsUtates  the  exceUent  and  praise-wortfajr  character^ 
may  be  reduced  to  three  different  classes.  Aocerdim 
to  mme^  the  virtuous  tenqper  of  mind  does  not  oowipt 
inanj  one  species  of  affections,  but  in  the  pni^^fi^ 
vemment  and  direction  of  all  our  affectioDS,  which  mqr 
be  either  virtuous  or  vicious,  accordii^  to  die  ob^ds 
which  they  pursue,  and  the  degree  of  vehemence  with 
which  they  pursue  them.  According  to  these  audi0rs> 
therefore,  virtue  consists  in  propriety. 

According  to  others,  virtue  consists  in  the  judicious 
pursuit  of  our  own  private  interest  and  happiness,  or 
in  the  proper  government  and  direction  of  diose  selfish 
affections  which  aim  solely  at  this  end.  In  the  ofNO- 
ion  of  these  authors,  therefore,  virtue  consists  in  pru- 
dence. 

Another  set  of  authors  make  virtue  consist  in  those 
affections  only  which  aim  at  the  happiness  of  others, 
not  in  those  which  aim  at  our  own.  According  to 
them,  therefore,  disinterested  benevolence  is  the  ovif 
motive  which  can  stamp  upon  any  action  the^  charac- 
ter of  virtue. 

The  character  of  virtue,  it  is  evident,  ifiust  either  be 
ascribed  indifferently  to  all  our  affections,  when  under 
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proper  government  and  direction^  or  it  must  be  confin- 
ed to  some  one  class  or  division  of  them.  The  great 
division  of  our  affections  is  into  the  selfish  and  the  be- 
nevolent If  the  character  of  virtue,  therefore,  can- 
not be  ascribed  indifferently  to  all  our  affections,  when 
under  proper  government  and  direction,  it  must  be  con- 
fined either  to  those  which  aim  directly  at  om*  own 
private  happmess,  or  to  those  which  aim  directly  at 
that  of  others.  If  virtue,  therefore,  does  not  consist 
in  proprie^,  it  must  consist  either  in  prudence  or  iU 
benevolence.  Besides  these  three,  it  is  scarce  possi- 
ble to  imagine  that  any  other  account  can  be  given  of 
the  nature  of  virtue.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  here- 
after how  all  the  other  accounts^  which  are  seemingly 
different  from  any  of  these,  coincide  at  bottom  with 
some  one  or  other  of  them. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  Oum  Sydems  which  make  Vtrtue  emmd  m  Pn- 

pritiy. 

According  to  Flato,  to  Aristotle,  and  to  Zmn, 
virtue  consists  in  the  propriety  of  conduct,  or  b  Ae 
suitableness  of  the  affection  from  which  we  act  to  Ae 
object  which  excites  it 
*^  L  In  the  s^tem  of  Plato,*  the  soul  is  esBsidwed 
as  something  like  a  littte  state  or  repubfic^  cmpoaed 
of  three  different  faculties  or  orders. 

The  first  is  die  judging  faculty,,  the  ftcultjF  irtmA 
determines  not  only  what  are  the  propw  means  fm 
attaining  any  end,  but  also  what  ends  are  lit  to  be 
pursued,  and  what  d^ree  of  relative  value  we  ought 
to  put  upon  each.  This  faculty  Plato  called,  as  it  is 
veiy  properly  called,  reason,  and  considered  it  as  whtf 
had  a  right  to  be  the  governing  principle  of  the  whole. 
Under  this  appellation,  it  is  evident,  he  comprehended 
not  only  that  faculty  by  which  we  judge  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  but  that  by  which  we  judge  of  the  proprie- 
ty or  impropriety  of  desires  and  affections. 

The  different  passions  and  appetites,  the  natural 
subjects  of  this  ruling  principle,  but  which  are  so  apt 
to  rebel  against  their  master,  he  reduced  to  two  ^- 
ferent  classes  or  orders.  The  first  consisted  of 
those  passions  which  are  founded  in  pride  and  res^- 
ment,  or  in  what  the  schoolmen  call  the  irascible  ptft 
of  the  soul;  ambition,  animosity,  the  love  of  honour 
and  the  dread  of  shame,  the  desire  of  victory,  mspt- 

*  See  Plato  de  Rep.  lib.  ir. 
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riorit|r,  and  revenge;  all  those  passions,  in  short,  which 
are  supposed  either  to  rise  from,  or  to  denote  wha^ 
by  a  metaphor  in  otir  langoage^  we  conmionly  call 
spirit  or  natural  fire.  The  second  consisted  of  those 
passions  which  are  founded  in  the  love  of  pleasure,  or 
in  what  the  schoolmen  called  the  conciqiiscible  part 
of  tile  souL  It  comprehended  all  the  appetites  of  the 
body,  the  love  of  ease  and  security^  and  of  all  sensual 


It  rarely  happens  that  we  break  in  upon  that  plan 
of-  conduct  which  the  governing  principle  prescribes, 
and  which  in  all  our  cool  hours  we  had  laid  down  to 
ourselves  as  what  was  most  proper  for  us  to  pursue, 
but  when  prompted  by  one  or  other  of  tliose  two  dif- 
ferent sets  of  passions;  either  by  ungovernable  ambi- 
tion and  resentment  or  by  the  importunate  solicita- 
tions of  present  ease  and  pleasure.  But  though  these 
two  orders  of  passions  are  so  apt  to  mislead  us,  they 
are  still  considered  as  necessary  parte  of  human  na- 
ture; the  first  having  been  given  to  defend  us  against 
injuries^  to  assert  our  rank  and  dignity  in  the  world, 
to  make  us  aim  at  what  is  noble  and  honourable,  and 
to  make  us  -  distinguish  those  who  act  in  the  same 
manner;  tiie  second,  to  provide  for  the  support  and 
necessities  d  the  body. 

In  the  strength,  acuteness,  and  perfection  of  the 
governing  principle  was  placed  the  essential  virtue  of 
prudence,  which,  according  to  Flato,  consisted  in  a 
just  and  clear  discernment,  founded  upon  general  and 
scientific  ideas,  of  the  ends  which  were  pnq[>er  to  be 
pursued,  and  of  the  means  which  were  proper  for  at- 
taining them. 
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When  the  first  set  of  passions,  those  of  the  irascible 
part  of  the  soul,  had  that  degree  of  strength  and  firm- 
ness which  enabled  them  under  the  direction  of  rear 
son,  to  despise  all  dangers  in  the  pursuit  of  what  was 
honourable  and  noble;  it  constituted  the  virtue  of  for- 
titude and  magnanimity.  This  order  of  passions,  ac- 
cording to  this  system,  was  of  a  more  generous  and 
noble  nature  than  the  other.  They  were  considered 
upon  many  occasions  as  the  auxiliaries  of  reason,  to 
check  and  restrain  the  inferior  and  brutal  appetites. 
We  are  often  angry  at  ourselves,  it  was  observed,  we 
often  become  the  objects  of  our  own  resentment  and 
indignation,  when  the  love  of  pleasure  prompts  to  do 
what  we  disapprove  of;  and  the  irascible  part  of  our 
nature  is  in  this  manner  called  in  to  assist  the  rational 
against  the  concupiscible. 

When  all  those  three  different  parts  of  our  nature 
were  in  perfect  concord  with  one  another,  when  nei- 
ther the  irascible  nor  concupiscible  passions  ever 
aimed  at  any  gratification  which  reason  did  not  q>- 
prove  of,  and  when  reason  never  conmianded  any 
thing,  but  what  these  of  their  own  accord  were  wil- 
ling to  perform;  this  happy  composure,  this  perfect 
and  complete  harmony  of  soul,  constituted  that  virtue 
which,  in  their  language,  is  expressed  by  a  word  which 
we  commonly  translate  temperance,  but  which  mi^t 
more  properly  be  translated  good  temper,  or  sobriety 
and  moderation  of  mind. 

Justice,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues,  took  place,  according  to  this  system,  when 
each  of  those  three  faculties  of  the  mind  confined  it- 
self to  its  proper  office,  without  attempting  to  en- 
croach upon  that  of  any  other;  when  reason  directed 
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and  passion  obeyed,  and  when  each  passion  perform- 
ed its  proper  duty,  and  exerted  itself  towards  its  pro- 
per object,  easily  and  without  reluctance,  and  with 
that  degree  of  force  and  energy,  which  was  suitable 
to  the  value  of  what  it  pursued.  In  this  consisted 
that  complete  virtue,  that  perfect  propriety  of  conduct, 
which  Plato,  after  some  of  the  ancient  Pythagoreans, 
denominated  justice. 

The  word,  it  is  to  be  observed,  which  expresses  jus- 
tice in  the  Greek  language,.has  several  different  mean- 
ings; and  as  the  correspondent  word  in  all  other  lan- 
guages, so  far  as  I  know,  has  the  same,  there  must  be 
some  natural  affinity  among  those  various  significations. 
In  one  sense  we  are  ssud  to  do  justice  to  our  neighbour 
when  we  abstain  from  doing  him  any  positive  harm, 
and  do  not  directly  hurt  him,  either  in  his  person,  or 
in  his  estate,  or  in  his  reputation.  This  is  that  jus- 
tice which  I  have  treated  of  above,  the  observance  of 
which  may  be  extorted  by  force,  and  the  violation  of 
which  exposes  to  punishment.  In  another  sense  we 
are  said  not  to  do  justice  to  our  neighbour  unless  we 
conceive  for  him  all  that  love,  respect,  and  esteem, 
which  his  character,  his  situation,  and  his  connection 
with  ourselves,  render  suitable  and  proper  for  us  to 
feel,  and  unless  we  act  accordingly.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  we  are  said  to  do  injustice  to  a  man  of  merit  who 
is  connected  with  us,  though  we  abstain  from  hurting 
him  in  every  respect,  if  we  do  not  exert  ourselves  to 
serve  him,  and  to  place  him  in  that  situation  in  which 
the  impartial  spectator  would  be  pleased  to  see  him. 
The  first  sense  of  the  word  coincides  with  what  Aris- 
totle and  the  schoolmen  call  conmautative  justice,  and 
with  what  Grotius  calls  ^the  justUia  crpleliix,  which 
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consists  in  abstaining  from  what  is  another's^  and  in 
doing  voluntarily  whatever  we  can  with  propriety  be 
forced  to  do.     The  second  sense  of  the  word  coifi- 
cides  with  what  some  have  called  distributive  justice/ 
and  widi  the  juslitia  (Utribidrix  of  Grotius,  which  con- 
sists in  proper  beneficence^  in  the  becoming  use  of 
what  is  our  own^  and  in  the  applying  it  to  those  pur- 
poses eitlier  of  charity  or  generosity,  to  which  it  is 
most  suitable,  in  our  situation,  that  it  should  be  appli- 
ed.    In  this  sense  justice  comprehends  aU  the  social 
virtues.  There  is  yet  another  sense  in  which  the  word 
justice  is  sometimes  taken,  still  more  extensive  than 
either  of  tlie  former,  though  very  much  a-kin  to  the 
last;  and  which  runs  too,  so  far  as  I  know,  through  all 
languages.     It  is  in  this  last  sense  that  we  are  said  to 
be  unjust,  when  we  do  not  seem  to  value  any  particu- 
lar object  with  tliat  degree  of  esteem,  or  to  pursue  it 
with  that  degree  of  ardour  which  to  tlie  impartial  spec- 
tator it  may  appear  to  desei-ve,  or  to  be  naturally  fitted 
for  exciting.     Thus  we  are  said  to  do  injustice  to  a 
poem   or  a  picture,  when  we  do  not  admire  them 
enough;  and  we  are  said  to  do  tliem  more  than  justice 
when  we  admire  them  too  much.  In  the  same  manner 
we  are  said  to  do  injustice  to  ourselves  when  we  ap- 
pear not  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  any  particuJar 
object  of  self-interest     In  tliis  last  sense,  what  is  call- 
ed justice  means  the  same  thing  with  exact  and  per- 
fect propriety  of  conduct  and  behaviour,  and  compre- 
hends in  it,  not  only  tlie  offices  of  both  commutative 
and  distributive  justice,  but  of  every  other  virtue,  of 

*  The  distributive  justice  of  Aristotle  is  somewhat  difTereDt.  It  cofuift! 
in  the  proper  distribution  of  rewards  from  tlie  public  stock  of  a  conunnnitr. 
See  Aristotle  Ethic.  Nic.  I.  v,  c.  2. 
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prudence,  of  fortitude,  of  temperance.  It  is  in  this 
last  sense  that  Plato  evidently  understands  what  he 
calls  justice,  and  which,  therefore,  according  to  Jiim, 
comprehends  in  it  the  perfection  of  every  sort  of  virtue. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Plato  of  die  nature  of 
virtue,  or  of  that  temper  of  mind  which  is  the  proper 
object  of  praise  and  approbation.  It  consists,  accord- 
ing to  him,  in  that  state  of  mind  in  which  every  fa- 
culty  confines  itself  within  its  proper  sphere,  without  en- 
croaching upon  that  of  any  other,  and  performs  its 
proper  office  with  that  precise  degree  of  strength  aiMl 
vigour  which  belongs  to  it  His  account,  it  is  evident, 
coincides  in  every  respect  with  what  we  have  said 
above  concerning  the  propriety  of  conduct 

II.  Virtue,  according  to  Aristotle,*  consists  in  the 
habit  of  mediocrity  according  to  right  reason.  Every 
particular  virtue,  according  to  him,  lies  in  a  kind  of 
middle  between  two  opposite  vices,  of  which  the  one 
offends  from  being  too  much,  the  other  from  being  too 
little  affected  by  a  particular  species  of  objects.  Thus 
the  virtue  of  fortitude  or  courage  lies  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  opposite  vices  of  cov^ardice  and  of  pre- 
sumptuous rashness,  of  which  the  one  oflfends  from 
being  too  much,  and  the  other  from  being  too  litde, 
affected  by  the  objects  of  fear.  Thus  too  the  virtue 
of  frugality  lies  in  a  middle  between  avarice  and  pro- 
fusion, of  which  the  one  consists  in  an  excess^  the 
other  in  a  defect  of  the  proper  attention  to  the  obje^, 
of  self-interest  Magnanimity,  in  the  same  manntr, 
lies  in  a  middle  between  the  excess  of  arrogance  and 
ttie  defect  of  pusillanimity,  of  which  the  one  coiiiusts 
in  too  extravagant,  the  other  in  too  weak  a  sentiment 

*  See  Aristotle,  Ethic.  Nic.  1.  ii,  c.  5,  et  seq.  et  1.  iil,  et  leq. 
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of  our  own  wordi  and  dignity.  It  is  anneoNmxtD 
bbserve  that  this  accoiint  of  virtne  covreqponds  too 
pretty  exactfy  with  what  has  been  said  above  concem- 
ing  the  propriety  and  impropriety  of  condod. 

AcGordii^  to  Aristotle^*  indeed,  virtue  did  not  bo 
much  consist  in  those  moderate  and  ri^  affectiani, 
as  in  the  habit  of  this  moderatioa.  In  ordw  to  nndop* 
stand  this  it  is  to  be  observed,  tihat  virtoe  majr  be  oon* 
sidered  either  as  the  quality  of  an  action,  or  as  die 
qnafity  of  a  person.  Considered  as  the  ipiality  of  as 
aetbn,  it  consists,  even  according  to  Aristode,  in  die 
reasonable  moderadmi  of  the  affection  Stoat  which 
the  action  proceeds,  whether  this  diqiosition  be  baibi- 
tual  to  the  person  or  not  Considered  as  the  quality 
of  a  person,  it  consists,  in  the  habit  of  this  reasoaa- 
Ue  moderation,  in  its  having  become  the  costomaij 
and  usual  disposition  of  the  mind.  Thus  die  action 
which  proceeds  from  an  occasional  fit  of  generoeity 
is  undoubtedly  a  generous  action,  but  the  man  who 
performs  it,  is  not  necessarily  a  generous  person,  be- 
cause it  may  be  the  single  action  of  the  kind  which 
he  ever  performed.  The  motive  and  disposition  (rf* 
heait,  from  which  this  action  was  performed,  may 
have  been  quite  just  and  proper;  but  as  this  haj^y 
mood  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  radier  of  accicfen- 
tal  humour  than  of  any  thing  steady  or  permanent  in 
the  character,  it  can  reflect  no  great  honour  on  the 
performer.  When  we  denominate  a  character  gene* 
reus  or  charitable,  or  virtuous  in  any  re^fiect,  we 
mean  to  signify  that  the  disposition  expressed  by  each 
of  those  appellations  is  the  usual  and  customary  dis* 
position  of  the  person.    But  single  actions  of  any 

*  See  Arittotle,  £thk.  Nic.  lib.  ii,  ch.  1»2, 3,  and  4« 
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kind,  how  pr^r  and  soiteble  soever,  aire  «f 
consequence  to  show  Aat  this  is  the  case.  If  a  skn 
gle  action  was  sufficient  to  stamp  the  charactir  of 
any  yirtoe  upoja  the  person  who  performed  it^  tfaa^ 
most  worthless^  of  mankind  mi^t  lay  claim  to  all  the 
virtues;  since  there  is  no  man  who  has  not,  iq[K>n  some 
occasions,  apcted  with  prudeiM)e,  justice,  tra[^>multe, 
and  fortitude.  But  tiiou^  sin^  actions,  how^landi^ 
ble  soever,  reflect  very  litde  praise  upon  the.:  person 
who  performs  tiiem,  a  single  vicious  action  peHftoiH 
ed  by  one  whose  conduct  is  usually  very  n^gular^ 
greatly  diminishes,  and  sometimes  destroys  altogetiier) 
our  opinion  of  hia  virtue.  A  sii^  action  of  tiiia 
kind  sufficient!^  shows  that  his  habits  are  not  perftet^ 
and  that  he  is  less  to  be  depended  upon^  tha%  /finmi 
the  usual  train  of  his  behaviomv  we  mig^t  havefbtM 
apttounagine. 

Aristotie  too,*  when  he  made  virtue  to  conaiat  in 
practical  habits,  had  it  probably  in  his  view  to  o|qpose: 
tile  doctrine  of  Hato,  who  seems  to  have  been  of 
opinion  that  just  sentiments  and  reasonable  judg^ 
ments  concerning  what  was  fit  to  be  done  or  to  be 
avoided,  were  alone  sufficient  to  constitute  the  moat 
perfect  virtue.  Virtue,  nccording  to  Plato,  mi^^t  be 
considered  as  a  species  of  science,  and  no  man,  he 
tiiou^t,  could  see  clearly  and  demonstrative^  what 
wasri^t  and  what  was  vhkhi^  and  not  act  accordingly. 
Passion  might  make  us  act  contrary  to  doubtfid  and 
uncertsdn  opinions,  not  to  plain  and  evident  jui%i|ients« 
Aristotle,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  (pinion,  tha^  np 
conviction  of  the  understsEnding  was  capable  of  gettiqg 

*  See  Ariatotle,  Mag.  Mor.  lib.  i,  cb.  1. 
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tbe  better  cf  isvelarate  haU&E^  and  Ihit  gooAaioi^ 
araM  not  from  Imowledge  but  fixmi  acdoD; 
'  DD.  According  to  Zeno,*  die  fomider  dT  tlw  Slmeil 
doctrine^  eiwery  animal  was  bjr  aatnra  leconmiended 
to  its  own  care,  and  was  endowed  widi  the  principfe 
of  sel^lofe^  diat  it  mi^  endeoroor  to  praswe,  not 
onljr  its  existence,  bat  all  the  diflbrent  parti  of  its  aa^ 
tan,  in  &e  best  and  most  perfect  state  of  wliicli  ftsy 
WOK  capabia 

The  self4o?e  of  man  embraced,  if  I  maj  saj  so,  his 
bodf  and  d  Hb  different  members,  his  noinl  and  al 
its  diflbrast  faeidties  and  powers,  and  desired  tbe  pro- 
serration  uid  mamtenance  of  them  aH  in  tibeirbest 
and  most  perfect  concBtion.  Whatever  tended  to  sq^ 
pMrtlhia  state  of  existence  was,  tfaerefere,  bf  natam 
poJBled  oat  to  him  as  fit  to  be  chosen;  and  wfaalmr 
tend^  to  destroy  it,  as  fit  to  be  rejected.  Thus  heaitb^ 
strength^  agility,  and  ease  of  body,  as  well  as  die  ex- 
ternal conveniences  which  could  promote  these; 
wealth,  power,  honours,  the  respect  and  esteem  of  those 
we  live  with,  were  naturalfy  pointed  out  to  as  as  dnngi 
digible,  and  of  which  the  possession  was  preferable  ts 
Ae  want  On  the  other  hand,  sickness,  infinnity^  va- 
wieldiness,  pain  of  body,  as  well  as  all  the  external  i»< 
conveniences  which  tend  to  occasion  or  bring  en  aiqr 
<^  diem,  poverty,  the  want  of  authority,  tbe 
or  hatred  of  those  we  live  with,  were  in  the 
ner,  pointed  out  to  us  as  things  to  be  shunned  aai 
avoided.  In  each  of  those  two  opposite  classes  ci  olh 
jeets,  diere  were  some  which  appeao^ed  to  be  more  dtt 
objects  eithw  of  choice  or  rejection,  dian  others  in  flis 

*  See  Cicero  de  finibus,  lib.  iii;  also  Dipgeoet  Lantiiu  in  Zeoone,  Kk 
vii,  segment  84. 
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cla8«.  Tfiii%  in  tiirfirst  clasB,  heaUfa  appeared 
erideiitljr  prrfwaMe  t»  streilgdi,  and  strengtti  to  a^ty; 
npntatioD  to  poww,  and  power  to  richesv  And  tima 
too^  in  Ike  second  classy  fiicknees  was  more  to  be 
avoided  than  onwieldineflB  of  bodj,  ignominy  than  po- 
rertjy  and  poverty  tfian  the  loes  of  power.  Virtue  and 
Ae  pn^ffiety  cf  condndi  consisted  in  choosing  and  re- 
jecting aD  different  objects  and  circumstances  accord- 
mg  as  they  wm«  by  nature  rendered  more  or  less  the 
objects  of  choice  w  rejection;  in  sdecting  atways  from 
among  the  several  objects  of  choice  presented  to  ns^ 
fliat  which  wbb  most  tor  be  chosen,  when  we  coaM 
not  obtain  tfiem  all;  and  in  sekctmg  too,  out  of  the  se- 
veral objects  of  rejection  olBered  to  us,  fliat  which  was 
least  to  be  avoidedl,  when  it'was  not  in  our  power  t0 
avwd  Aiem  aH  By  choosing  and  rejecting  witib  this 
JQBt  and  accfffatediscemnMit,  by  tfius  bestowing  upon 
every  object  die  {H'ecise  degree  of  attention  it  deserved, 
according  to  the  place  which  it  hdd  in  this  natund 
scale  of  flkii^  we  maintained,  according  to  the  Stoics^ 
diat  p^rfbct  rectitude  of  conduct  which  constitated  the 
essence  of  virtue.  This  was  what  diey  called  to  live 
consisbNittf,  to  live  according  to  nature,  and  to  obey 
those  laws  and  Erections  which  nature,  or  the  Author 
of  nature,  had  prescribed  for  our  conduct 

So  fyr  die  Stmcal  idea  of  propriety  and  virtue  is  not 
very  different  from  that  of  Aristotle  and  the  ancient 
Peripatetics. 

Among  those  primary  objects  which  nature  had  re- 
commended  to  us  as  eligible,  was  die  prosperitf  of  our 
fiunily,  of  our  relations,  of  our  friends,  of  our  country, 
of  mankind,  and  of  the  universe  in  general.  Nature, 
too,  had  tau^t  us^  diat  as  die  proi^rity  of  tw#  was 
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preforaUe  to  that  of  one^  that  of  mmj^  or  of  d,  must 
be  infiiutely  more  80.   That  we  omraetves  were  iNitoiiey 
and  tihat  consequently  wfaerefw  our  prosperily  was 
inconsistent  with  that,  eidier  of  the  whole,  or  of  any 
considwaUe  part  of  the  whole,  it  ooj^  even  in  ov 
own  choice,  to  yield  to  What  was  bo  vaady  prefenU^ 
As  all  ttie  events  in  this  w<»ld  were  conducted  by  the 
providence  of  a  wise,  powerfid,  and  good  God,  we 
mi^t  be  assured  tttat  whatever  happened  tended  tb 
the  prosperity  and  perfection  of  the  whole.    If  we  cm- 
selves,  dierefore,  were  in  poverty,  in  sickness,  or  k 
any  other  calamity,  we  ou^^  first  of  aD,  to  we  oar 
utmost  endeavours,  so  fiayr  as  justice  and  our  duty  t» 
odiers  would  allow,  to  rescue  ourselves  from  this  dis- 
if;reeable  circumstance.    But  if,  after  all  we  could  do^ 
we  found  this  impossible,  we  ou^t  to  rest  satisfied 
that  the  order  and  perfection  of  the  universe  required 
that  we  should,  in  the  meantime,  continue  in  tfiis  sitna- 
tion.    And  as  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  sl»)uk^  even 
to  us,  appear  preferable  to  so  insignificant  a  part  as 
ourselves,  our  situation,  whatever  it  was,  ou^t  fma 
that  moment  to  become  the  object  of  our  likings  if  we 
would  maintain  that  complete  propriety  and  rectitude 
of  sentiment  and  conduct  in  which  consisted  the  per- 
fection of  our  nature.     If)  indeed,  any  of^ortonity  of 
extricating  ourselves  should  offer,  it  became  our  duty 
to  embrace  it    The  order  of  the  universe,  it  was  evi- 
dent, no  longer  required  our  continuance  in  this  mtuar 
tion,  aad  the  great  Director  of  the  world  plainfy  caBed 
upon  us  to  leave  it,  by  so  clearly  pointing  out  the  road 
which  we  were  to  follow.    It  was  the  same  cast 
with  the  adversity  of  our  relations,  our  friends,  oar 
country.    If^  without  violating  any  more  sacred  -obii* 
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tp  their  caknulify  it  imdoabtedljr  was  €imAialjJt(^§^ 
ihe  propriety  of  actira,  the  rule  which  Jiqihirli^ 
ipven  us  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct  evidently  re» 
ipiired  diis  of  us.  Bat  if  it  was  altogether  out  of  our 
fower  to  do  either^  we  oi||^,llieii  to  consider  Han 
fsrent  as  the  inost  fortunate  vtfbadk  could  possiblf  have 
|n|q[>ened;  because  we  might  be  assured  Ihat  it  tended 
most  to  the  prosperity  and  order  of  the  whole^  whii^ 
vias  what  we  ourselves,  if  we  were  wise  and  equitaUh^ 
«i|^t  most  of  all  to  desire.  It  was  our  own  final 
jjjlterest  considered  as  a  part  of  tfiat  whole,  of  which 
^fnspeiity  ou^t  to  be,  not  only  the  jffincipal,  but 
]Aie  sole  object  of  our .  desire. 

w^  In  what  sense/  says  Epictetus,  ^  are  some  things 
jljud  to  be  according  to  our  nature,  and  others  con- 
(|pry  to  it?  It  is  in  that  sense  in  which  we  consider 
^|P||un|ebres  as  separated  and  detached  from  all  other 
'tih^i^  For  thus  it  may  be  said  to  be  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  foot  to  be  always  dean.  But  if  you 
jQonsider  it  as  a  foo^  and  not  as  something  detached 
from  tile  rest  of  the  bo^,  it  must  behove  it  sometimes 
to  trample  in  the  dirt,  and  sometimes  to  tread  upon 

thorns,  and  sometimes,  too,  to  be  cut  off  for  the  sake 

'I 

^the  whole  body;  and  if  it  refuses  this,  it  is  no  long- 

«r  a  foot    Thus,  too,  oo^t  we  to  conceive  with  re- 

gjRrd  to  ourselves.    What  are  you?  a  man.    If  you 

CMMider  yourself  as  something  separated  and  detach- 

^i^  ifeia  agreeable  to  your  nature  to  live  to  old  age^  to 

lie  ridi^  to  be  in  heahfa.    But  if  you  consider  yourself 

i^  a  vmfi,  and  as  a  part  of  a  whole,  upon  account  of 

g^Aat  whdfB^  it  will  behove  you  sometimes  to  be  in  sick- 

iJMs^  sflmetiines  to  b^.esqposed  to  d^q  inc<mvenienqr 
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of  a  sea  voyage,  sometimeft  to  be  k  wmt;  ni^. 
periuqpi^  to  die  before  your  time.  Wlqr  tibn  do  yoH 
comidaiD?  do  not  you  know  that  by  doing  m,  as  tte 
feoteeases  to  be  a  foo^  so  yon  cease  to  be  a  man.^ 

A  wise  man  never  complains  of  Ae  destiny  of 
Firovidence,  nor  diinks  the  universe  in  confiisiaii 
he  is  out  of  order.    He  does  not  look  lyon 
a  whole,  separated  and  detached  from  every. olhsr 
part  of  nature,  to  be  taken  care  of  by  Upelf  aind  fir 
itsdf:  he  regards  himself  in  the  li^t  in  wUch  kb  iaim^ 
gpnes  the  great  genius  of  human  natun^  and  of  tka 
wotM,  regards  him:  he  enters,  if  I  may  say  so,  into 
the  sentiments  erf"  that  divine  Being,  and  considacahmk^ 
self  as  an  atom,  a  particle,  of  an  immense  and  isfr 
nite  system,  which  must  and  oqg^  to  be  disposed  s( 
according  to  the  conveniency  of  the  whole.    Assoni , 
of  the  wisdom  which  directs  all  the  events  of  human 
life,  whatever  lot  befalls  him,  he  accepts  it  witti  joy, 
satisfied  that,  if  he  had  known  all  the  connections  and 
dependencies  of  the  different  parts  of  the  onivmM^  it 
is  the  very  k)t  which  he  himself  would  have  wMniil 
for.     If  it  is  life,  he  is  contented  to  live;  and  if  it  is 
death,  as  nature  must  have  no  further  occasion  £m  his 
presence  here,  he  willingly  goes  where  he  is  appoint* 
ed.     I  accept,  said  a  cynical  philosopher,  whose  dso- 
trines  were  in  this  respect  the  same  as  thoae  of  ifae 
Stoics,  I  accept,  with  equal  joy  and  satisfiurlioB,  wfaair 
ever  fortune  can  befal  me.    Riches  or  poverty,  plear 
sure  or  pain,  health  or  sibkness,  all  is  alike;  nor  wouU 
I  desire  that  the  gods  should  in  any  respect  rhangff 
my  destination.    If  I  was  to  ask  of  them  any  tfaim 
beyond  what  their  bounty  has  ahead|y  bestowed,  il^^ 
should  be  that  they  would  inform  W  beimr»4iaiid  wilt 
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it  was  their  pleasure  should  be  done  with  me^  that  I 
might  of  my  own  accord  place  myself  in  this  situation^ 
and  demonstrate  the  cheerfulness  with  which  I  em- 
braced their  allotment  If  I  am  going  to  sail^  says 
Epictetus^  I  choose  the  best  ship  and  the  best  pilot, 
and  I  wait  for  the  fairest  weather  that  my  circumstan- 
ces and  duty  will  allow.  Prudence  and  propriety,  the 
principles  which  the  gods  have  given  me  for  the  direc- 
tion of  my  conduct,  require  this  of  mc,  but  they  re^ 
quire  no  more;  and  if,  notwithstanding,  a  storm  arises, 
which  neither  the  strength  of  the  vessel  nor  the  skiK 
of  the  pilot  are  likely  to  withstand,  I  give  myself  no 
trouble  about  the  consequence.  All  that  I  had  to  do 
is  done  already.  The  directors  of  my  conduct  never 
command  me  to  be  miserable,  to  be  anxious,  despon- 
ding, or  afraid.  Whether  we  are  to  be  *drowned,  or 
to  come  to  a  harbour,  is  the  business  of  Jupiter,  tiot 
Aline,  I  leave  it  entirely  to  his  determination,  nor  ever 
break  my  rest  with  considering  which  way  he  is  likely 
to  decide  it,' but  receive  whatever  comes  with  equal 
indiflerence  and  security. 

From  this  perfect  confidence  in  that  benevolent  wis- 
dom whicb  governs  the  universe^  and  from  this  entire 
resignation  to  whatever  order  that  wisdom  might  think 
proper  to  establish,  it  necessarily  followed  that,  to  the 
Stoical  wise  man,  all  the  events  of  human  life  must 
be  in  a  great  measure  indifierent.  His  happiness  con- 
sisted altogether,  fii-st,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  hap- 
piness and  perfection  of  the  great  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, of  the  good  government  of  the  great  republic  of 
gods  and  men,  of  all  rational  and  sensible  beings:  and^ 
secqndty,  in  discharging  this  duty,  in  acting  property 

in  the  affairs  of  this  great  republic  whatever  little  part 
«  3  m 
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that  wisdom  had  assigned  to  him.    The  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  his  endeavours  .might  be  of  great  con- 
sequence to  him.     Their  success  or  disappointment 
could  bcof  none  at  all;  could  excite  no  passionate  joy 
or  sorrow,  no  passionate  desire  or  aversion.     If  he 
preferred  some  events  to  others,  if  some  situations 
were  the  objects  of  his  choice,,  and  otliers  of  his  re- 
jection, it  was  not  because  he  regarded  the  one  as  in 
themselves  in  any  respect  better  than  the  other,,  or 
thought  that  his  own  happiness  would  be  more  com- 
plete in  what  is  called  the  fortunate,  than  in  what  is 
regarded  as  the  distressful  situation:  but  because  the 
propriety  of  action,  the  rule  which  the.gods  had  given 
him  for  the  direction  of  his  conduct,  required  him  to 
choose  and  reject  in  this  manner.     All  his  affections 
were  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  in  two  great  affec- 
tions; in  that  for  the  discharge  of  his  own  duty,  and  in 
tiiat  for  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  all  rational 
and  sensible  Beings.     For  the  gratification  of  this  lat- 
ter affection,  he  rested  witii  the  most  perfect  xcnritj 
upon  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  great  Superinten- 
dant  of  the  universe.     His  sole  anxiety  was  about  the 
gratification  of  the  former;  not  about  th^^  event,  but 
about  the  propriety  of  his  own  endeavours.     What- 
ever the  event  might  be,  he  tnisted  to  a  superior  pow- 
er and  wisdom  for  turning  it  to  promote  that  great 
end  which  he  himself  was  most  desirous  of  promo- 
ting. \ 

This  propriety  of  cTioosing  and  rejecting,  though 
originally  pointed  out  to  us,  and,  as  it  were,  recom- 
mended and  introduced  to  our  acquaintance  by-lhe 
things,  and  for  the  sake  of  t^e  tilings,  chosen  and  re- 
jected; yet  when  we  had  once  become  thoroughly  ac- 
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qnainted  with  ity  the  order,  the  grace,  the  heautjr,  which 
we  discerned  in  this  conduct,  the  happiness  which  we 
felt  resulted  from  it,  necessarily  appeared  to  us  of 
mw^h  greater  value  than  the  actual  obtaining  of  all  the 
different  objects  of  choice,  or  the  actual  avoiding  of  all 
those  of  rejection.  From  the  observation  of  this  pro- 
priety arose  the  happiness  and  the  glory;  from  the 
neglect  of  it,  the  misery  and  the  disgrace  of  human 
^  nature.  • 

But  to  a  wise  man,  to  one  whose  passions  were 
brought  under  perfect  subjection  to  the  ruling  princi- 
ples of  hi?  nature,  the  exact  observation  of  this  pro- 
priety was  equally  easy  upon  all  occasions.  Was  he 
in  prosperity,  he  returned  thanks  to  Jupiter  for  having 
joined  him  with  circumstances  which  were  easily  mas- 
tered, and'jn  which  there  was  littla  temptation  to  do 
wrong.  Was  he  in  adversity,  he  equally  returned 
thanks  to  the  director  of  this  spectacle  of  human  life, 
for  having  opposed  to  him  a  vigorous  athlete,  over 
whom,  diough  the  contest  was  likely  to  be  more  vio- 
lent, the  victory  was  more  glorious,  and  equaUy  cer- 
tain. Can  there  be  any  shame  in  that  distress  which 
is  brought  upon  us  without  any  fault  of  our  own,  and 
in  which  we  behave  with  perfect  propriety?  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  evil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
greatest  good  and  advantage.  A  l)rave  man  exults  in 
those  dangers  in  which,  from  no  I'ashness  of  his  own, 
his  fortune  has  involved  him.  They  aflford  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  exercising  that  heroic  intrepidity,  whose  ex- 
ertion gives  the  exalted  delight  which  flows  from  the 
consciousness  of  superior  propriety  and  Reserved  ad- 
miration. One  who  is  master  of  aU  his  exercises  has 
no  aversion  to  measure  his  strength  and  activity  with 
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jectibn;  life,  in  this  case,  was,  upon  the  whole,  flie 
proper  object  of  choice,  and  the  propriety  of  conduct 
required  that  we  should  remain  in  it     If^  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were,  in  our  actual  situation,  without  any 
probable  hope  of  amendment,  more  circumstances  con- 
trary to  nature  than  agreeable  to  it;  more  circumstan- 
ces which  were  the  objects  of  rejection  than  of  choice; 
life  itself,  in  this  case,*became,  to  a  wise  man,  the  ob- 
ject of  rejection,  and  he  was  not  only  at  liberty  to  re- 
move out  of  it,  but  the  propriety  of  conduct,  the  rule 
which  the  gods  had  given  him  for  the  direction  of  his 
conduct,  required  him  to  do  so.     I  am  ordered,  says 
Epictetus,  not  to  dwell  at  Nicopolis.     I  do  not  dwell 
there.     I  am  ordered  not  to  dwell  at  Athens.     I  do  not 
dwell  at  Athens.     I^m  ordered  hot  to  dwell  in  Rome. 
I  do  not  dwell  in  llome.     I  am  ordered  to  dwell  in  the 
little  and  Vocky  4sland  of  Gyaraj.     I  go  and  dwell  there. 
But  the  house  smokes  in  Gyarae.     If  the  smoke  is 
moderate  I  will  bear  it,  and  stay  there.     If  it  is  exces- 
sive, I  will  go  to  a  house  from  whence  no  tyrant  can 
remove  me.     I  keep  in  mind  always  fliat  the  door  is 
open,  that  I  can  walk  out  when  I  please,  and  retire  to 
that  hospitable  house  which  is  at  all  times  open  to  aO 
the  world;  for  beyond  my  undermost  garment,  beyond 
my  body,  no  man  living  has  any  power  over  me.    If 
your  situation  is  upon  tlie  whole  disagreeable;  if  your 
house  smokes  too  much  for  you,  said  the  Stoics,  walk 
forth,  by  all  means,     ^ut  walk  forth  witliout  repining^ 
without  murmuring  or  complaining.     Walk  fbrtli  calm, 
contented,  rejoicing,  returning  tlianks  to  tlie  gods,  who, 
from  their  infinite  bounty,  have  opened  the  safe  and 
quiet  harbour  of  deatli,  at  all  times  ready  to  receive  us 
from  the  stormy  ocean  of  human  life;  who  have  pre- 
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pared  this  sacred^  this  inviolable,  this  gre&t  asylum^ 
always  open,  always  accessible;  altogether  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  rage  and  injustice;  and  large  enough 
to  contain  both  all  those  who  wish,  and  all  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  retire  to  it;  an  asylum  which  takes  away 
from  every  man  every  pretence  of  complaining,  or  even 
of  fancjring  that  there  can  be  any  evil  in  human  life, 
except  such  as  he  may  suffer  from  his  own  folly  and 
weakness. 

The  Stoics,  in  the  few  fragments  of  their  philosophy 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  sometimes  talk  of  leav- 
ing  life  with  a  gayety,  and  even  with  a  levity,  which, 
were  we  to  consider  those  passages  by  themselves, 
might  induce  us  to  beUeve  that  they  imagined  we  could 
with  propriety  leave  it  whenever  we  had  a  mind,  wan- 
tonly and  capriciously,  upon  the  slightest  disgust  or  un- 
easiness. ^  When  you  sup  with  such  a  person,^  says 
Epictetus,  ^  you  complain  of  the  long  stories  which  he 
tells  you  about  his  Mysian  wars.  "  Now  my  friend,^' 
says  he,  ^^  having  told  you  how  I  took  possession  of  an 
eminence  at  such  a  place,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  was 
besieged  in  such  another  place.''  But  if  you  have  a 
mind  not  to  be  troubled  with  his  long  stories,  do  not 
accept  of  his  supper.  If  you  accept  of  his  supper, 
you  have  not  the  least  pretence  to  complaia  of  his  long 
stories.  It  is  the.  same  case  whh  what  you  call  the 
evils  of  human  life.  Never  complain*of  that  of  which 
it  is  at  all  times  in  your  power  to  rid  yourself^  Not- 
withstanding this  gayety  and  eveii  levity  of  expression, 
however,  tlie  alternative  of  leaving  life,  or  of  remaining 
in  it,  was,  according  to  the  Stoics,  a  matter  of  the  most 
serious  and  important  deliberation.  We  ought  never 
to  leaVe  it  till  we  ivere  distinc^y  called  upon  to  xlo  so 
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bj  that  superintending  Power  which  had  originaDf 
placed  us  in  it.  But  we  were  to  consider  ourselves  as 
called  upon  to  do  so^  not  merely  at  (he  cq^pointed  and 
unavoidable  teim  of  human  fife.  Whenevw  fee  provi- 
dence of  that  superintending  Power  had  rendered  our 
condition  in  life  upon  fee  whole  fee  proper  object  ta- 
fe^  of  rejection  fean  of  choice,  fee  great  rule  i^ch 
he  had  given  us  for  fee  cfirection  of  our  conduct,  then 
required  us  to  leave  it  We  might  feen  be  said  to  bear 
fee  awful  and  benevolent  voice  of  feat  drvine  Being 
distinctly  callii^  upon  us  to  do  so. 

It  was  upon  feis  account,  feat,  according  to  the 
Stoics,  it  might  be  fee  duty  of  a  wise  man  to  remove 
out  of  life  fepugh  he  was  perfectly  happy;  while,  fm 
fee  contrary,  it  might  be  fee  duty  of  a  weak  man  to 
ri^main  in  it,  feough  he  was   necessarily  miserable. 
If,  in  fee  situation  of  the  wise  man,  feere  were  more 
circumstances  which  were  the  natural  objects  of  re- 
jection feai\  of  choice,  fee    whole    situation  became 
fee  object  of  rejection,  and  the  rule  which  fee  gocb 
had  given  him  for  fee  direction  of  his    conduct^  re- 
quired feat  he  should  remove  out  of  it  as  speedily  as 
particular  circumstances    might   render  convenient. 
He  was,  however,  perfectly  happy,  even  during  the 
time  that  he  might  feink  proper  to  remsun  in  it:  be 
had  placed  this  happiness,  not  in  obtaining  fee  objects 
of  his  choice,  or  in  avoiding  feose  of  his  rejection: 
but  in   always  choosing  and   rejecting,  wife  exact 
propriety;  not  in  the  success,  but  in  the  fitness  of  his 
endeavours  and  exertions.     If,  in  the  situation  of  fee 
weak  man,  on  fee  contrary,  feere  were  more  circum- 
stances which  were  fee  natural  objects  of  choice  featf 
of  rejection,  his  whole  situation  became  fee  prop^ 
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object  of  choice,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  in  it 
He  was  unhappy,  however,  from  not  knowing  how  to 
use  those  circumstances.  Let  his  cards  be  ever  so 
good,  he  did  not  know  how  to  play  them,  and  could 
enjoy  no  sort  of  real  satisfaction,  either  in  the  pro- 
gress, or  in  the  event  of  the  game,  in  whatever  man- 
ner it  might  happen  to  turn  out.* 

The  propriety,  upon  some  occasions,  of  voluntary 
death,  though  it  was,  perhaps,  more  insisted  upon  by 
the  Stoics,  than  by  any  other  sect  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers, was,  however,  a  doctrine  common  to  them  all, 
even  to  the  peaceable  and  indolent  Epicureans.  During 
the  age  in  which  flourished  the  founders  of  all  the 
principal  sects  of  ancient  philosophy;  during  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  and  for  many  years  afler  its  conclu- 
sion, all  the  different  republics  of  Greece  were,  at 
home,  almost  always  distracted  by  the  most  fmious 
factions;  and  abroad,  involved  in  the  most  sanguinary 
wars,  in  which  each  sought,  not  merely  superiority  or 
dominion,  but  either  completely  to  extirpate  all  its  ene- 
mies, or  what  was  not  less  cruel,  to  reduce  them  into  ^ 
the  vilest  of  all  states,  that  of  domestic  slaveiy,  and 
to  sell  them,  man,  woman,  and  child,  like  so  many 
herds  of  cattle,  to  the  highest  bidder  in  the  market 
The  smallness  of  the  greater  pait  of  those  states,  too, 
rendered  it  to  each  of  them,  no  very  improbable  event, 
that  it  might  itself  fall  into  that  very  calamity  which  it 
had  so  frequently,  either,  perhaps,  actually  inflicted, 
or  at  least  attempted  to  inflict  upon  some  of  its  neigh- 
bours. In  this  disorderly  state  of  things,  the  most 
perfect  innocence,  joined  to  both  the  highest  rank  and 
the  greatest  public  services,  could  give  no  security  to  any 

*  See  Cicero  de  finibus,  lib.  iii,  c.  13.    Oliyet^s  edition. 
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man  thaty  even  at  home  anid  ampog  k>ia  own  lilatiojia 
a|id  fellow-citizensy  he  was  not,  at  some  tiiQe  OfraMttiaj  • 
from  the  prevalence  of  some  hoedle  and  fiiriow  ^ 
tion,  to  be  condemned  to  the  most  cruel  apd  ignominh 
0118  punishment  If  he  was  taken  prisoner  hi  war> 
or  if  the  citjr  of  which  he  wa9  a  member  waa  eoih 
quered,  he  was  exposed,  if  possible,  to  atiH.  greater 
injuries  and  insults.  But  eveiy  man  iiatucalfy,  cr 
rather,  necessarily,  famiUarizes  his  imapnatimi  wi& 
the  distresses  to  which  he  foresees  that  his  eitnatioi 
may  frequently  ejjpose  hiin.  It  is  imposfeihfe  that  a 
sailor  should  not  fi^uentfy  think  of  stoma  and  shipr 
wrecks,  and  fiMindering  at  sea,  and  of  how  ha  himr 
sdf  is  likely  both  to  fed  and  to  act  upon  auchjoocft- 
Sions.  It  was  imposnble,  in  the  same  numner,  dist  a 
Grecian  patriot  or  hero  should  not  familiariw.  Us  ioi»- 
gination  with  all  the  different  calamities  to  wfaioh  he 
was  sensible  his  situation  must  frequently,  or  rather 
constantly,  expose  him.  As  an  American  savage  pre- 
pares his  death-^ong,  and  considers  how  he  should  act 
when  he  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  oiemies,  and 
is  by  them  put  to  death  in  the  most  lingering  tortmrei^ 
and  amidst  the  insults  and  derision  of  all  die  speota* 
tors;  so  a  Grecian  patriot  or  hero  could  not  avoid  fi^ 
quently  employing  his  thoughts  in  consideiiDg  wAat 
he  ought  both  to  suffer  and  to  do  in  baniahmen^  ia 
captivity,  when  reduced  to  slavery,  when  piit  to  file 
torture,  when  brought  to  the  scaffold.  But. die  {U- 
losophers  of  all  the  different  sects  veiy  justfy  repre- 
sented  vulue,  that  is,  wise,  just,  firm,  and  tmpenls 
conduct,  not  only  as  the  most  prohdUe,  but  i«  tht 
certam  and  infallible  road  to  hafquness  even  in  Ijm 
life.  This  conduct,  however,  could  not  alwsgns  ei- 
empt,  and  might  even,  sometimes,  expose  the  person 
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who  followed  it  to  all  the  calamities  which  were  inci- 
dent to  that  unsettled  situation  of  public  affairs.  They 
endeavoured,  therefore,  to  show  that  happiness  was 
either  altogether,  or,  at  least,  in  a  great  measure,  in- 
dependent of  fortune;  the  Stoics,  that  it  was  so  al- 
together; the  Academic  and  Peripatetic  philosophers, 
that  it  was  so  in  a  great  measure.  Wise,  prudent, 
and  good  conduct  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  conduct 
most  likely  to  ensure  success  in  every  species  of  un*- 
dertaking;  and,  secondly,  though  it  should  fail  of  suc- 
cess, yet  the  mind  was  not  left  without  consolation. 
The  virtuous  man  might  still  enjoy  the  complete  s^ 
probation  of  his  own  breast,  and  might  still  feel  that, 
how  untoward  soever  things  might  be  without  aU  was 
calm  and  peace  and  concord  within.  He  might  ge- 
nerally comfort  himself,  too,  with  the  assurance  that 
he  possessed  the  love  and  esteem  of  every  intelligent 
and  impartial  spectator,  who  could  not  fail  both  to  ad- 
mire his  conduct,  and  to  regret  his  misfortune. 

Those  philosophers  endeavoured,  at  the  same  time^ 
to  show,  that  the  greatest  misfortunes  to  which  hu- 
man life  was  liable,  might  be  supported  more  easily 
than  was  commonly  imagined.  They  endeavoured  to 
point  out  the  comforts  which  a  man  might  still  enjoy 
when  reduced  to  poverty,  when  driven  into  banish- 
ment, when  exposed  to  the  injustice  of  popular  cla- 
mour, when  labouring  under  blindness,  under  deaf- 
ness, in  the  extremity  of  old  age,  upon  the  approach 
of  death:  they  pointed  out  too  the  considerations 
which  might  contribute  to  support  his  constancy  un- 
der the  agonies  of  pain,  and  even  of  torture,  in  sick- 
ness, in  sorrow,  for  the  lo&s  of  children,  for  the  death 
of  friends  and  relations,  &c     The  few  fragments 
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which  hare  come  down  to  us  of  what  the  aQcient 
philosophers  had  written  upon  these  subjects,  fonn, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  instructive,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  antiquity.  The 
spirit  and  manhood  of  their  doctrines  make  a  won- 
derful contrast  with  the  desponding,  plaintive,  and 
whining  tone  of  some  modem  systems. 

But  while  those  ancient  philosophers  endeavoured, 
in  this  manner,  to  suggest  every  consideration  which 
could,  as  Milton  says,  arm  the  abdured  breast  witb 
stubborn  patience,  as  with  triple  steel;  they,  at  the 
same  time,  laboured  above  all  to  convince  their  fol- 
lowers that  there  neither  was  nor  could  be  any  evil 
in  death;  and  that,  if  their  situation  became  at  anj 
time  too  hard  for  their  constancy  to  supper^  the  re- 
medy was  at  hand,  the  door  was  open,  and  they  migfa^ 
vritiiout  fear,  walk  out  when  they  pleased.    If  there 
was  no  world  beyond  the  present,  death,  they  said, 
could  be  no  evil:  and  if  there  was  another  world,  the 
gods  must  likewise  be  in  that  other,  and  a  just  man 
could  fear  no  evil  while  under  their  protection.    Those 
philosophers,  in  short,  prepared  a  death  song,  if  Imaj 
say  so,  which  tiie  Grecian  patriots  and  heroes  might 
make  use  of  upon  the  proper  occasions,  and,  of  all  the 
different  sects,  the  Stoics,  I  think  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, had  prepared  by  far  the  most  animated  and 
spirited  song. 

Suicide,  however,  never  seems  to  have  been  veiy 
common  among  the  Greeks.  Excepting  Cleomenes, 
I  cannot  at  present  recollect  any  very  illustrious,  either 
patriot  or  hero,  of  Greece,  who  died  by  his  own  hand 
The  death  of  Aristomenes  is  as  much  beyond  the  pe- 
riod of  true  history'  as  tiiat  of  Ajax.    The  common 
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stoiy  of  the  death  of  Themistocles,  though  within  that 
period,  bears  upon  its  face  all  the  marks  of  a  most 
romantic  fable.  Of  all  the  Greek  heroes  whose  live$ 
have  been  written  by  Plutarch,  Cleomenes  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  one  who  perished  in  this  manner. 
Theramines,  Socrates,  and  Phocion,  who  certainly  did 
not  want  courage,  suffered  themselves  to  be  sent  to 
prison,  and  submitted  patiently  to  that  death  to  which 
the  injustice  of  their  fellow-citizens  had  condemned 
them.  The  brave  Eumenes  allowed  hunself  to  be  de- 
livered up,  by  his  own  mutinous  soldiers,  to  his  enemy 
Antigonus,  and  was  starved  to  death,  without  attempt- 
ing any  violence.  The  gallant  Philopoemen  suffered 
himself  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  Messenians,  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
privately  poisoned.  Several  of  the  philosophers,  in- 
deed, are  said  to  have  died  in  this  manner;  but  their 
lives  have  been  so  very  fooUshly  written,  that  very  lit- 
tle credit  is  due  to  the  greater  part  of  the  tales  which 
are  told  of  them.  Three  different  accounts  have  been 
given  of  the  death  of  Zeno  the  Stoic.  One  is,  that 
after  enjoying,  for  ninety-eight  years,  the  most  perfect 
state  of  health,  he  happened,  in  going  out  of  his  school, 
to  fall;  and  though  he  suffered  no  other  damage  than 
that  of  breaking  or  dislocating  one  of  his  fingers,  he 
struck  the  ground  with  his  hand,  and,  in  the  words  of 
the  Niobe  of  Euripides,  said,  /  come,  why  doest  thou 
caU  me?  and  immediately  went  home  and  hanged 
himseli'.  At  that  great  age,  one  should  think,  he  might 
have  had  a  little  more  patience.  Another  account  is, 
that,  at  the  same  age,  and  in  consequence  of  a  like 
accident,  he  starved  himself  to  death.  The  third  ac*" 
count  is,  that  at  seventy-two  years  of  age,  he  died  in 
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the  natural  way;  by  far  the  most  probable  accmmt  of 
the  three,  and  supported  too  by  the  authority  of  a  con- 
temporary, who  must  have  had  every  opportunity  of 
being  well  informed;  of  Persaeus,  originally  the  slav^ 
and  afterwards  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Zeno.     The 
first  account  is  given  by  ApoUonius  of  Tyre,  who 
flourished  about  the  time  of  Augustus  Cassar,  between 
two  and  three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Zeno. 
I  know  not  who  is  the  author  of  the  second  accooit 
AppoUonius,  who  was  himself  a  Stoic,  bad  probably 
thought  it  would  do  honour  to  the  founder  of  a  sect 
who  talked  so  much  about  voluntary  death,  to  die  in 
this  manner  by  his  own  hand.     Men  of  letters,  tiiongh, 
after  their  death,  they  are  frequently  more  talked  of 
than  the  greatest  princes  or  statesmen  of  their  times, 
are  generally,  during  their  life,  so  obscure  and  insigni- 
ficant tliat  their  adventures  are  seldom  recorded  by 
contemporary  historians.    Those  of  after-ages,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  public  curiosity,  and  having  no  authentic 
documents  either  to  supporter  to  contradict  their  narra- 
tives, soem  frocinently  to  have  fashioned  them  accord- 
ing to  tlieir  own  fancy,  and  almost  always  with  a  great 
mixture  of  the  manellous.     In  this  particular  case  the 
maiTollous,  though  supported  by  no  authority,  seems 
to  have  prevailed  over  the  probable,  though  supported 
by  the  best.     Diogenes  Laertius  plainly  gives  the  pre 
ference  to  the  story  of  ApoUonius.     Lucian  and  Lac- 
tantius  appear  botli  to  have  given  credit  to  that  of  the 
great  age  and  of  the  violent  death. 

This  fashion  of  voluntary  death  appears  to  have 
been  much  more  prevalent  among  the  proud  Romans, 
than  it  ever  was  an)ong  the  lively,  ingenious,  and  ac- 
commodating Greeks.      Even  among  the   Rmnanfl^ 
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the  fashion  seems  not  to  have  been  established  in  the 
early,  and,  what  are  called,  the  virtuous  ages  of  the 
republic.    The  couunon  story  of  the  death  of  Regulus, 
though  probably  a  fable,  could  never  have  been  invent- 
ed, had  it  been  supposed  that  any  dishonour  could  fall 
upon  that  hero,  from  patiently  submitting  to  the  tor- 
tures which  the  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  inflict- 
ed upon  him.     In  the  later  ages  of  the  republic,  some 
dishonour,  I  apprehend,  would  have  attended  this  sub- 
mission.   In  the  different  civil  wars  which  preceded 
the  fall  of  the  commonwealth,  many  of  the  eminenl 
men  of  all  the  contending  parties  chose  rather  to  per- 
ish by  their  own  hands,  than  to  fall  into  those  of  their 
enemies.     The  death  of  Cato,  celebrated  by  Cicero^ 
and  censured  by  Caesar,  and  become  the  subject  of  a 
very  serious  controversy  between,  perhaps,  the  two 
most  illustrious  advocates  that  the  world  had  ever  be- 
held, stamped  a  character  of  splendour  upon  this  me- 
thod of  dying,  which  it  seems  to  have  retained  for  se^ 
veral  ages  after.    The  eloquence  of  Cicero  was  su- 
perior to  that  of  Csesar.    The  admiring  prevailed 
greatly  over  the  censuring  party,  and  the  lovers  of 
liberty,  for  many  ages  afterwards,  locdced  up  to  Cato 
as  to  the  most  venerable  martyr  of  the  republican  party. 
The  head  of  a  party,  the  cardinal  de  Retz  observes, 
may  do  what  he  pleases;  as  long  as  he  retains  the 
confidence  of  his  own  friends,  he  can  never  do  wrong; 
a  maxim  of  which  his  eminence  h^i  himself,  upon 
several  occasions,  an  opportunity  of  experiencing  the 
truth.    Cato,  it  seems,  joined  to  his  other  virtues  that 
of  an  excellent  bottle  companion.    Hh  enemies  accu- 
sed him  of  ^nkennesa,  but,  says  Seneca,  whoever, 
objected  this  vice  to  Cato,  will  find  it  much  easier  to 
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prove  that  drunkenness  is  a  virtue^  than  that  Cato 
could  be  addicted  to  any  vice. 

Under  the  emperors  this  mediod  of  djing  seems  to 
have  been,  for  a  long  time,  perfectly  fashionable.  In 
the  epistles  of  Pliny  we  find  an  account  of  several  per- 
sons who  chose  to  die  in  Uiis  manner,  ratlier  from  van 
ity  and  ostentation,  it  would  seem,  than  from  wha 
would  appear,  even  to  a  sober  and  judicious  Stoic,  any 
proper  or  necessary  reason.  Even  the  ladies,  who 
are  seldom  beliiud  in  following  the  fashion,  seem  fre- 
quently to  have  chosen,  most  unnecessarily,  to  die  in 
tliis  manner;  and,  like  the  ladies  in  Bengal,  to  accom- 
pany, upon  some  occasions,  tlieir  husbands  to  the  tomb. 
The  prevalence  of  this  fashion  certainly  occasioned 
many  deaths  which  would  not  otherwise  iiave  happen- 
ed. All  the  havoc,  however,  which  this,  perhaps  the 
highest  exertion  of  human  vanity  and  impertinence 
could  occasion,  would,  probably,  at  no  time,  be  veiy 
great 

The  principle  of  suicide,  the  principle  which  wouid 
teach  us,  upon  some  occasions,  to  consider  that  violent 
action  as  an  object  of  applause  and  approbation,  seems 
to  be  altogether  a  refinement  oi*  philosophy.  Nature^ 
in  her  somid  and  healthful  state,  seems  never  to  prompt 
us  to  suicide.  There  is,  indeed,  a  species  of  melancho- 
ly (a  disease  to  which  hunian  nature,  among  its  other 
calamities,  is  unhappily  subject)  which  seems  to  be 
accompanied  with,  what  one  may  call,  an  irresistible 
appetite  for  self-destruction.  In  circumstances  often 
of  the  highest  external  prosperity,  and  sometimes  too^ 
in  spite  even  of  tlie  most  serious  and  deeply  impressed 
sentiments  of  religion,  this  disease  has  frequently  beea- 
known  to  drive  its  wretched  victims  to  this  lEatal  wt^ 
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tremity.  The  unfortunate  persons  who  perish  in  this 
miserable  manner,  are  the  proper  objects,  not  of  cen- 
sure, but  of  commiseration.  Ta  attempt  to  punish 
them,  when  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  human 
punishment,  is  not  more  absurd  than  it  is  unjust. 
That  punishment  can  fall  only  on  their  surviving  friends 
and  relations,  who  are  always  perfectly  innocent,  and 
to  whom  the  *  loss  of  their  friend,  in  this  disgraceful 
manner,  must  always  be  alone  a  very  heavy  calamity. 
Nature,  in  her  sound  and  healtliful  state,  prompts  us 
to  avoid  distress  upon  all  occasions;  upon  many  occa- 
sions to  defend  ourselves  against  it,  though  at  the  haz- 
ard, or  even  with  the  certainty  of  perishing  in  that  de- 
fence. But,  when  we  have  neither  been  able  to  defend 
ourselves  from  it,  nor  have  perished  in  that  defence, 
no  natural  principle,  no  regard  to  the  approbation  of 
the  supposed  impartial  spectator^  to  the  judgment  of 
the  man  within  the  breast,  seems  to  call  upon  us  to 
escape  Irom  it  by  destroying  ourselves.  It  is  only  the 
consciousness  of  our  own  weakness,  of  our  own  inca- 
pacity to  support  the  calamity  with  proper  manhood 
and  firmness,  which  can  drive  us  to  this  resolution. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  either  read  or  heard  of  any 
American  savage,  who,  upon  being  taken  prisoner  by 
some  hostile  tribe,  put  himself  to  death,  in  order  to 
avoid  being  afterwards  put  to  deatli  in  torture,  and 
amidst  the  insults  and  mockeiyofhis  enemies.  He 
places  his  glory  in  supporting  those  torments  with 
manhood,  and  in  retorting  those  insults  witli  tenfold 
contempt  and  derision. 

This  contempt  of  life  and  death,  however,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  entire  submission  to  the  order 
offtflividenoe;  the  most  complete  contentment  with 
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a  man  to  ride  on  horse-back,  or  to  use  the  cold  bath, 
or  to  walk  barefooted;  so  ought  we  to  say,  that  nature, 
the  great  conductor  and  physician  of  the  universe,  has 
ordered  to  such  a  man  a  disease,  or  the  amputation  of 
a  limb,  or  the  loss  of  a  child.  By  the  prescriptions  of 
oi*dinary  physicians,  the  patient  swallows  many  a  bit- 
ter potion ;  undergoes  many  a  painful  operation.  From 
the  very  uncertain  hope,  however,  lliat  health  may  be 
the  consequence,  he  gladly  submits  to  all.  The  harsh- 
est prescriptions  of  the  great  Physician  of  nature,  the 
patient  may,  in  the  same  manner^  hope  will  contribute 
to  his  own  health,  to  his  own  final  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness; and  he  may  be  perfectly  assured  tliat.they  not 
only  contribute,  but  are  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
health,  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  universe, 
to  the  furtherance  and  advancement  of  the  great  plan 
of  Jupiter.  Had  they  not  been  so,  the  universe  would 
never  have  produced  them;  its  all-wise  Architect 
and  Conductor  would  never  have  suffered  them  to 
happen.  As  all,  even  the  smallest  of  the  co-existent 
parts  of  the  univei-se,  are  exactly  fitted  to  one  another, 
and  all  contribute  to  compose  one  immense  and  con- 
nected system ;  so  all,  even  apparently  the  most  insig- 
nificant of  the  successive  events  which  follow  one  an- 
other, make  parts,  and  necessary  pails,  of  that  great 
chain  of  causes  and  effects  which  had  no  beginning, 
and  which  will  have  no  end;  and  which,  as  tliey  all  ne- 
cessarily result  from  the  original  arrangement  and 
contrivance  of  tlie  whole,  so  tliey  are  all  essentially  ne- 
cessary, not  only  to  its  prosperity,  but  to  its  continu- 
EUice  and  preservation.  Whoever  does  not  cordially 
unbrace  whatever  befals  him,  whoever  is  sorry  that 
It  has  befallen  him,  whoever  wishes  that  it  had  not  bo- 
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fallen  him,  wishes^  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  stop  the 
mo^ou  of  the  universe,  to  break  that  great  chain  of 
succession,  by  tlie  progress  of  which  that  system  can 
alone  be  continued  and  preserved,  and,  for  some 
little  conveniency  of  his  own,  to  disorder  and  discom- 
pose tlie  whole  machine  of  the  world.  '  O  world,'  says 
he,  in  another  place,  '  all  things  are  suitable  to  me 
which  are  suitaiile  to  thee.  Nothing  is  too  early  or 
too  late  to  me  which  is  seasonable  for  thee.  All  is 
fruit  to  me  which  thy  seasons  bring  forth.  From 
tiiee  are  all  things;  in  thee  are  all  tilings;  for  thee  are 
all  things.  One  man  says,  0  beloved  city  of  Cecrops. 
Wilt  not  thou  say,  0  beloved  city  of  God?* 

From  these  very  sublime  doctrines  the  Stoics,  or  at 
least  some  of  the  Stoics,  attempted  to  deduce  all  their 
paradoxes. 

The  Stoical  wise  man  endeavoured   (o  enter  into 
tlie  views  of  the  great  Superintcndaiit  of  the  universe, 
and  to  see  things  in  the  same  light  in  which  that  di- 
vine Being  beheld  Uicm.     But  to  the  great  Superin- 
tendant  oi*  the  universe,  all  the  different  events  which 
the  course  of  his  providence  may  bring  forth,  what 
to  us  appear  the  snialli^st  and  the  greatest,  the  burst- 
ing of  a  bubble,   as  Mr.  Pope  says,   and  that  of  a 
world,    for    oxaniplo,    were    perfectly    equal,    were 
equally   parts   of*  that  great  chain   he  had  predes- 
tined from  all  eternity,  were  equally  tlie  effects  of  the 
same   unerring  wisdom,  of  the  same  universal  and 
boundless  benevolence.     To   tlie   Stoical   wise  mas. 
in  the  same  manner,  all  tliose  different  events  weie 
perfectly  equal.     In  the  course  of  those  events,  in- 
deed, a  little  department,   in  which  he  had  himsetf 
some  little  management  and  direction,  had  been  ps- 
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improperly  and  widiont  a  sufficient  reason,  with  him 
who  had  murdered  his  fatlier. 

If  the  first  of  those  two  paradoxes  should  appear 
sufficiently  violent^  the  second  is  evidently  too  absurd 
to  deserve  any  serious  consideration.    It  is,  indeed^  so 
veiy  absurd,  that  one  can  scarce  help  suspecting  that 
it  must  have  been  in  some  measure  misunderstood  or 
misrepresented.    At  any  rate,  I  cannot  allow  myself 
to  believe  that  such  men  as  Zeno  or  Cleanthes,  men^ 
it  is  said,  of  the  most  simple  as  well  as  of  tlie  most 
sublime  eloquence,  could  be  the  authors,  eitlier  of 
these,  or  of  the  greater  part  of  the  other  Stoical  para- 
doxes, which  are  in  general  mere  impertinent  quibbles^ 
and  do  so  little  honour  to  tlieir  system,  that  I  shall 
give  no  further  account  of  tliem.     I  am  disposed  to 
impute  them  rather  to  Chrysippus,  the  disciple  and 
follower,  indeed,  of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes,  but  who,  from 
all  that  has  been  delivered  down  to  us  concerning  him, 
seems  to  have  been  a  mere  dialectical  pedant,  without 
taste  or  elegance  of  any  kind.     He  may  have  been  the 
first  who  reduced  their  doctrines  into  a  scholastic  or 
technical  system  of  artificial  definitions,  divisions,  and 
sub-divisions;  one  of  the  most  effectual  expedients, 
perhaps,  for  extinguishing  whatever  degree  of  good 
sense  there  may  be  in  any  moral  or  metaphysical  doc- 
bine.     Such  a  man  may  very  easily  be  supposed  to 
have  understood  too  literally  some  animated  expressions 
of  his  masters,  in  describing  tlie  happiness  of  the  man 
of  perfect  virtue,  and  the  unhappiness  of  whoever  fell 
short  of  that  character. 

The  Stoics  in  general  seem  to  have  admitted  that 
there  might  be  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  those  who 
had  not  advanced  to  perfect  virtue  and  happiness.  They 
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Tras  in  no  respect  more  nipritorioiis,  nor  worthy  of 
any  higher  degree  of  praise  and  admiration. 

As  all  those  who  had  arrived  at  tliis  state  of  pctfec- 
tion,  were  equally  happy,  so  all  those  who  fell  in  the 
smallest  degree  short  of  it,  how  nearly  soever  they 
might  approach  to  it,  were  equally  miserahle.  As  the 
man,  they  said,  who  was  but  an  inch  below  die  surface 
of  the  water,  could  no  more  breathe  than  he  who  wm 
an  hundred  yards  below  it,  so  the  man  who-had  not 
completely  subdued  all  his  private,  partial,  and  selfish 
passions,  who  had  any  otlier  earnest  desire  but  that 
for  the  universal  happiness,  wlio  had  not  completely 
emerged  from  that  abyss  of  misery  and  disorder  into 
which  his  anxiety  for  the  gratification  of  those  private, 
partial,  and  selfish  passions  had  involved  him,  could  no 
more  bi*catlic  the  free  air  of  liberty  and  iudependeucyj 
coidd  no  more  enjoy  the  security  and  happiness  of  the 
wise  man,  than  he  who  was  most  remote  firom  that 
situation.  As  all  the  actions  of  the  wise  man  woi» 
perfect,  and  equally  perfect;  so  all  those  of  tiw  n 
who  had  nut  arrived  at  this  supreme  wisdotB  w«i 
faulty,  and,  as  some  Stoics  pretended,  cqualh*  liiu] 
As  one  truth,  ihey  said,  could  uot  be  more  truft, 
one  falsehood  more  fal.*<e  than  flnr>t))nr  „.  t,n  hoiiai 
able  action  coidd  not  be  [«iii  I- 1|     ..i  .   i  :j  (•hni 

ful  one  more  shameful        •  mi  Ww 

at  a  mark,  llie   in  > 
equally  missed  it  *> 
drcd  yards;  mi  i} 
the  most  inaii;ir 
without  a  suili 
who  had  doii' 
portant;  the  i 
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distributed  Aosc  proficients  into  difTcrent  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  their  adx'anccment;  and  they 
called  die  imperfect  virtues  which  tliey  supposed  them 
capable  of  exercising,  not  rectitudes,  but  pn^rieties. 
fitiiesK,  decent  and  becoming  actions,  for  which  a 
plausible  or  probable  reason  could  be  assigned,  ivliat 
Cicero  expresses  by  the  Latin  word  ojjkia,  and  Seneca. 
I  think  moi-e  exactly,  by  that  of  conrentetUta.  The 
doctrine  of  those  imperfect,  but  attainable  rirtue^ 
seems  to  have  constituted  what  we  may  call  the  prao 
tical  morality  of  the  Stoics.  It  is  the  subject  of  Cicero's 
Offices;  and  is  sudto  have  been  that  of  anodwrbook 

wiitten  by  Marcus  Brutus,  but  which  is  now  IobL 
The  plan  and  system  which  nature  has  i 

out  for  our  conduct,  seems  to  be  altogedier 

from  that  of  the  Stoical  philosqiby. 
By  nature  the  events  which  inunediatelf  il 

little  department  in  which  we  oursdres  \ 

little  management  and  direction,  which  i 

affect  ourselves,  our  friends,  our  countn ,  are  tbe«j 

which  interest  us  the  most,  and  which  cbiej^  i 

our  desires  and  aversiou,  our  hopes  and  lean,  i 

joys  and  sorrows.     Should'  <  aw  pnsfiuas  bv. 

they  are  very  apt  to  be,  too ' 

vided  a  proper  remedy  t 

even  the  imaginary  pre*" 

the  authority  of  the  .. 

at  band  to  overawe  (Ik 

per  of  moderation. 
If,  not^vithstanding  - 

Uie  events  which  can 

should  turn  out  the  mosl 

nature  lixs  by  no  means  le 


un  MMT  teMk  dowB  the  neewwMy  luMiniMi  iihiih 
Mtnra  hM  esfaMifihed  betwett  i— M  b«I  teir 
eObetft.  The  causes  wfaidi  utiinllir  cdtocito  o«r  de- 
y^  sirea  aid-  aveiwoius  our  hopes  and  ftarm  ew  j/tp 
and  sorrows^  would  no  doiib^  aetmtfastaiitfBg  allh» 
TCasoaiiig!» of  StmciaiQi,  produoaiqpou  aaoh  jnditidttitj 
accordiiig  to  the  ck^gree  of  his  atitoal  siwiihiKtyi  dnr 
proper  aad  aecessaiy  dBfeeta.  Hie-  judginieiito  itf  tte 
mao  witfam  the  breast,  however,  m^^  he  a;  good  dM 
aflbcted  hf  ttiose  reaaoniiigs,  and  that  gIMC  kmiale 
might  he  tau^^t  hy  tiiem  to  atteiapt  to  w«mpe  ^  oar 
priral^  partial,  and  selfisb  afifeetioaa  intD  a  mate  or 
less  perfect  tranqoUEtf.  To  direct  Ae- jvdgmeata  of 
tfus  innate  is  the  great  porpose  i^  aH  sywliininiof.jie- 
nditj.  That  die  Stoiesd  philosc^jr  had  rmj  giisal  fia- 
flueace  190D  the  character  and  conduct^  ils  filsw- 
erB,  cannot  be  doubted;  and  that,  thoi^  it  nri^some- 
times  incite  them  to  unnecessaiy  yiolence,  its  general 
tendency  was  to  anknate  them  to  acticms  of  the  most 
heroic  magnanimity  and  most  extensive  beaevideBce. 
IT.  Besides  these  ancient,  there  are  some  moden 
systems,  according  to  which  virtue  consists  in  propiie* 
ty,  or  in  Ae  suitableness  of  the  aflfectiDB  from  wUdi 
we  act,  to  ttie  cause  or  object  i^ch  etdiea  it  Thi 
system  of  Dr.  Clark,  which  places  virfeae  in  aetag  ae- 
Gonfing  to  the  relations  of  things,  in  regnbfiB^  e«r 
conduct  according  to  the  fitness  w  incoi^rtiitf  -wMidl 
ftere  may  be  in  the  application  of  eertam  aetxMis  h 
certain  things,  or  to  certain  relations:  that  irf"  Ifr. 
Woollaston,  which  places  it  in  acting  accordiiig  to  tto 
truth  of  things,  according  to  their  proper  aatara  tfi 
essence^  w  in  treating  them  as  what  they  ntOf  aM^ 
wd  not  as  what  &ey  are  not:  that  ef  my  1qi#  adP 
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lesbiiiy,  wlii^  places  it  in  ntainlaiiiiiig  a  proper  bal- 
aiioe  ^f  the  affeetioBfi^  and  it  allowiBg  no  passkm  to 
go  beyond  its  frop&r  sphere,  are  all  of  them  more  or 
less  inaccurate  descriptions  of  the  same  fiindamental 
idea. 

None  of  tiiose  systems  eidM*  give,  er  even  pretend 
to  give,  any  precise  or  distinct  measure  by  which  tlus 
fitness  or  propriety  of  affection  can  be  ascertained  or 
judged  of.  That  precise  and  distinct  measure  can  be 
found  nowhere  but  in  the  sympattietic  feelings  of  the 
impartial  and  welHnformed  spectator. 

The  description  of  virtue,  besides,  which  is  either 
given,  or  at  least  meant  and  intended  to  be  given  in 
each  of  those  systems,  for  some  of  the  modem  authors 
are  not  very  fortunate  in  their  manner  of  expressing 
themselves,  is  no  doubt  quite  just,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
There  is  no  virtue  without  propriety,  and  wherever 
there  is  propriety,  some  degree  of  a{^robation  is  due. 
But  still  this  description  is  imperfect  For  though  pro* 
priety  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  eveiy  virtuous  ac- 
tion, it  is  not  always  the  sole  ingredient  Beneficent 
actions  have  in  Aem  another  quaUty  by  which  they 
appear  not  only  to  deserve  approbation  but  recom- 
pense. None  of  Aose  systems  account  either  easily 
or  sufficiently  for  that  superior  degree  of  esteem  which 
seems  due  to  such  actions,  or  for  that  diversity  of  sen- 
timent which  they  naturally  excite.  Neither  is  the 
description  of  vice  more  complete.  For,  in  Ae  same 
manner,  though  impropriety  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  every  vicious  action,  it  is  not  always  the  sole  ingre- 
dient; and  there  is  oflen  the  highest  degree  of  absur- 
dity and  impropriety  in  very  harmless  and  insignificant 
actions.    Deliberate  actions,  of  a  pernicious  tendency 
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to  those  we  Irre  with,  hinre,  berides  flmr  iia|n|n^ 
e  peculiar  qualhj  of  Aeir  own  bj  whidi  tfaegr'typew 
to  desenre^  not  onty  disaj^robation^  but  fwrnWrniwilt; 
and  to  be  the  objects^  not  of  dislike  DMrelf,  but  of  re- 
sentment and  revenge;  and  none  of  those  systems  esih 
ly  and  sufficient^  accoont  fiur  that  soperkw  degSM  cf 
detestalieD  which  we  fed  for  such  actiou. 


•  • 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  those  Systems  which  make  Vtrtm  consist  in  PtUr 

dence. 

xHE  most  ancient  of  those  systems  which  make 
virtue  consist  in  prudence^  and  of  which  any  consid- 
erable remains  have  come  down  to  us,  is  that  of  Epi- 
curus, who  is  said,  however,  to  have  borrowed  all  tiie 
leading  principles  of  his  philosophy  from  some  of  those 
who  had  gone  before  him,  particularly  from  Aristip- 
pus;  though  it  is  very  probable,  notwithstanding  this 
allegation  of  his  enemies,  that  at  least  his  manner  of 
applying  those  principles  was  altogether  his  own. 

According  to  Epicurus,*  bodily  pleasure  and  pain 
were  the  sole  ultimate  objects  of  natural  desire  and 
aversion.  That  they  were  always  the  natural  objects 
of  those  passions,  he  thought  required  no  proof.  Plea- 
sure might,  indeed,  appear  sometimes  to  be  avoided; 
not,  however,  because  it  was  pleasure,  but  because, 
by  the  enjoyment  of  it,  we  should  either  forfeit  some 
greater  pleasure,  or  expose  ourselves  to  some  pain  that 
was  more  to  be  avoided  than  this  pleasure  was  to  be 
desired  Pain,  in  the  same  manner,  might  appear 
sometimes  to  be  eligible,  not,  however,  because  it  was 
pain,  but  because  by  enduring  it  we  might  either  avoid 
a  still  greater  pain,  or  acquire  some  pleasure  of  much 
more  importance.  That  bodily  pain  and  pleasure, 
therefore,  were  always  the  natural  objects  of  desire 
and  aversion,  was,  he  thought,  abundantly  evident 

*  See  Cicero  de  finibus,  lib.  i.  Diog^enes  Laert.  1.  z. 
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Nor  was  it  leas  8o^  he  imagiiied,  ^iat  Vskljlr  %rite  tte 
tole  ultimate  objects  of  ttioae  pa8flioii&  '  WlateviBr 
ebewaa  ddier  desired  or  avoided,  Waa  ao,  acoorihl; 
to  hiiDj  ^pon  accouat  of  its  trndmcj  la  ^radnoa  oM 
or  otfa w  of  those  sensatiooa.  The  tBaden^  to  |»# 
core  pleasure  rendered  power  and  ridieB  deairaUe^  af 
tfie  contrary  tendeakcjr  to  produce  pain  mnda  pomltf ' 
and  iBsignificaniy  the  objecta  of  aiarsiat.  UamUt 
and  reputation  wcra  vafae^  becanae  tha*  iBBtaani  aa4 
lave  of  tfaoae  we  liae  witfi  were  of  ttie  gitatoat  ooni»i 
^pHmce  both  to  piwwpt  pbaasare  and  to  dated  na  fiiooi 
pain.  IgwHn]BjandlNidfame,onAacaBlrai|^we^ 
to  be  amided,  becanse  tiie  hatred,  omtanpl^  and!  nh 
aratmant  of  those  we  lived  with»  deetiojed^  itaeori' 
tf,  and  neceaaariJtf  etposednsto  thegraaftMt  haJ% 
evila. 

All  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  mind  ware^  ac- 
cording to  Epicurus,  ultimately  derived  from  Ooae  of 
the  body.  The  mind  was  happy  when  it  thought  of 
the  past  pleasures  of  the  body,  and  hc^^ed  for  odiers  to 
come;  and  it  was  miserable  when  it  thou^aftie 
pains  which  the  body  had  formerly  endujned,  and 
dreaded  the  same  or  greater  diereafler. 

But  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  tiund,  thmijl^' 
ultimately  derived  from  those  of  the  body,  were  vasfy 
^^ater  than  their  originals.  The  body  felt  Mdy  tiie 
sensation  of  the  present  instant,  whereas  Uia  iHPd  fUt 
also  the  past  and  future,  die  one  by  remembraiad^llie 
other  by  anticipation,  and  consequently  both  auffeve} 
and  enjoyed  much  more.  When  we  ^ts^  under  A0 
greatest  bodily  pain,  he  observed^  weshcfflllwajBlkill* 
if  we  attend  to  it,  that  it  is  not  the  suffering  of  tfai6  pni^ 
sent  instant  which  chiefly  torments  us{  hut'oiAerlK 
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onizing  remembrance  of  the  past,  or  the  yet  more 
rrible  dread  of  the  future.    The  pain  of  each  in* 
int^  considered  by  itself,  and  cut  off  from  all  that 
es  before  and  all  that  comes  after  it,  is  a  trifle  not 
)rth  the  regarding.    Yet  this  is  all  which  the  body  can 
er  be  said  to  suffer.    In  the  same  manner,  when  we 
joy  the  greatest  pleasure,  we  shall  always  find  that 
e  bodily  sensation,  the  sensation  of  the  present  in- 
int,  makes  but  a  small  part  of  our  happiness,  that 
tr  enjoyment  chiefly  arises  either  from  the  cheerful 
collection  of  the  past,  or  the  still  more  joyous  antici- 
ttion  of  the  future,  and  that  the  mind  always  contri- 
ites  by  much  the  largest  share  of  the  entertainment 
Since  our  happiness  and  misery,  therefore,  depended 
liefly  on  the  mind,  if  this  part  of  our  nature  was  well 
sposed,  if  our  thoughts  and  opinions  were  as  they 
tould  be,  it  was  of  little  importance  in  what  manner 
u*  body  was  affected.    Though  under  great  bodily 
iin,  we  might  still  enjoy  a  considerable  share  of 
ippiness,  if  our  reason  and  judgment  maintained 
teir  superiority.     We  might  entertain  oursehres  with 
le  remembrance  of  past,  and  with  the  hopes  of  future 
leasure;  we  might  sofien  the  rigour  of  our  pains,  by 
^collecting  what  it  was  which,  even  in  this  situation, 
re  were  under  any  necessity  of  suffering.    That  this 
ras  merely  the  bodily  sensation,  the  pain  of  the  pre- 
ent  instant,  which  by  itself  could  never  be  very  great 
That  whatever  agony  we  suffered  from  the  dread  of  its 
ontinuance,  was  flie  effect  of  an  opinion  of  flie  mind 
^hichmig^t  be  corrected  by  juster  sentiments;  by  con- 
idering  tihat,  if  our  pams  were  violent,  they  would  pro- 
bably be  of  short  duration;  and  that  if  they  w^^  of 
>ng  continuance,  tb^  would  probably  be  moderate, 
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and  admit  of  many  intervals  of  ofu;  JttA^&ll^  angf^ 
^Me^  death  waa  always  at  hand  and  vriduii  nfttejdfr^ 
fiver  tiSy  which  as,  according  to  hiigi»4t  put  «a  cvdiA^ 
an  senaatiOD,  eidier  of  pain  orplpaaon^  qooU  ttotb^ 
regarded  as  an  evil  When  we  are^  atud  b^^^a|fa>|| 
not;  and  when  death  is^  we  are  not;  deiitfa^  tiberaibi!! 
can  be  nodiin;^  to  us.  •.*... 

.  If  the  actual  sensation  of  positive  paiftiras  m  itatf 
90  little  to  he  feared^  that  of  pleasarovVIM  alifl  leas  ti 
be  desired.  Naturally  die  sensation .  of^fleaaiire  was 
much,  less  pungent  than  that  of  pain.  .1^  theiefon^ 
this  last  could  take  so  veiy  Utile  fimn  Aoi.  happnesa 
fji  a  well,  disposednoind,  the  other  could  add  acaaroe 
any  tiang  to  it  Wiien  die  body  was  free  finom  .pap% 
and  the  mind  from  fear  and  anxiely,  the 
sensation  of  bodity  pleasure  could  be  of  very  fitde 
portanee;  and  thou^  it  might  diversify,  could  not  pro* 
perly  be  ssud  to  increase  the  happiness  of  dus  Ur 
tuation. 

In  ease  of  body,  Jtherefore,  and  in  securi^  or  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  consisted,  according  to  JS^icunB^ 
the  most  perfect  state  of  human  nature,  the  most  oom* 
plete  happiness  which  man  was  capable  of  enjoying. 
To  obtain  this  great  end  of  natunsd  deure,  was  tbe 
sole  object  of  all  the  virtues,  which,  acc<ipffiiig  to  him^ 
were  not  desirable  upon  their  own  account^  bat  nfou 
account,  of  their  tendency  to  bring  about  thisaitmtiQniL 

Prudence,  for  example,  though,  according  to  ftife 
philosophy,  the  source  and  principle  of  all  the  virtoei^ 
was  not  desirable  upon  its  own  accuntju  J^t  car^ 
and  laborious  and  circumspect  state -mipii^dy  ef«ir 
watchful  and  ever  attentive  to  the  most  distant  COM!* 
quences  of  every  actioI^  could  not  b6  a  thing  jpfeassai^ 
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agreeable  for  its  own  sake^  but  upon  account  of  its 
dency  to  procure  the  greatest  goods  and  to  keep  off 
greatest  evils. 
Po  abstain  from  pleasure  too,  to  curb  and  restrain 

natural  passions  for  enjojmei^  which  was  the 
ce  of  temperance,  could  never  be  desirable  for  its 
a  sake.  The  whole  value  of  this  virtue  arose  from 
utili^,  from  its  enabling  us  to  postpone  the  present 
ojrment  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  to  come,  or  to 
id  a  greater  pain  that  might  ensue  from  it  Tem* 
ance,  in  short,  was  nothing  but  prudence  with  re- 
d  to  pleasure. 

To  support  labour,  to  endure  pain,  to  be  exposed  to 
iger  or  to  death,  the  situations  which  fortitude 
old  often  lead  us  into,  were  surely  still  less  the  ob- 
ts  of  natural  desire.  They  were  chosen  only  to 
ad  greater  evils.  We  submitted  to  labour,  in  ordw 
avoid  the  greater  shame  and  pain  of  poverty,  and 

exposed  ourselves  to  danger  and  to  death  in  de- 
€e  of  our  liberty  and  proper^,  the  means  and  in- 
innents  of  pleasure  and  hs^piness;  or  in  defence  of 
r  country,  in  the  safe^  of  which  our  own  was  ne« 
Hsarily  comprehmided.     Fortitude  enabled  us  to  do 

this  cheerfully,  as  the  best  which,  in  our  present 
lation,  could  possibly  be  done,  and  was  in  reality 
more  than  prudence,  good  judgment,  and  presence 
mind  in  properly  appreciating  pain,  labour,  and  dan* 
r,  always  choosing  the  less  in  order  to  avoid  the 
3ater. 

It  is  the  same  case  with  justice.  To  abstain  from 
lat  is  another's  was  not  desirable  on  its  ovm 
count,  and  it  could  not  surely  be  better  for  yon^ 
Sit  I  should  possess  what  is  my  own,  flian  tliat 

3q  i 
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you  should  possess  it     You  ou^t,  howeyer,  to  abstain 
from  whatever  belongs  to  me,  because  by  doing  other- 
wise you  will  provoke  the  resentment  and  indignation 
of  mankind.    The  security  and  tranquillity  of  your 
mind  will  be  entfrely  destroyed     You  will  be  filled 
with  fear  and  consternation  at  the  thought  of  that  puV 
ishment  which  you  will  imagine  that  nien  are  at  all 
times  ready  to  inflict  upon  you,  and  from  which  no 
power,  no  art,  no  concealment,  will  ever  in  your  own 
fancy  be  sufficient  to  protect  you.     That  other  species 
of  justice  which  consists  in  doing  proper  good  offices 
to  different  persons,  according  to  the  various  relations 
of  neighbours,  kinsmen,  friends,  benefactors,  superiors, 
or  equals,  which  they  may  stand  in  to  us,  is  recom- 
mended by  the  same  reasons.    To  act  property  in  all 
these  different  relations,  procures  us  the  esteem  and 
love  of  those  we  live  with;  as  to  do  otherwise  excites 
their  contempt  and  hatred.    By  the  one  we  naturally 
secure,  by  the  other  we  necessarily  endanger  our  own 
ease  and  tranquillity,  the  great  and  ultimate  objects  of 
all  our  desires.     The  whole  virtue  of  justice,  therefore, 
the  most  important  of  all  the  virtues,  is  no  more  than 
discreet  and  prudent  conduct  with  regard  to  our  neigb- 
bours. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  concemmg  the  na- 
ture of  virtue.  It  may  seem  exti'aordinary  that  this 
philosopher,  who  is  desciibed  as  a  person  of  the  most 
amiable  manners,  should  never  have  observed,  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  tendency  of  those  virtues,  or  of 
the  contrary  vices,  with  regard  to  our  bodily  ease  and 
security,  the  sentiments  which  tliey  naturally  excite  in 
others,  are  the  objects  of*  a  much  more  passionate  de- 
sire or  aversion  than  all  their  other  consequences;  tbat 
to  be  amiable,  to  be  reiapectable,  to  be  the  proper  ob- 
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ject  of  esteem,  is  by  every  well-disposed  mind  more 
vahied  than  all  the  ease  and  security  which  love,  res- 
pect, and  esteem  can  procore  us;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  odious,  to  be  contemptible,  to  be  the  proper  ob- 
ject of  indignation,  is  more  dreadful  than  all  that  we 
can  suffer  in  our  body  from  hatred,  contempt,  or  in- 
dignation; and  that  consequently  our  desire  of  the  one 
character,  and  our  aversion  to  the  other,  cannot  arise 
from  any  regard  to  the  effects  which  either  of  them  is 
likely  to  produce  upon  the  body. 

This  system  is,  no  doubt,  altogether  inconsistent 
with  that  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish. 
It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  discover  from  what  pha- 
sis,  if  I  may  say  so,  from  what  particular  view  or 
aspect  of  nature,  this  account  of  things  derives  its 
pirobability.    By  the  wise  contrivance  of  the  Author 
of  nature,  virtue  is  upon  all  ordinary  occasions,  even 
with  regard  to  this  life,  real  wisdom, .  and  the  surest 
and  readiest  means  of  obtaining  both  safety  and  ad- 
vantage.    Our  success  or  disappointment  in  our  un- 
dertakings, must  very  much  depend  upon  the  good  or 
bad  opinion  which  is  commonly  entertained  of  us, 
and  upon  the  general  disposition  of  those  we  live  with, 
either  to  assist  or  to  oppose  us.    But  the  best,  the 
surest,  the  easiest,  and  tibe  readiest  way  of  obtaining 
the  advantageous  and  of  avoiding  the  unfavourable 
judgments  of  others,  is,  undoubtedly,  to  render  our- 
selves the  proper  objects  of  the  former  and  not  of  the 
latter.    ^  Do  you  desire,^  said  Socrates,  ^  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  good  musician.^  The  only  sure  way  of  ob- 
taining it,  is  to  become  a  good  musician.    Would  you 
desire,  in  the  same  manner,  to  be  thought  capable  of 
serving  your  country  either  as  a  general  or  as  a  states- 
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man?  The  best  way  in  this  case  too  is  really  to  ao 
quire  the  art  and  experience  of  war  and  government, 
and  to  become  really  tit  to  be  a  general  or  a  statesr 
man.  And,  in  the  same  manner,  if  yon  would  be 
reckoned  sober,  temperate,  just,  and  equitable^  tiie 
best  way  of  acquiring  this  reputation  is  to  become 
sober,  temperate,  just,  and  equitable.  If  you  can 
really  render  yourself  amiable,  respectable,  and  the 
proper  object  of  esteem,  there  is  no  fear  of  your  not 
soon  acquiring  the  love^  the  respect,  and  esteem  cS 
those  you  live  with.'  Since  the  practice  of  virtue, 
therefore,  is  in  general  so  advantageous,  and  that  of 
vice  so  contrary  to  our  interest,  the  consideration  of 
those  opposite  tendencies  undoubtedly  stamps  an  ad* 
ditional  beauty  and  propriety  upon  the  one,  and  a  new 
deformity  and  impropriety  upon  the  other.  Temper- 
ance, magnanimity,  justice,  and  beneficence,  come 
thus  to  be  approved  of,  not  only  under  their  proper 
characters,  but  under  the  additional  character  of  the 
highest  wisdom  and  most  real  prudence.  And  in  the 
same  manner,  the  coutraiy  vices  of  intemperance, 
pusillanimity,  injustice,  and  either  malevolence  or 
sordid  selfishness,  come  to  be  disapproved  of,  not  only 
under  their  proper  characters,  but  under  tlie  additional 
character  of  the  most  short-sighted  tbUy  and  weak- 
ness. Epic!irus  appears  in  every  virtue  to  have  at- 
tended to  this  species  of  propriety  only.  It  is  that 
which  is  most  apt  to  occm'  to  those  who  are  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  others  to  regularity  of  conduct 
When  men  by  their  practice,  and  perhaps  too  by  their 
maxims,  manifestly  show  that  the  natural  beauty  of 
virtue  is  not  like  to  have  much  effect  upon  them,  hmr 
is  it  possible  to  move  them  but  by  representing  die  fal- 
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Ij  of  their  conduct,  and  how  much  they  themselves 
are  in  the  end  likely  to  suffer  by  it? 

By  running  up  all  the  different  virtues  too  to  this 
one  species  of  propriety,  Epicurus  indulged  a  pro- 
pensity, which  is  natural  to  all  men,  but  which  phi- 
losophers in  particular  are  apt  to  cultivate  with  a  pe- 
culiar fondness,  as  the  great  means  of  displaying 
their  ingenuity, — ^the  propensity  to  account  for  all  q>- 
pearances  from  as  few  principles  as  possible.  And 
he^  no  doubt,  indulged  this  propensity  still  further, 
when  he  referred  all  the  primary  objects  of  natural  de- 
sire and  aversion  to  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the 
body.  The  great  patron  of  the  atomical  philosophy, 
who  took  so  much  pleasure  in  deducing  all  the  powers 
and  qualities  of  bodies  from  the  most  obvious  and 
familiar,  the  figure,  motion,  and  arrangement  of  the 
small  parts  of  matter,  felt,  no  doubt,  a  similar  satis- 
faction, when  he  accounted,  in  the  same  manner,  for 
all  the  sentiments  and  passions  of  the  mind  irom 
those  which  are  most  obvious  and  familiar. 

The  system  of  Epicurus  agreed  with  those  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Zeno,  in  making  virtue  consist 
in  acting  in  the  most  suitable  manner  to  obtain*  pri- 
mary objects  of  natural  desire.  It  differed  from  all 
of  them  in  two  other  respects;  first,  in  the  account 
which  it  gave  of  those  primary  objects  of  natural  de- 
sire; and,  secondly,  in  the  account  which  it  gave  of 
the  excellence  of  virtue,  or  of  the  reason  why  that 
quality  ought  to  be  esteemed. 

The  primary  objects  of  natural  desire  consisted, 
according  to  Epicurus,  in  bodily  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  in  nothing  else;  whereas,  according  to  the  other 
three  i^iilosophers^  there  were  many  other  objects, 

^  Prima  natnnp. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  those  Systems  which  make  Virtue  consist  in  Bene- 

volence. 

The  system  which  makes  virtue  consist  in  benevo- 
lence, though  I  think  not  so  ancient  as  all  those  which 
I  have  already  given  an  account  of,  is,  however,  of 
very  great  antiquity.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  doc- 
trine of  the  greater  part  of  those  philosophers  who, 
,about  and  after  the  age  of  Augustus,  called  themselves 
Eclectics,  who  pretended  to  follow  chiefly  the  opinions 
of  Plato  and  Pythagoras,  and  who,  upon  that  account, 
are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  latter  Pla- 
tonists. 

In  the  divine  nature,  according  to  these  authors, 
benevolence  or  love  was  the  sole  principle  of  action, 
and  directed  the  exertion  of  all  the  other  attributes. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Deity  was  employed  in  finding  out 
the  means  for  bringing  about  those  ends  which  his 
goodness  suggested,  as  his  infinite  power  was  exerted 
to  execute  them.  Benevolence,  however,  was  still 
the  supreme  and  governing  attribute,  to  ivliich  the 
others  were  subseiTient,  and  from  which  the  whole 
excellency,  or  the  whole  morality,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
such  an  expression,  of  the  divine  operations,  was  ul- 
timately derived.  The  whole  perfection  and  virtue  of 
the  human  mind  consisted  in  some  resemblance  or 
participation  of  the  divine  perfections,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  being  filled  with  the  same  principle  of  be- 
nevolence and  love  which  influenced  all  the  actions  of 
the  Deits\    The  actions  of  men  which  flowed  from 
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this  motive  were  alone  truly  praise-worthy,  or  could 
claim  any  merit  in  the  sight  of  the  Deity.  It  was 
by  actions  of  charity  and  love  only  that  we  could  'mu- 
tate, as  became  us,  the  conduct  of  God,  that  we  couU 
express  our  humble  and  devout  admiration  of  his  in- 
finite perfections,  that  by  fostering  in  our  own  minds 
the  same  divine  principle,  we  could  bring  our  own  af> 
fections  to  a  greater  resemblance  with  his  holy  attri- 
butes, and  thereby  become  more  proper  objects  of  lus 
love  and  esteem;  till  at  last  we  arrived  at  that  immedi* 
ate  converse  and  communication  widi  the  Deity  to 
which  it  was  the  great  object  of  this  pluLosophy  to 
raise  us. 

This  system,  as  it  was  much  esteemed  by  many  an- 
cient fathers  of  tlie  christian  church,  so,  after  the 
formation,  it  was  adopted  by  several  divines  of 
most  eminent  piety  and  learning,  and  of  the  most  ami* 
able  manners;  particularly  by  Dr.  Ralph  CudwoTth, 
by  Dr.  Henr}^  More,  and  by  Mr.  John  Smith  of  Cam- 
bridge. But  of  all  the  patrons  of  Uiis  system,  ancient 
or  modern,  the  late  Dr.  Ilutcheson  was,  undoubtedly, 
beyoiul  ail  comparisou,  the  most  acute,  the  most  dis- 
tinct, the  most  philosophical,  and,  what  is  of  the  great- 
est consequence  of  all,  the  soberest  and  most  judi- 
cious. 

Tiiat  virtue  consists  in  benevolence,  is  a  notiM  sup- 
ported by  many  appearances  in  human  nature.  It  haft 
been  obsened  already,  that  proper  benevolence  ui  Ae. 
most  graceful  and  agreeable  of  all  die  aflectiMs;  AmI 
it  is  recommended  to  us  by  a  double  sympathy;  that  JK 
its  tendency  is  necessarily  beneficent,  it  •  is  ^.  OMMfr- 
object  of  gratitude  and  reward;  aai^thal^  i^Mtt.iil^ 
these  accounts,  it  appears  to  om 
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expectation  of  some  new  favour,  or  if  what  was  ap* 
prehended  to  proceed  from  public  spirit,  should  be 
found  out  to  have  taken  its  origin  from  the  hope  of  a 
pecuniaiy  reward,  such  a  discovery  would  entirely  de- 
stroy all  notion  of  merit  or  praise-worthiness  in  either 
of  these  actions.  Since,  therefore,  the  mixture  of  any 
selfish  motive,  like  that  of  a  baser  alloy,  diminished  or 
took  away  altogether  the  merit  which  would  otherwise 
have  belonged  to  any  action,  it  was  evident,  he  ima- 
gined, that  virtue  must  consist  in  pure  and  disinterested 
benevolence  alone. 

When  those  actions,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  proceed  from  a  selfish  motive,  are 
discovered  to  have  arisen  from  a  benevolent  one,  it 
greatly  enhances  our  sense  of  their  merit  If  we  be- 
lieved of  any  person  that  he  endeavoured  to  advance 
his  fortune  from  no  other  view  but  that  of  doing  friend- 
ly offices,  and  of  making  proper  returns  to  his  bene- 
factors, we  should  only  love  and  esteem  him  the  more. 
And  this  observation  seemed  still  more  to  confirm  the 
conclusion,  that  it  was  benevolence  only  which  could 
stamp  upon  any  action  the  character  of  virtue. 

Last  of  all,  what,  he  imagined,  was  an  evident  proof 
of  the  justness  of  this  account  of  virtue,  in  all  the  dis- 
putes of  casuists  concerning  the  rectitude  of  conduct 
the  public  good,  he  observed,  was  the  standard  to  which 
they  constantly  referred;  thereby  universally  acknow- 
ledging that  whatever  tended  to  promote  the  happinesi 
of  mankind  was  right,  and  laudable,  and  virtuous,  aad 
the  conti'ary,  wrong,  blameable,  and  vicious.  In  tte 
late  debates  about  passive  obedience  and  the  rig^t  if 
resistance,  the  sole  point  in  controMrajr  among  na^ 
sense  was,  whether  universal  sublnliiioii  would  puifr* 
blybe  attf»dedwithgreatiar  evttttan  ten^ontf'tr 
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surrections^  when  privileges  were  invaded?  Whctlier 
what,  upon  the  whole,  tended  most  to  tlie  happiness  of 
mankind,  was  not  also  morally  good,  was  never  once, 
he  said,  made  a  question. 

Since  benevolence,  therefore,  was  tlie  only  motive 
which  could  bestow  upon  any  action  the  character  of 
virtue,  tlie  greater  the  benevolence  which  was  eviden- 
ced by  any  action,  the  greater  the  praise  which  must 
belong  to  it 

Those  actions  which  aimed  at  the  happiness  of  a 
great  community,  as  they  demonstrated  a  more  enlar- 
ged benevolence  than  tliose  which  aimed  only  at  that 
of  a  smaller  system,  so  were  they,  likewise,  propor- 
tionally the  more  virtuous.  The  most  virtuous  of  all 
affections,  therefore,  was  that  which  embraced  as  its 
objects  the  happiness  of  all  intelligent  beings.  The 
least  virtuous,  on  the  contrary,  of  those  to  which  the 
character  of  virtue  could  in  any  respect  belong,  was 
that  which  aimed  no  fuither  than  at  the  happiness  of 
an  individual,  such  as  a  son,  a  brother,  a  friend. 

In  directing  all  our  actions  to  promote  the  greatest 
possible  good,  in  submitting  all  inferior  affections  to 
the  desire  of  the  general  happiness  of  mankind,  in  re- 
garding one^s  self  but  as  one  of  the  many,  whose  pros- 
perity was  to  be  pursued  no  further  than  it  was  con- 
sistent with,  or  conducive  to,  that  of  the  whole,  con- 
sisted the  perfection  of  virtue. 

Self-love  was  a  principle  which  could  never  be  vir- 
tuous in  any  degree  or  in  any  direction.  It  was  vi- 
cious whenever  it  obstructed  the  general  good.  When 
.  it  had  no  other  effect  than  to  make  the  individual  take 
care  of  his  own  hs^piness,  it  was  merely  innocent, 
and  thoq^  it  deserved  no  praise,  neither  ought  it  to 
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incur  any  blame.  Those  benevolent  actions  which 
were  performed,  notwithstanding  some  strong  motive 
from  self-interest,  were  the  more  virtuous  upon  that 
account.  They  demonstrated  the  strength  and  vigour 
of  the  benevolent  principle. 

Dr.  Hutcheson*  was  so  far  from  allowing  self-love 
to  be  in  any  case  a  motive  of  virtuous  actions,  diat 
even  a  regard  to  the  pleasure  of  self^probatioa,  to 
tlie  conilbrtable  applause  of  our  own  consciences,  ac- 
cording to  him,  diminished  the  merit  of  a  benevolent 
action.  This  was  a  selfish  motive,  he  thought,  which, 
so  far  as  it  contributed  to  any  action,  demonstrated  the 
iveakness  of  that  pure  and  disinterested  benevolence, 
which  could  alone  stamp  upon  the  conduct  of  man  the 
character  of  virtue.  In  the  conmion  judgments  of 
mankind,  however,  this  regard  to  the  approbation  of 
our  own  minds  is  so  far  from  being  considered  as  what 
cfiu,  in  any  respect,  diminish  the  virtue  of  any  action, 
that  it  is  ratlior  looked  upon  as  the  sole  motive  which 
deserves  the  appellation  of  virtuous. 

Such  is  tlie  account  fijiven  of  the  nature  of  virtue  in 
this  amiable  system,  a  system  which  has  a  pecuhar 
tendency  to  nourish  and  support  in  the  human  heait 
the  noblest  and  the  most  agreeable  of  all  aifectiona^ 
and  not  only  to  check  the  injustice  of  self-lov^  hat  in 
some  measure,  to  discourage  that  principle  ahogether, 
by  representing  it  as  what  could  never  reflect  any  hon- 
our upon  those  who  were  influenced  by  it 

As  some  ol'  the  otlier  systems  which  I  have  alrea^ 
given  an  account  of,  do  not  sufficiently  eixplain  firaa 
whence  arises  the  pecuUar  excellency  df  tiie  sapreofB 

Inquir)'  conccrniDg.  Virtue,  lect.  ii,  ark'^J^XUl^ln~' 
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human  nature,  or  the  failing  of  which  we  are  ftpt  to  be 
suBpicious.  If  we  coold  really  believe,  however,  of 
any  man,  that,  was  it  not  from  a  regard  to  his  fanuly 
and  friends,  he  would  not  take  that  proper  care  of  Ins 
health,  his  life,  or  his  fortune,  to  which  self-preserva- 
tion alone  ought  to  be  suflicient  to  prompt  him,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  faihng,  though  one  of  those 
amiable  failings  which  render  a  person  rather  (he  ob- 
ject of  pity  than  of  contempt  or  hatred.  It  would  still 
however,  somewhat  diminish  tlie  dignity  and  respecta- 
bleness  of  his  character.  Carelessness  and  want  of 
economy  are  universally  disapproved  of,  not,  however, 
as  proceeding  from  a  want  of  benevolence,  but  from 
a  want  of  the  proper  attention  to  the  objects  of  self- 
interest 

Though  the  stimdard  by  which  casuists  fieqnently 
determine  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  human  conduct 
be  its  tendency  to  the  welfare  or  disorder  of  socie^, 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  regard  to  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety should  be  tlie  sole  virtuous  motive  of  action,  bat 
only  that,  in  any  competition,  it  ought  to  cast  ttie  ba- 
lance against  all  otlier  motives. 

Benevolence  may,  perhaps,  be  the  sole  principle  of 
action  in  the  Deity,  and  there  are  several,  not  inyvo- 
bable,  arguments  which  tend  to  persuade  us  thatit  is 
so.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  odior  mttive  an 
independent  and  all-perfect  Being,  who  stands  in  need 
of  nothing  external,  and  whose  happiness  is  conipWte 
in  himself,  can  act  from.  But  ^vhateva'  may  be  ibe 
case  with  the  Deity,  so  ioiperfect  a  creatiu*  as  man, 
Uie  support  of  whose  existence  requJiies  so  maqjt 
things  external  to  him,  nuist  often  act  from  many 
other  motives.    The  coDililiaa  qf  isitfuui  nature  rnst 
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peculiarly  hard,  if  those  affections,  whicll^  by  thfi(  very 
nature  of  our  being,  ought  frequently  to  influence,our 
cbnduct,  could,  upon  no  occasion,  appear  virtuous,  or 
deserve  esteem  and  commendation  from  any  body. 

Those  three  systems,  that  which  places  virtue  in 
propriety,  that  which  places  it  in  prudence,  and  that 
which  makes  it  consist  in  benevolence,  are  the  princi- 
pal accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the  nature  of 
virtue.  To  one  or  other  of  them,  all  the  other  de* 
scriptions  of  virtue,  how  different  soever  they  may  ap- 
pear, are  easily  reducible. 

That  system  which  places  virtue  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  the  Deity,  may  be  counted  either  among 
those  which  make  it  consist  in  prudence,  or  among 
those  which  make  it  consist  in  propriety.  When  it  is 
asked,  why  we  ought  to  obey  the  will  of  the  Deity, 
this  question,  which  would  be  impious  and  absurd  in 
die  highest  degree,  if  asked  from  any  doubt  that  we 
ought  to  obey  him,  can  admit  but  of  two  different  an- 
swers. It  must  either  be  said  that  we  ought  to  obey 
die  will  of  the  Deity,  because  he  is  a  Being  of  infinite 
power,  who  will  reward  us  eternally  if  we  do  so,  and 
punish  us  etemaUy  if  we  do  otherwise;  or  it  must  be 
said,  that,  independent  of  any  regard  to  our  own  hap- 
piness, or  to  rewards  and  punishments  of  any  kind, 
there  is  a  congruity  and  fitness  that  a  creature  should 
obey  its  creator,  that  a  limited  and  imperfect  being 
should  submit  to  one  of  infinite  and  incomprehensible 
perfections.  Besides  one  or  other  of  these  two,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  that  any  other  answer  can  be 
given  to  this  question.  If  the  first  answer  be  the  pro- 
per one,  virtue  consists  in  prudence,  or  in  the  proper 
pursuit  of  our  own  final  interest  and  happiness;  since 
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it  is  upon  this  account  lliat  we  are  obliged  to  obey  the 
will  of  the  Deity.  It'  tlie  second  anstrer  be  the  pro- 
per one,  virtue  must  consist  in  propriety,  since  the 
ground  of  our  obligation  to  obedience,  is  the  suitable- 
nesR  or  congruity  of  the  sentiments  of  htunility  and 
Rtibmission  to  the  superiority  of  tlie  object  which  ex- 
rites  tliem. 

Tliat  system  which  places  virtue  in  utili^,  coin- 
cides too  with  that  which  makes  it  conust  in  proprie* 
tf.  According  to  this  system,  all  those  qualities  (tf 
the  mind  which  are  agreeable  or  advantageous,  either 
to  the  person  himself  or  to  others,  are  s^roved  of  am 
virtuous,  and  the  contrary  disapproved  of  as  vicious. 
But  the  agreeableness  or  utility  of  any  affection  de- 
pends upon  the  d^ree  which  it  is  allowed  to  subust 
in.  Every  affection  is  useful  when  it  is  confined  to  a 
certain  degree  of  moderation;  and  every  affection  is 
disadvantageous  when  it  exceeds  the  proper  bounds. 
According  to  this  system,  therefore,  virtue  consists  not 
in  any  one  affection,  but  in  the  propei-  d^ree  of  all 
the  affections.  The  only  difference  between  it  and 
that  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  eBtabIi8t^  it, 
that  it  makes  utili^,  and  not  syoqtadiy,  tir  dn  comft* 
pondent  affection  of  the  ^ctator,  the  natml  tmk 
original  measure  of  this  proper  d^ree. 
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accoant  of,  sappMe  (hat  there  is  a  real  and  MHMMial 

.   dBstiiictian  between  vice  aiid  Tirtcie,  whateii^-^tiies6 

cpiflilities  maj  crasist  in;    Hiere  is  a  real  atid  eiwtilflal- 

•'  ^flferenoe  betWBM 'tii«^''|M^el7         ini^roprieff'of 

sn)raffectibfi;'1ietw«en  tMnevolentetfdiitf  waj  o^er  prili<^^ 

cipTe  of  actibii,  between  real  prudencik  and  shbrtHsi^t- 

^-  ed^  folly  or  precipitate  rashness.*   In  the  main  Mo; aB 

u  of  them  contribute  to  encourage  tiie  priaise*Worft^  tB8^ 

I  ftf  discourage  the  blameable  disposition.  ' 

p  *^  It  noray  btf  thi6,  p^i^>s,  of  some  of  ttlekn,  Aat  ^ey 

^  -^h&jixi'wofta^  ttiie  balance  of  ihe^F* 

ftctionfl^/  fiid  tflT  gi^  (he  mind  ^si  "(ittlrtictAAfMM^It^siMie 

j^nciples  of  action,  beyond  the  proportion  diat  is  dtaife . 

fe  them.    The  ancient  systems,  which  place  virtue  in 

pM^riety,  sieem  chiefljr  to  recommend  the  great,  the 

awfiil,  and  the  respectable  virtues,  the  virtues  of  seliP* 

'   govenmient  and  self^ommand ;  fordtade,  magnanimity, 

r  ]]Dfdepeiid6ney  i^on^  ftrtone,  the  contempt  of  aH  out* 

ward  accidents,  of  pldiA^  ]povei1y,  exile,  afid  death.    It  - 
^    iirin  these  great  exertions,  tiiat  die  noblest  propriety     ' 
of  conduct  is  di8{>layed.    The  soft,  die  amiable,  the 
gcfiifle  virtues,  all  the  virtues  of  indulgent  faumani(y, 
are,  in  comparison,  but  little  insisted  upon,  and  seem, 
on  Ibe  contrary,  by  the  Stoics  in  particular,  to  have 
been  oftefi  reg^ed  as  mere  weaknesses,  which  it 
.  briioved  a  wise  man  not  to  harbour  in  his  breast; 
-  --     ■  Ss  ' 
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The  benevolent  f^i-stem.  on  the  other  band,  nhile  it 
fosters,  and  eDConrages  all  those  milder  rirtaes  ii  the 
'highest  degrae,  seems  entirely  tQ  oeglecl  the  more 
awful  and  respectable  qualities  of  the  mind.  It  erCD 
denies  them  the  appeliatioa  of  rirtues.  It  calls  then 
moral  abilities,  and  treats  them  as  qualities  TCfaicfa  di 
not  deserve  the  same  sort  of  esteem  and  approbadoo 
tfaat  15  due  to  what  is  properly  denominated  (iitv. 
M\  those  principles  ofactim.  which  aim  oolr  at  ovr 
oim  iotcre&t,  it  treats,  if  that  be  possible,  ^11  nrorx. 
So  far  from  having  any  merit  of  tbeir  own,  thejr  diaii> 
oisli.  it  pretends,  Uie  merit  of  beacvolence,  wbe&  tkqr 
oo-operate  with  it;  and  pnideuce,  it  is  asserted,  «Wl 
employed  only  in  promoting  private  interest,  can  oprar 
even  be  imagined  a  virtue. 

That  system,  again,  which  makes  virtue  eataH  ia 
prudence  only,  while  it  ^ves  the  bluest  ncourage- 
ment  to  thf  habits  of  caution,  vi^lauce,  sobnett.  and 
judicious  moderation,  seems  to  degrade  equally  boti 
the  amiable  and  respectable  virtues,  and  to  snip  tl» 
former  of  all  their  beauty,  and  the  latter  of  all  llior 
grandeur. 

But  notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  general  lu- 
dency  of  each  of  those  three  systems  is  to  encouiags 
the  best  and  most  laudable  habits  of  the  human  asad: 
and  it  were  well  for  society,  if  either  Juankind  m^sfi- 
ral,  or  even  those  few  who  pretend  to  live  acewififi^ 
any  philosophical  rule,  were  to  regulate  tlieir  cflnittci 
by  the  precepts  of  any  one  of  them.  We  may  lean 
from  each  of  them  sometliing  that  is  both  valuable  wi 
peculiar.  If  it  was  possible,  by  precept  and  eiboHi- 
tion,  to  inspire  the  mind  with  fortitude  and  magna* 
mity,  the  ancient  systems  of  propriety  would  seems^ 
ficienl  to  do  this.     Or  if  it  was  possible,  by  the  fyiw 
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means^  to  soften  it  into  humanity,  and  to  awaken  the 
affections  of  kindness  and  general  love  towards  those 
we  live  with,  some  of  the  pictures  with  which  the  be- 
nevolent system  presents  ns,  might  seem  capable  of 
producing  this  effect    We  may  learn  from  the  system 
of  Epicurus,  though  undoubtedly  the  most  imperfect 
of  all  the  three,  how  much  the  practice  of  bodi  the  ami- 
able and  respectable  virtues  is  conductive  to  our  own 
interest,  to  our  own  ease  and  safety  and  quiet,  even  in 
this  life.    As  Epicurus  placed  happiness  in  the  attain- 
ment of  ease  and  securitjr,  he  exerted  himself,  in  a 
particular  manner,  to  shew  that  virtue  was,  not  merely 
tiie  best  and  surest,  but  the  only  means  of  acquiring 
those  invaluable  possessions.     The  good  effects  of 
virtue,  upon  our  inward  tranquillity  and  peace  of  mind, 
are  what  other  philosophers  have  chiefly  celebrated. 
Epicurus,  without  neglecting  this  topic,  has  cliiefly  ini- 
tiated upon  the  influence  of  that  amiable  quality  on  our 
outward  prosperity  and  safety.     It  was  upon  this  ac- 
county  that  his  writings  were  so  much  studied  in  the 
ancient  world  by  men  of  all  different  philosophical  par- 
tits.    It  is  from  him  that  Cicero,  the  great  enemy  of 
the  Epicurean  system^  borrows  his  most  agreeable 
pfoofib^  that  virtue  alone  is  sufficient  to  secure  happi- 
oMSb    Seneca^  tliou^  a  Stoic,  the  sect  most  opposite 
to  lint  of  Epicums  yet  quotes  this  philosopher  more 
fke^eotly  Ilia&  any  othw. 

ThsM  is,  however^  anether  system  which  seems  to 
tdCB'  sway  aHogetbev  tiie  distilictiott  between  vice  and 
lirtiuifiiii  of  wfaidi  ^  tondracy  is,  iq^n  that  accoun^^ 
«lMi%yilikiw||  I  rileeti  Aesyetem  of  Dr.  Mand»^ 
imtt^^nmift^^^^  inalmeet 

il^gi'll^liill^tJiitiuutt^^  however,  some  ap- 
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pearances  in  humao  nature,  which,  when  viewed  in  a 
certain  manner,  seem  at  first  sight  to  favour  diem. 
These,  described  and  exaggerated  by  the  Uvdy  and 
humorous,  tliough  coarse  and  rustic  eloquence  of  Dr. 
Mandeville,  have  thrown  upon  his  doctrines  an  air  of 
truth  and  probability  which  is  apt  to  impose  upon  the 
unskilful. 

Dr.  Mandeville  considers  whatever  is  done  from  a 
sense  of  propria^,  from  a  regard  to  what  is  commen- 
dable and  praiseworthy,  as  being  done  from  a  love  of 
praise  and  commendation,  or,  an  he  calls  it,  from  va- 
nity. Man,  he  observes,  is  naturally  much  more  ioteres- 
ted  in  his  own  happiness  than  in  tliat  of  others,  and  it 
is  impossible  that,  in  his  heart,  he  can  ever  really  pre- 
fer their  prosper!^  to  his  own.  Whenever  he  appears 
to  do  so,  we  may  be  assured  that  he  imposes  upoa  as, 
and  that  he  is  then  acting  from  the  same  selfish  mo- 
tives as  at  all  otiier  times.  Among  his  other  seUish 
passions,  vanity  is  one  of  tlie  sti-ongest,  and  he  is  always 
easily  flattered  and  gi^atly  delighted  with  the  applauses 
of  those  about  him.  When  he  appears  to  sacrihcebis 
own  interest  to  that  of  his  companions,!  he  knows  that 
this  conduct  will  be  highly  agreeable  to  their  selt^kwe; 
and  that  they  will  not  fail  to  express  their  satisfactioi^ 
by  bestowing  upon  him  the  most  extravagant  praises. 
The  pleasure  which  he  expects  from  this,  overiwian- 
ces,  in  his  opinion,  the  interest  which  he  abandoiu  in 
order  to  procure  it  His  conduct,  theiefiire,  upon  tttti '  . 
occasion,  is,  in  reality,  just  as  selfish,  auA  anses  froft 
just  as  mean  a  motive  as  upon  any  otiier. 
tered,  however,  and  ho  Hatters  himself  with  I 
that  it  is  entirely  disinterested;  aince,  unless  this  v 
supposed,  it  would  not  s«qiu  to  m^  auy  coaunei 
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tion  either  in  his  own  ejes  or  in  those  of  others.  AH 
public  spirit,  therefore,  all  preference  of  public  to  pri- 
vate interest^  is,  according  to  him,  a  mere  cheat  and 
imposition  upon  mankind;  and  that  human  virtue, 
which  is  so  much  boasted  of,  and  which  is  the  occa- 
sion of  so  much  emulation  among  men,  is  the  mere 
offspring  of  flatteiy  begot  upon  pride. 

Whether  the  most  generous  and  public-spirited  ac- 
tions may  not,  in  some  sense,  be  regarded  as  proceed- 
ing from  self-love,  I  shall  not  at  present  examine.  The 
decision  of  this  question  is  not,  I  apprehend  of  anj  im- 
portance towards  establishing,  the  reality  of  virtue, 
since  self-love  may  frequently  be  a  virtuous  motive  of 
action.  I  shall  only  endeavour  to  shew  that  the  desire 
of  doing  what  is  honourable  and  noble,  of  rendering 
ourselves  the  proper  objects  of  esteem  and  approbation 
cannot,  with  any  proprietfr,  be  called  vanity.  Even 
the  love  of  well-grounded  fame  and  reputation,  the  de- 
sire of  acquiring  esteem  by  what  is  really  estimable, 
does  not  deserve  that  name.  The  first  is  the  love  of 
virtue,  the  noblest  and  the  best  passion  of  human  na- 
ture. The  second  is  the  love  of  true  glory,  a  passion 
inferior,  no  doubt,  to  the  former,  but  which  in  dignity 
appears  to  come  immediately  ailer  it  He  is  guilty  of 
vanity  who  desires  praise  for  qualities  which  are  either 
not  praise-worthy  in  any  degree,  or  not  in  that  degree 
in  which  he  expects  to  be  praised  for  them,  who  sets 
his  character  upon  the  frivolous  ornaments  of  dress 
and  equipage,  or  upon  the  equally  frivolous  accom- 
plishments of  ordinary  behaviour.  He  is  guilty  of  va- 
nity who  desires  praise  for  what,  indeed,  very  well  de- 
serves it,  but  what  he  perfectly  knows  does  not  belong 
to  him.    The  empty  coxcomb  who  gives  himself  airs 
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of  importance  which  he  has  no  ti^  to,  the  aSif  liar 
who  assumes  the  merit  of  adventures  n^icb  never 
happened,  the  foolish  pbgiary  who  ^res  himsetf  o«t 
for  the  author  of  what  he  has  do  pretensions  to,  are 
property^  accused  of  this  passion.  He  too  is  said  to 
be  gutl^  of  vani^  who  is  not  contented  with  the  silent 
sentiments  of  esteem  and  approbation,  who  seems  to 
be  fonder  of  their  noisy  expressions  and  acclamations 
than  of  die  sentiments  themselves,  who  is  never  satis- 
fied but  when  his  own  praises  are  ringing  in  bis  ears, 
and  who  solicits,  witti  the  most  anxious  importonitjr, 
all  external  marks  of  respect,  is  fond  of  titles,  of  com- 
pliments, of  being  visited,  of  being  attended,  ofbeii^ 
taken  notice  of  in  public  places  with  the  af^aranee 
of  deference  and  attentim.  This  friv(4ous  passion  is 
altogether  different  from  either  of  the  two  fiMmer,  and 
is  the  passion  of  die  lowest  and  the  le|Eist  of  mankind. 
as  they  are  of  the  noblest  and  the  greatest 

But  though  diese  three  passions,  the  desire  of  ren- 
dering ourselves  the  proper  objects  of  honour  and  es- 
teem; or  of  becoming  what  is  honourable  and  estima- 
ble;  the  desire  of  acquiring  honour  and  esteem  by  real- 
ly deserving  those  sentiments;  and  the  involous  desin 
of  praise  at  any  rate,  are  widely  diflbrent,  thou^  the 
two  former  are  always*  approved  of,  while  the  latter 
never  fails  to  be  despised;  there  is,  howerar,  a  oertain 
remote  affinity  among  them,  which,  exaggerated  I^llw 
humorous  and  diverting  eloquence  (^tUsKvetysattier, 
has  enabled  him  to  impose  upon  his  rea4en.  "nHm 
is  an  affinity  between  vanity  and  the-  lore  of  frna  glh 
ty,  as  both  diese  pasuons  Bun  at— i|iMii^i*«<— tail  . 
approbatioii.  But  they  are  different  in  (his,  that  (W 
one  is  a  just,  reasonable,  and  equitable  passioiij  while 
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the  other  is  unjust,  absurd,  and  ridicufous.  The  man 
who  desires  esteem  for  what  is  really  estimable,  de- 
sires noliiing  but  what  he  is  justly  entitled  to,  and  what 
cannot  be  refused  him  without  some  sort  of  injury. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  who  desires  it  upon  any  other 
terms,  demands  what  he  has  no  just  claim  to.  The 
first  is  easily  satisfied,  is  not  apt  to  be  jealous  or  sus- 
picious that  we  do  not  esteem  him  enough,  and  is  sel- 
dom solicitous  about  receiving  many  external  marks  of 
our  regard.  The  otfier,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  to  be 
satisfied,  is  full  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  that  we  do 
not  esteem  him  so  much  as  he  desires,  because  he  has 
some  secret  consciousness  that  he  desires  more  than 
he  deserves.  The  least  neglect  of  ceremony,  he  con- 
siders as  a  mortal  affront,  and  as  an  expression  of  the 
most  determined  contempt.  He  is  restless  and  impa- 
tient, and  perpetuaUy  afraid  that  we  have  lost  all  res- 
pect for  him,  and  is  upon  this  account  always  anxious 
to  obtain  new  expressions  of  esteem,  and  cannot  be 
kept  in  temper  but  by  continual  attendance  and  adu- 
lation. 

There  is  an  affinity  too  between  the  desire  of  becom- 
ing what  is  honourable  and  estimable,  and  the  desire  of 
honour  and  esteem,  between  the  love  of  virtue  and  the 
love  of  true  glory.  They  resemble  one  another  not 
only  in  tliis  respect,  that  both  aim  at  really  being  what 
is  honourable  and  noble,  but  even  in  that  respect  in 
which  the  love  of  true  glory  resembles  what  is  properly 
called  vanity,  some  reference  to  the  sentiments  of 
others.  The  man  of  the  greatest  magnanimity,  who 
desires  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  and  is  most  indifferent 
about  what  actually  are  the  opinions  of  mankind  with 
Fegard  to  him,  is  still,  however,  delighted  with  the 
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thoughts  of  what  fhey  should  be,  with  die  conscious- 
ness that  though  he  may  neither  be  honoured  nor  ap- 
plauded, he  is  still  the  proper  object  of  honour  and  ap- 
plause, and  that  if  mankind  were  cool  and  candid  and 
consistent  with  themselves,  and  properly  informed  of 
the  motives  and  circumstances  of  his  conduct,  they 
would  not  fail  to  honour  and  applaud  him.  Though 
he  despises  the  opinions  which  are  actually  entertaJaed 
of  him,  he  has  the  highest  value  for  those  which  ought 
to  be  entertained  of  him.  That  he  might  think  him- 
self worthy  of  those  honourable  sentiments,  and,  what- 
ever was  the  idea  which  other  men  might  concave  of 
his  character,  that  when  he  should  put  himself  in  their 
situation,  and  consider,  not  what  was,  but  what  ougbt 
to  be  their  opinion,  lie  should  always  have  the  highest 
idea  of  it  himself,  was  the  great  and  exalted  motive  of 
his  conduct  As  even  in  the  love  of  virtue,  therefore, 
there  is  still  some  reference,  though  not  to  what  is,  yet 
to  what  in  reason  and  propriety  ought  to  be,  the  opi- 
nion of  otliers,  there  is,  even  in  this  respect,  some  affi- 
nity between  it  and  the  love  of  true  glory.  There  is, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  great  difference  be- 
tween them.  The  man  who  acts  solely  from  a  regard 
to  what  is  right  and  fit  to  be  done,  from  a  regard  to 
what  is  the  proper  object  of  esteem  and  approbafiao, 
though  these  sentiments  should  never  be  besCewed 
upon  him,  acts  from  the  most  sublime  and  godlike  mo- 
tive which  human  nature  is  even  capable  of  conceiving. 
The  man,  on  the  oUier  hand,  who  while  he  def 
to  merit  approbatioa  is,  at  tiie  same  liuic,  anxi 
to  obtain  it,  thonj^h  he  too  is  laiDlable  En  t)te  i 

his  motives  ha\r'  :    r;rr-;if.-i-    riT-t"        '''  h<i\:i::r\  infin 

He  IB  in  < 
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and  injustice  of  mankind,  and  his  hs^piness  is  expo- 
sed to  the  envy  of  his  rivals  and  tlie  folly  of  the  pubUc. 
The  happiness  of  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  is  alto- 
gether secure  and  independent  of  fortune  and  of  the 
caprice  of  those  he  lives  with*    The  contempt  and 
hatred  which  may  be  thrown  upon  him  by  the  igno- 
rance of  mankind,  he  considers  as  not  belonging  to 
him,  and  is  not  at  all  mortified  by  it    Mankind  des- 
pise and  hate  him  from  a  fald6  notion  of  his  character 
and  conduct.     If  they  knew  him  better,  they  would 
esteem  and  love  him.     It  is  not  him  whom,  properly 
speaking,  they  hate  and  despise,  but  another  person 
whom  they  mistake  him  to  be.     Our  friend,  whom  we 
should  meet  at  a  masquerade  in  the  garb  of  our  ene- 
my, would  be  more  diverted  than  mortified,  if,  under 
that  disguise,  we  should  vent  our  indignation  against 
him.     Such  are  the  sentiments  of  a  man  of  real  mag- 
nanimity,  when  exposed  to  unjust  censure.    It  seldom 
happens,  however,  that  human  nature  arrives  at  this 
degree  of  firmness.    Though  none  but  the  weakest 
and  most  worthless  of  mankind  are  much  delighted 
with  false  glory,  yet,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  false 
ignominy  »  often  cq)able  of  mortifying  those  who  sqp- 
pear  tbe  most  nsohite  and  determined. 

Dr.  MandMiUe  is  not  satisfied  witii  representing  the 
fioirolous  ncftim  igt  vmiXft^  tiie  source  of  all  those 
aq|M  jgrfaich  are  eompln^  accounted  viftnouB.  He 
9^j|g||]».lp  pcuDl  oi      he  imperfectieii  of  humait 

pttmM       ^     ]^  eirary  cue,  be  ffre«* 

^*^     i^cf  QUE  paanona 
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Aort  of  the  most  ascetic  abstinence,  he  treats  it  as 
gross  luxury  and  seusuality^    Every  thing,  according 
to  him,  is  luxm^-  which  exceeds  what  is  absolutely 
necessaiy  for  the  suppoit  of  human  nature,  so  that 
there  ts  vice  even  in  the  use  of  a  clean  shirt,  or  of  a 
convenient  habitation.    The  indulgence  of  the  inclina- 
tion to  sex,  ill  the  most  lawful  union,  he  considers  as 
the  same  sensuality  with  the  most  hurtful  gratificatioD 
of  that  passion,  and  derides  that  temperance  and  that 
chasti^  which  can  be  practised  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 
The  ingenious  sophistry  of  his  reasoning,  is  here,  as 
upon  many  other  occaMiODS,  covered  by  the  ambiguity 
of  language.     There  are  some  of  our  passions  which 
have  no  other  names  except  those  which  mark  the  dis- 
agreeable and  offensive  degree.     The  spectator  is  more 
apt  to  take  notice  of  tliem  in  this  degree  than  in  any  other. 
When  t)icy  shock  his  own  sentiments,  when  they  give 
him  some  sort  of  antipathy  and  uneasiness,  be  is  ne- 
cessarily obliged  to  attend  to  them,  and  is  from  thence 
naturally  led  to  give  them  a  name.     When  they  fall  ia 
with  the  natural  state  of  his  own  mind,  he  is  very  apt 
to  overlook  them  altogether,  and  either  gives  tbcui  no 
name  at  all,  or,  if  he  give  them  any,  it  is  one  which 
marks  rather  the  subjection  and  restraint  of  the  pas-    j 
sion,  than  the  degree  which  it  still  is  alloived  lo  sub- 
sist in,  afler  it  is  so  subjected  and  reslraiood.    Thus 
the  common  names*  of  (Ik;  love  of  plrajare,  and  uf 
the  love  of  sex,  denote  a  vicioa^  and  oflensive  ili-gree 
of  tliose  passioitp,     Tb(>  TroHfi  fi^uipT^tr*'  ariJ  tbas- 

tity,  on  the  .>ii,r.  ...  i.. ,  ,  .;!,i  .  n 

traint  and  Gubi  •  v-*^*  xnil*-! 
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rirtue  in  the  entire  extirpation  and  annihilation  of  all 
our  passions^  were  the  real  foundation  of  this  licenti- 
ous system.  It  was  easy  for  Dr.  Mandeville  to  prove, 
first,  that  this  entire  conquest  never  actually  took  place 
among  men;  and  secondly,  that^  if  it  was  to  take  place 
universally,  it  would  be  pernicious  to  society,  by  put- 
ting an  end  to  all  industry  and  conunerce,  and  in  a 
manner  to  tlie  whole  business  of  human  life.  By  die 
first  of  these  propositions  he  seemed  to  prove  that 
there  was  no  real  virtue,  and  that  what  pretended  to 
be  such,  was  a  mere  cheat  and  imposition  upon  man- 
kind; and  by  the  second,  that  private  vices  were  pub- 
lic benefits,  since  witliout  them,  no  society  could  pros- 
per or  flourish. 

Such  is  the  system  of  Dr.  Mandeville,  which  once 
made  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  and  which,  though, 
perhaps,  it  never  gave  occasion  to  more  vice  than 
what  would  have  been  without  it;  at  least  taught  that 
vice,  wiiicli  arose  IVoni  other  causes,  to  appear  with 
more  effrontery,  and  to  avow  tlie  corruption  of  its 
motives  with  a  proiligate  audaciousness  which  had 
never  been  heard  of  belbre. 

But  liow  destructive  soever,  this  system  may  appear, 
it  could  never  have  imposed  upon  so  great  a  numb^ 
of  persons,  nor  have  occasioned  so  general  an  alanu 
among  those  who  are  the  friends  of  better  principles^ 
had  it  not  in  some  respects  bordered  upon  the  truth. 
A  system  of  natural  philosophy  may  appear  very  plan- 
sible,  and  be  for  a  long  time  very  generally  received  ui 
the  world,  and  yet  have  no  foundation  in  nature^  M 
any  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  truth.  The  vortices  ff 
Des  Cartes  were  regarded  by  a  very  iKgeaious  natioik 
for  near  a  century  together^  as  a  most  satinfactoiy  a^ 
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count  of  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    Yet 
it  has  been  demonstrated^  to  the  conviction  of  all  man- 
kind, that  these  pretended  causes  of  those  wonderfnl 
effects,  not  only  do  not  actually  exist,  but  are  utterly 
impossible,  and  if  they  did  exist  could  produce  no  such 
effects  as  are  ascribed  to  them.    But  it  is  otherwise 
with  systems  of  moral  {^losophy,  and  an  author  who 
pretends  to  account  for  the  origin  of  our  moral  senti- 
ments, cannot  deceive  us  so  grossly,  nor  depart  so 
very  far  from  all  resemblance  to  the  truth.    When  a 
traveller  gives  an  account  of  some  distant  country,  he 
may  impose  upon  our  credulity  the  most  groundless 
and  absurd  fictions  as  the  most  certain  matters  of  fact 
But  when  a  person  pretends  to  inform  us  of  what 
passes  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  of  the  affairs  of  flie 
very  parish  which  we  live  in,  tiiough  here  too,  if  we 
are  so  careless  as  not  to  examine  things  with  our  own 
eyes,  he  may  deceive  us  in  many  respects,  yet  the 
greatest  falsehoods  which  he  imposes  upon  us  must 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  truth,  and  must  even 
have  a  considerable  mixture  of  truth  in  them.    An 
author  who  treats  of  natural  philosophy,  and  pretends 
to  assign  the  causes  of  the  great  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  pretends  to  give  an  account  of  the  affairs  of 
a  very  distant  country,  concerning  which  he  may  tell 
us  what  he  pleases;  and  as  long  as  his  narration  keeps 
witiiin  the  bounds  of  seeming  possibility,  he  need  not 
despair  of  gaining  our  belief.    But  when  he  proposes 
to  explain  the  origin  of  our  desires  and  affections,  of 
our  sentiments  of  appTobation  ^xA  disapprobation,  he 
pretends  to  give  an  ac^^t,  not  011I7  of  the  affairs  of 
the  veiy  pariah  that  ^^  five  in  Wt  ot  out  own  domes- 
tic concema    Tbof^  ^  bere  to^')^'^  "mAoAent  masters 
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who  put  their  trust  in  a  steward  who  deceives  tfiem, 
we  are  very  liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  yet  we  are  in- 
c^)able  of  passing  any  account  which  does  not  preserve 
somehttle  r^ard  to  the  truth.  Some  of  the  articles, 
at  least,  must  be  just,  and  even  those  which  am  most 
overcharged  must  have  had  some  fuondation,  otbe^ 
wise  the  fraud  would  be  detected,  even  by  that  careless 
inspection  which  we  are  disposed  to  give.  The  author 
who  should  assign,  as  the  cause  of  any  natural  senti- 
meut,  some  principle  which  neither  had  any  connex- 
ion with  it,  nor  resembled  any  other  principle  which 
had  some  such  connexion,  would  appear  absurd  and 
ridiculous  to  the  most  injudicious  and  ine^ierienced 
reader. 
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meat,  therefore,  are  the  three  different  sources  which 
have  beuii  as>;i^iicd  for  the  principle  of  apprubation. 
IJcfort;  I  proceed  li>  give  an  account  of  those  dif- 
ferent systems,  I  must  ubsci've,  that  Uie  detcriui nation 
of  this  second  question,  thougli  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  speculation,  is  ol'  none  in  practice.  The 
question  coDceruing  the  nature  of  virtue  necessarilj 
has  some  iulluence  upon  our  notions  of  ri^t  and 
wTong  in  many  pailicular  cases.  That  coDcenuif 
the  principle  of  approbation  can  possibly  hare  no  such 
effect  To  examine  from  wliat  contrivance  or  me* 
cbauisni  within,  Uiosc  different  ootioDS  or  b 
arii>e,  is  a  mere  matter  of  philosophical  curioa^. 
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we  contemplate  it  in  a  certain  abstract  and  philoso- 
pliical  light;  appears  like  a  great,  and  immense  ma- 
chine, whose  regular  and  harmonious  movements  pro- 
duce a  thousand  agreeable  effects.  As  in  any  other 
beautiful  and  noble  machine  that  was  the  production 
ol'  human  art,  whatever  tended  to  render  its  move- 
ments more  smooth  and  easy,  would  derive  a  beautf 
from  this  effect,  and,  on  tlie  contraiy,  whatever  tended 
to  obstruct  them  would  displease  upon  that  account: 
so  virtue,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  fine  polish  to  the 
wlieels  of  society,  necessarily  pleases;  while  vice,  like 
the  vile  rust  which  makes  them  jar  and  grate  upon 
one  another,  is  as  necessarily  offensive.  This  account, 
therefore,  of  the  origin  of  approbation  and  disappro- 
bation, so  far  as  it  derives  them  from  a  regard  to  the 
order  of  society,  runs  into  that  principle  which  gives 
beauty  to  utilitj',  and  which  I  ha\e  explained  upon  a 
former  occasion;  and  it  is  from  tlience  that  this  svstem 
derives  all  that  appearance  of  probability  which  it 
possesses.  When  those  authoi^s  describe  tlic  innu- 
merable advanta,^os  of  a  cultivated  and  social,  above  a 
savaj^e  and  solitar)'  life;  when  they  expatiate  upon  the 
necessity  of  virtue  and  good  order  for  the  mainte 
name  of  the  one,  and  demonstrate  how  infallibly  the 
prevalence  of  vice  and  disobedience  to  the  laws  tend 
to  bring  back  the  other,  the  reader  is  charmed  with 
tlie  novelty  and  grandeur  of  tliose  views  which  they 
open  to  him;  he  sees  plainly  a  new  beauty  in  virtue, 
and  a  new  deformity  in  vice,  which  he  had  never  taken 
notice  of  before,  and  is  commonly  so  delighted  widi 
tlie  discovery,  that  he  seldom  takes  time  to  reflect 
that  this  political  view  having  never  occiired  to  him  ji 
his  life  before^  cannot  possibly  be  tihe  ground  of  thit 
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or  suffer,  if  no  were  fo  art  in  society  witli  sucli  as- 
sociatfs, 

S_vmpatl)y,  linwrvrr.  rannot.  in  any  srntp.  br  re- 
garded as  a  Foll'isli  prinri])le.  Wlicn  I  sympathize 
with  your  porrow  or  your  imlignalion,  it  nmy  be  prc- 
trnilfd,  indpcd.  lliat  my  emotion  is  (bunded  in  sell-love, 
beranse  it  arises;  from  bringing  your  case  lionietf  my- 
self, fi'om  putting  myself  in  your  situation,  and  thence 
conceiving  "hat  I  should  feci  in  the  like  circum- 
stances. Bnt  lliouf^h  sympathy  is  veiT  properly  said 
lo  arise  from  nn  iniagiitaiy  change  of  situations  with 
llie  person  principally  roncerned.  yet  this  ininsiiiar}' 
change  is  not  supposed  to  happen  to  nie  in  my  own 
person  and  cliaracler.  but  in  tlint  of  tin-  person  ni(h 
whom  I  sympathize.  When  1  cundule  ivitli  vmi  ihr 
the  loss  of  your  only  son,  in  order  In  enter  in (o  your 
grief.  I  do  not  consider  ivlint  I.  a  person  of  siirh  a 
character  and  proli'-sion,  shuuM  siilfer.  if  I  h:\"i  :i  son. 
and  if  that  son  n;i--  unfurliiiinlrly  to  die:  Iml  I  consi- 
der "hat  I  siioind  Hnlli  r  if  I  v.  a',  really  yuii:  and  J  no! 
only  change  cirrutiistaiiers  ^vilh  yon,  but  1  change  per- 
sons nnd  chaiiU'lecs.  '»Iy  grief,  thereiiire.  i.s  entircli 
upon  yonr  necomil.  and  not  in  the  least  upon  my  onn. 
it  is  not.  therefore,  in  the  least  selfish.  How  caadut 
be  regarded  as  a  seilisli  passion,  tvliidi  ti 
even  from  the  iiimgination  of  any  tliiog  1 
fallen,  or  thai    rebites  to  myself  is  our  own  ^ 


person  and  ehar:ieter.  hnt>^Muohv3s  ejlUrtl) 

about  ivliatrelales  to  yo'  '  .4  niRn 

a  woman  in  eliild-bed 

should  conceive  him- 

own  proper  person 

^onnlof  hcnnan  n 
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regard  as  the  principal  source  of  the  disorders  of  soci- 
ety. His  doctrine^  upon  this  account,  was  peculiarly 
offensive  to  theologians,  who  accordingly,  did  not  fail 
to  vent  tlieir  indignation  against  him  with  great  as- 
perity and  bitterness.  It  was  likewise  offensive  to  al 
sound  moralists,  as  it  supposed  that  there  was  no  na- 
tural distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  that  these 
were  mutable  and  changeable,  and  depended  upon 
the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  the  civil  magistrate.  This 
account  of  things,  therefore,  was  attacked  from  all 
quarters,  and  by  all  sorts  of  weapons,  by  sober  reason 
as  well  as  by  furious  declamation. 

In  order  to  confute  so  odious  a  doctrine,  it  was  ne- 
cessaiy  to  prove,  that  antecedent  to  all  law  or  positive 
institution,  the  mind  was  naturally  endowed  with  a 
faculty,  by  which  it  distinguished,  in  certain  actions 
and  affections,  the  qualities  of  right,  laudable,  and  vir- 
tuous, and  in  others  those  of  wrong,  blamable,  and 
Ticious. 

Law,  it  was  justly  observed  by  Dr.  Cudworth,* 
could  not  be  the  original  source  of  those  distinctions, 
since,  upon  the  supposition  of  such  a  !a>v,  it  must 
either  be  right  to  obey  it,  and  wrong  to  disobey  it,  or 
indifferent  whether  we  obeyed  it  or  disobeyed  it.  That 
law  which  it  was  indifferent  whollier  we  oboved  or 
disobeyed,  could  not,  it  was  evident,  be  tlie  source  of 
those  distinctions;  neither  could  thatuliich  it  was  right 
to  obey  and  wrong  to  disobey,  since  even  this  still  sup- 
posed tlie  antecedent  notions  or  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  that  obedience  to  the  law  was  conlonnable 
to  tlie  idea  of  right,  and  disobedience  to  that  of  wrong. 

Since  tlie  mind,  therefore,  had  a  notion  ol*  those  dis- 
tinctions antecedent  to  all  law,  it  seemed  necessarily 

*  Immutable  Morality,  ),  1. 
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ioo  cai  -xft  iiscovfu-  :t]usti  ^eQij:nt  miea  sts  j^ke  by 
^oicu  ^e  -MiEDi  xi  yir^mam  our  dcnuoa;.  jtm  x  i^^ 
3k:  ?ame  raciity  h^il  ^j?  ama  i^unie  taur^  «xoe  and 
jhieieimuiaie  .aeas  -k  ^oat  is  proit^oc  oC  wQac  is  jb* 
itDL  '>!  wDni  lA  ^nemus  or  Duole.  viiicb  mt  canr 
;(jQ;^aiidT  aoouc  w~.ai  na.  aaii  ajccttngng  ta  mhick  ^> 
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to  follow,  that  it  derived  this  notion  from  reason,  which 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
in  tlic  sauie  manner  in  which  it  did  that  between  truth 
and  falsehood ;  and  this  conclusion,  which,  though  true 
in  some  respects,  is  rather  hasty  in  others,  was  more 
easily  received  at  a  time  when  the  abstract  science  of 
human  nature  was  but  in  its  infancy,  and  before  the 
distinct  offices  and  powers  of  the  different  faculties  of 
tlie  human  mind  had  been  carefully  examined  and  dis- 
tinjj^uished  from  one  another.  When  this  controversy 
with  Mr.  Ilobbcs  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
wannth  and  keenness,  no  other  faculty  had  been 
tliouglit  of  from  which  any  such  ideas  could  possibly 
be  supposed  to  arise.  It  became,  at  this  time,  there- 
fore, tlie  popular  doctrine,  that  the  essence  of  virtue 
and  vice  did  not  consist  in  the  conformity  or  disagree- 
ment of  human  actions  with  the  law  of  a  superior, 
but  in  their  conformity  or  disagreement  with  reason^ 
which  was  thus  considered  as  the  orii'inal  source  and 
principle  of  approbation  and  disapprobation. 

That  virtue  consists  in  conforniity  to  reason,  is  true 
in  some  respects;  and  tliis  faculty  may  very  justly  be 
considered  as,  in  some  sense,  the  source  and  principle 
of  approbation  and  disapprobation,  and  of  all  solid 
judgments  concernini*;  right  and  wrong.  It  is  by  rea- 
son that  we  discovei*  those  general  rules  of  justice  by 
which  we  ought  to  regulate  our  actions;  and  it  is  by 
the  same  faculty  tluit  we  form  those  more  vague  and 
indeterminate  ideas  of  what  is  prudent,  of  what  is  de- 
cent, of  what  is  generous  or  noble,  which  we  carry 
constantly  about  with  us,  and  according  to  which  we 
endeavour,  as  well  as  we  can,  to  model  the  tenor  of 
our  conduct.     The  general  maxims  of  morality  are 
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this  SO  fuUy,  and,  in  my  opinion,  so  unanswerably,  that, 
if  any  controversy  is  still  kept  up  about  this  subject,  I 
can  impute  it  to  nothing,  but  either  to  inattention  to 
what  that  gentleman  has  written,  or  to  a  superstitious 
attachment  to  certain  forms  of  expression,  a  weakness 
not  very  unconmion  among  the  learned,  especially  in 
subjects  so  deeply  interesting  as  the  present,  in  which 
a  man  of  virtue  is  often  loath  to  abandon  even  the  pro- 
priety of  a  single  phrase  which  he  has  been  accustom^ 
ed  to. 
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JD  a  certain  manner,  and  tJiat  another  as  constantly 
displeases  the  mind,  that  wc  form  the  general  rules  of 
morality.  But  rea'son  cannot  render  any  particnlar 
object  either  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  the  mind  for 
its  own  sake.  Reason  may  show  that  this  objecl  is 
the  means  of  obtaining  sonic  other  which  is  naturally 
either  pleasing  or  displeasing,  and  in  tliis  manner  may 
render  it  either  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  for  tlie  sake 
of  something  else.  But  nothing  can  be  agreeable  or 
disagreeable  for  its  own  sake,  which  is  not  rendered 
such  by  immediate  sense  and  feeling.  If  virtue,  there- 
fore, in  every  particular  instance,  necessnrily  plea>ies 
for  its  own  sake,  and  if  vice  iis  certainly  displeases  the 
mind,  it  cannot  be  reason,  hut  inmiediate  :^ense  and 
feeling,  which,  in  this  manner,  reconciles  us  to  the  one, 
and  alienates  us  from  tlic  other. 

Pleasure  and  pain  are  the  gi'eat  objects  of  desire 
and  aversion;  but  tliese  are  distinguished,  not  by  rea- 
son, but  by  ininiedi:ile  sense  and  feeling.  If  virtue, 
therefore,  be  desirnble  for  its  own  sake,  and  if  vice  be, 
in  the  snnie  manner,  the  object  of  aversion,  it  cannot 
be  reason  which  originally  distinguishes  tliose  different 
qualities,  but  immediate  sense  and  feeling. 

As  reason,  however,  in  a  certain  sense,  may  justly 
be  considered  as  tlie  principle  of  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation, these  sentiments  were,  through  inatten- 
tion, long  regarded  as  originally  flowing  from  the  ope- 
rations of  this  faculty.  Dr.  Ilutcheson  had  the  merit 
of  being  the  first  who  distinguished,  with  any  degree 
of  precision,  in  what  respect  all  moral  distinclinns  maj. 
be  said  to  arise  from  reason,  and  in 
are  founded  upon  imnu 
illustrations  up 
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this  SO  fuUy,  and,  in  my  opinion,  so  unanswerably,  that, 
if  any  controversy  is  still  kept  up  about  this  subject,  I 
can  impute  it  to  nothing,  but  either  to  inattention  to 
what  that  gentleman  has  written,  or  to  a  superstitious 
attachment  to  certain  forms  of  expression,  a  weakness 
not  very  unconunon  among  the  learned,  especially  in 
subjects  so  deeply  interesting  as  the  present,  in  which 
a  man  of  virtue  is  often  loath  to  abandon  even  the  pro- 
priety of  a  single  plu*ase  which  he  has  been  accustom^ 
ed  to. 
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self-love.  He  had  demonstrated  too  that  it  could  not 
arise  from  any  operation  of  reason.  Nothing  remain- 
ed, he  thought,  but  to  suppose  it  a  faculty  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  with  which  nature  had  endowed  tlie  human 
mind,  in  order  to  produce  this  one  particulai*  and  im- 
portant effect  When  self-love  and  reason  were  both 
excluded,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  there  was  any 
other  known  faculty  of  the  mind  which  could,  in  any 
respect,  answer  this  purpose. 

This  new  power  of  perception  he  called  a  moral 
sense,  and  supposed  it  to  be  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  external  senses.  As  the  bodies  around  us,  by  af- 
fecting these  in  a  certain  manner,  appear  to  possess 
the  different  qualities  of  sound,  taste,  odour,  colour;  so 
the  various  affections  of  the  human  mind,  by  touching 
this  particular  faculty  in  a  certain  manner,  appear  to 
possess  the  different  qualities  of  amiable  and  odious. 
of  virtuous  and  vicious,  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  various  senses  or  powers  of  perception,*  from 
which  the  human  mind  derives  dl  its  simple  ideas, 
were,  according  to  tliis  system,  of  two  different  kinds, 
of  which  the  one  were  called  the  direct  or  antecedent, 
the  other,  tlie  reflex  or  consccjuent  senses.  The  di- 
rect senses  were  those  faculties  from  which  the  mind 
derived  the  perception  of  such  species  of  things  as  did 
not  presuppose  the  antecedent  perception  of  any  other. 
Thus  sounds  and  colours  were  objects  of  the  direct 
senses.  To  heai-  a  sound  or  to  see  a  colour  does  not 
presuppose  the  antecedent  perception  of*  any  otlier 
quality  or  object  The  reflex  or  consequent  senses, 
on  the  otliei'  hand,  were  those  faculties  from  whicli  the 

*  Trentiw  of  ihr  passions. 
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mind  derived  the  perception  of  such  species  of  thiogs 
as  presupposed  tlie  antecedent  perception  of  some 
other.  Thus  harmouy  and  beauty  were  objects  of  the 
reflex  senses.  In  order  to  perceive  the  hannoDV  of  a 
sound,  or  the  beauty  of  a  colour,  we  must  first  per- 
ceive tlie  sound  or  the  colour.  The  moral  sense  was 
considered  as  a  faculty  of  this  kind.  That  faculty, 
which  Mr.  Locke  calls  reflection,  and  from  which  he 
denved  the  simple  ideas  of  the  different  passions  and 
emotions  of  the  human  mind,  was,  according  to  Dr. 
Hutchcson,  a  direct  internal  sense.  That  faculty  again 
by  which  we  perceived  the  beauty  or  deformity,  the 
virtue  or  vice,  of  those  different  passions  and  emotion^ 
was  a  reflex,  internal  sense. 

Dr.  Hutcheson  endeavoured  still  further  to  support 
this  doctrine,  by  shewing  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  nature,  and  that  the  mind  w&&  endowed 
witli  a  variety  of  other  reflex  senses  exactly  similar  to 
the  moral  sense;  such  as  a  sense  of  beau^  and  de- 
formity in  external  objects;  a  public  sense,  by  which 
we  sympathize  with  tlie  happiness  or  misery  of  our 
fellow-creatures;  a  sense  of  shame  and  honour;  ands 
sense  of  ridicule. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  which  this  ingeni- 
ous philosopher  has  taken  to  prove  tiiat  the  princjp/e 
of  approbation  is  founded  in  a  peculiar  power  of  per- 
ception, soraeivhat  analogous  to  the  external  senses, 
there  are  some  consequences  ivliich  he  ackuowledgftfr    | 

to  follow  from  this  doctrine,     lat  will,  jh  ■'  ' 

garded  by  many  as  a  suflk^ 
qualities,   he  allows,*  wl 
any  sense,  cannot,  with' 

'  Ulii'iirdiiotis  upon  tbe  Moral 
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ascribed  to  the  sense  itself.  Who  ever  thought  of 
calling  the  sense  of  seeing  black  or  white,  the  sense  of 
hearing  loud  or  low.  or  the  sense  of  tasting  sweet  or 
bitter?  And  according  to  him,  it  is  equally  absurd  to 
call  our  moral  faculties,  virtuous  or  vicious,  morally 
good  or  evil.  These  qualities  belong  to  the  objects 
of  those  faculties,  not  to  the  faculties  themselves.  If 
any  man,  therefore,  was  so  absurdly  constituted  as 
to  approve  of  cruelty  and  injustice  as  the  highest  vir- 
tues, and  to  disapprove  of  equity  and  humanity  as  the 
most  pitiful  vices,  such  a  constitution  of  mind  might 
indeed  be  regarded  as  inconvenient  both  to  the  individ- 
ual and  to  the  society,  and  likewise  as  strange,  sur- 
prising, and  unnatural  in  itself;  but  it  could  not,  with- 
out the  greatest  absurdity,  be  denominated  vicious  of 
morally  evil. 

Yet  surely  if  we  saw  any  man  shouting  with  admi- 
ration and  applause  at  a  barbai*ous  and  unmerited  ex- 
ecution, which  some  insolent  tyrant  had  ordered,  we 
should  not  think  we  were  guilty  of  any  great  absurdity 
in  denominating  tliis  behaviour  vicious  and  morally 
evil  in  the  highest  degree,  though  it  expressed  nothing 
but  depraved  moral  faculties,  or  an  absurd  approbation 
of  this  horrid  action,  as  of  what  was  noble,  magnani- 
mous, and  great  Our  heart,  I  imagine,  at  the  sight 
of  such  a  spectator,  would  forget  for  a  while  its  sym- 
pathy with  the  sufferer,  and  feci  nothing  but  hori'or 
and  detestation,  at  the  tliought  of  so  execrable  a  wretch. 
We.  should  abominate  him  even  more  than  the  tyrant 
who  might  be  goaded  on  by  the  strong  passions  of  jea- 
lousy, fear,  and  resentment,  and  upon  that  account  be 
more  excusable.  But  the  sentiments  of  the  specta- 
tor would  appear  altogetlier  without  cause  or  motive, 
and  therefore  most  perfectly  and  completely  detestable. 
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Tliprc  is  no  pcnt-rsioii  of  sentiment  or  afTcction  whicli 
oiir  heart  wonlil  be  nion;  avorsr  to  enter  "mto,  or  which 
it  U'onld  reject  ^vilb  g^c:ltf^r  hati-ed  and  indignatton 
than  one  of  tins  kind;  and  so  far  from  rcgardinj;  sucli 
a  constitntioti  of  mind  as  being  merely  souietliing 
strange  or  inconvenient,  and  not  in  any  respect  vicious 
oi-  morally  evil,  wc  should  rather  consider  it  as  the 
very  last  and  most  dreadful  stage  of  moral  depravity. 
Correct  moral  sentiments,  on  the  contraiy,  naturally 
appear  in  some  degree  laudable  and  morally  good. 
The  man  nlioisc  censure  and  applause  are  upon  all 
occasions  suited  witli  tiie  greatest  accuracy  to  the 
value  or  unwortliiness  of  the  object,  seems  to  deserve  a 
degree  even  of  moral  approbation.  We  admire  tlie 
delicate  precision  of  his  moral  sentiments:  they  lead 
our  own  judgmenLs,  and,  upon  account  of  their  uncom- 
mon and  surprising  J  ustiiess,  they  even  excite  our  ivon- 
der  and  applausp.  We  cannot  indeed  be  always  sure 
that  llic  conduct  of  such  a  pei-son  would  be  in  any  re- 
spect correspondent  to  llie  precision  and  accuracy  of 
his  Judgments  concerning  the  conduct  of  others.  Virtue 
requires  habit  and  resolution  of  mind,  as  well  as  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment;  and  unfortunately  the  former  quali- 
ties are  sometimes  wanting,  where  the  latter  is  in  the 
pvatest  perfection.  This  disposition  of  mind,  hoir- 
ever,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  attended  with  imper- 
fections, is  incompatible  with  any  lluDs  (hat  is  grossly 
criminal,  and  is  the  happiest  fuimdation  upon  i()iJch 
the  superstructure  of  perfect  virtue  can  be  built 
'I'hei-c  ai-c  many  men  who  mean  very  «'efl,  and  serious- 
ly pin-j>ose  to  do  what  ityw  'Mrff  jteU: 
iiotuithstandingf 
coarseness  of 
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It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  though  the  principle 
of  approbation  is  not  founded  upon  any  power  of  per- 
ception that  is  in  any  respect  analogous  to  the  external 
senses,  it  may  still  be  founded  upon  a  peculiar  senti- 
ment, which  answers  this  one  particular  purpose  and 
no  other.  Approbation  and  disapprobation,  it  may  be 
pretended,  are  certain  feelings  or  emotions  which  arise 
in  the  mind  upon  the  view  of  different  characters  and 
actions;  and  as  resentment  might  be  called  a  sense  of 
injuries,  or  gratitude  a  sense  of  benefits,  so  these  may 
very  properly  receive  the  name  of  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  or  of  a  moral  sense. 

But  diis  account  of  thmgs,  though  it  may  not  be 
liable  to  the  same  objections  with  die  foregoing,  is 
exposed  to  others  which  are  equally  unanswerable. 

First  of  all,  whatever  variations  any  particular 
emotion  may  undergo,  it  still  preserves  the  general 
features  which  distinguish  it  to  be  an  emotion  of  such 
a  kind;  and  these  general  features  are  always  more 
striking  and  remarkable  than  any  variation  which  it 
may  undergo  in  particular  cases.  Thus  anger  is  an 
emotion  of  a  particular  kind;  and  accordingly  its  ge- 
neral features  are  always  more  distinguishable  than 
all  the  variations  it  undergoes  in  particular  cases. 
Anger  against  a  man  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  anger  against  a  woman,  and  that  again  from 
anger  against  a  child.  In  each  of  these  three  cases, 
the  general  passion  of  anger  receives  a  different  modi- 
fication from  tiie  particular  character  of  its  object,  as 
may  easily  be  observed  by  the  attentive.  But  still  the 
general  features  of  the  passion  predominate  in  all 
these  cases.  To  distinguish  these,  requires  no  nice 
observation :  a  \ery  delicate  attention,  on  the  contrary. 

3  Y 
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is  necessary  to  discover  their  vaiiatioiis:  every  body 
takes  Dotice  of  the  former;  scarce  any  hody  observes 
the  latter.  If  ^probation  and  disapprobation,  there- 
fore, were,  like  gratitude  and  reseDtment,  emotions  of 
a  particular  kind,  distinct  from  every  other,  we  should 
expect  tliat  in  all  the  variations  which  either  of  them 
might  undergo,  it  would  still  retain  ttie  general  fea- 
tures which  mark  it  to  be  an  emotion  of  such  a  pai^ 
ticular  kind,  clear,  plain,  and  easily  distinguishable. 
But  in  fact  it  happens  quite  otherwise.  If  we  attend 
to  what  we  really  feel  when,  upon  different  occasions, 
we  eitlier  approve  or  disapprove,  we  shall  find  that  our 
emotion  in  one  case  is  of\en  totally  different  from  that 
in  another,  and  that  no  common  features  can  possibly 
be  discovered  betn-een  tliem.  Thus  the  af^robatioD 
with  which  we  view  a  tender,  delicate,  and  humane 
sentiment,  is  quite  different  from  tliat  with  which  we 
are  struck  by  one  that  appears  great,  daring,  and  mag- 
nanimous. Our  approbation  of  both  may,  upon  dif- 
ferent occasions,  be  perfect  and  entire;  but  we  are 
softened  by  the  one,  and  we  are  elevated  by  the  othor; 
and  there  is  no  sort  of  reseuiblance  between  the  emo- 
tions which  they  excite  in  iis.  But,  according  to  thai 
system  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  estabUsb, 
this  must  necessarily  be  the  case.  As  the  emotions 
of  the  person  whom  we  approve  oi^  are,  in  tbo«e  twu 
cases,  quite  opposite  to  one  another,  and  as  our  appro- 
bation arises  from  sympathy  witli  tfaoae  opposite  enuh 
tions,  what  we  feel  upon  tlie  one  occaiion.  can  hafe 
no  sort  of  resemblance  to  what  weietiapaa  ihe  other- 
But  this  could  not  hagja||^g||m^S_oau^od 
a  pecuUar  emotif ' 
with  the  sentim^' 
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ly,  we  enter  into  the  gratitude  of  those  who  receive 
the  benefit  of  his  actions;  thirdly,  we  observe  that  his 
conduct  has  been  agreeable  to  the  general  rules  by 
which  those  two  sympathies  generally  act;  and  last  of 
all,  when  we  consider  such  actions,  as  making  a  part 
of  a  system  of  behaviour  which  tends  to  promote  the 
happiness  either  of  the  individual  or  of  the  society, 
they  appear  to  derive  a  beauty  from  this  utility,  not 
unlike  that  which  we  ascribe  to  any  well-contrived 
machine.  After  deducting,  in  any  one  particular  case, 
all  that  must  be  acknowledged  to  proceed  from  some 
one  or  other  of  tliese  four  principles,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  remains;  and  I  shall  freely  allow  this 
overplus  to  be  ascribed  to  a  moral  sense,  or  to  any 
odier  peculiar  faculty,  provided  any  body  will  ascer- 
tain precisely  what  this  overplus  is.  It  might  be  ex- 
pected, perhaps,  that  if  there  was  any  such  peculiar 
principle,  such  as  this  moral  sense  is  supposed  to  be, 
we  should  feel  it,  in  some  particular  cases,  separated 
and  detached  from  every  other,  as  we  often  feel  joy, 
sorrow,  hope,  and  fear,  pure  and  unmixed  with  any 
other  emotion.  This,  however,  I  imagine,  cannot 
even  be  pretended.  I  have  never  heard  any  instance 
alleged  in  which  this  principle  could  be  said  to  exert 
itself  alone  and  unmixed  with  sympathy  or  antipathy, 
with  gratitude  or  resentment,  with  the  perception  of 
tihe  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  action  to  an 
estabfished  rule,  or,  last  of  all,  with  that  general  taste 
for  beauty  and  order  which  is  excited  by  inanimated 
as  well  as  by  animated  objects. 

II.  There  is  another  system,  which  attempts  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  our  moral  sentiments  from 
sympathy,  distinct  from  ttiat  which  I  have  been  enden- 
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vouring  to  establish.  It  is  that  which  places  virtue  in 
utility,  and  accounts  for  the  pleasure  with  which  the 
spectator  suneys  tiie  utility  of  any  quality  from  sym- 
pathy with  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  affected  by 
it.  This  sympathy  is  different  both  from  that  by 
which  we  enter  into  the  motives  of  the  agent,  and 
from  that  by  which  we  go  along  with  the  gratitude  of 
the  persons  who  are  benefited  by  his  actions  It  is 
the  same  principle  with  that  by  which  we  approve  of 
a  well-contrived  machine.  But  no  machine  can  be 
the  object  of  either  of  those  two  last-mentioned  sym- 
pathies. I  have  already,  in  the  fourth  part  of  this 
discourse,  given  some  accoimt  of  this  system. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  different  authors  have 
treated  of  the  practical  rules  of  moralitv. 

It  was  observed,  in  the  third  part  of  this  discourse^ 
that  the  rules  of  justice  are  the  only  rules  of  morality 
which  are  precise  and  accurate;  that  those^  of  all  the 
other  virtues,  are  loose,  vague,  and  indeterminate;  that 
the  first  may  be  compared  to  the  rules  of  grammar; 
the  others  to  those  which  critics  lay  down  for  the  atr 
tainment  of  what  is  sublime  and  elegant  in  composi- 
tion, and  which  present  us  rather  with  a  general  idea 
of  the  perfection  we  ought  to  aim  at,  tlian  afford  us 
any  certain  and  infallible  directions  for  acquiring  it. 

As  the  different  rules  of  morality  admit  such  different 
degrees  of  accuracy,  those  authors  who  have  endea- 
voured to  collect  and  digest  them  into  systems,  have 
done  it  in  two  different  manners;  and  one  set  has  fol- 
lowed through  the  whole,  that  loose  method  to  which 
they  were  naturally  directed  by  the  consideration  of 
one  species  of  virtues;  while  another  has  as  universally 
endeavoured  to  introduce  into  their  precepts  that  sort . 
of  accuracy  of  which  only  some  of  them  are  susceptible. 
The  first  have  wrote  like  critics,  the  second  like  gi-am- 
marians. 

I.  The  first,  among  whom  we  may  count  all  the 
ancient  moralists,  have  contented  themselves  with  de- 
scribing, in  a  general  manner,  the  different  vices  and 
virtues,  and  with  pointing  out  the  deformity  and  misery 
of  the  one  disposition,  as  well  as  tlie  propriety  and 
happiness  of  the  other,  but  have  not  affected  to  lay 
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and  ascertain  these  and  all  the  other  infinite  Tflri^tiM 
which  this  sentiment  is  capable  of  undet^oiiig?  BiAt 
still  the  general  sentiment  of  friendship  and  fafflUtitt 
attachment  which  is  common  to  them  all,  may  be  d^ 
certained  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy,    l^he 
picture  which  is  drawn  of  it,  though  it  will  always  be, 
in  many  respects,  incomplete,  may,  howeyer^  have 
such  a  resemblance  as  to  make  us  know  thd  originaI> 
when  we  meet  with  it,  and  even  dislinguidh  it  flrom 
otiier  sentiments  to  which  it  has  a  considerable  ir^^m- 
blance,  such  as  good-will,  respect,  esteem,  adluiratibn. 
To  describe,  in  a  general  manner,  what  is  the  or- 
dinary way  of  acting  to  which  each  virtue  would 
prompt  us,  is  still  more  easy.     It  is,  indeed,  Scarce 
possible  to  describe  the  internal  sentiment  or  eino- 
tion  upon  which  it  is  founded,  without  doing  soioae- 
thing  of  this  kind.     It  is  impossible,  by  languaige,  to 
express,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  invisible  features  of  all 
the  dilTerent  modifications  of  passion  as  they  show 
themselves  within.    There  is  no  other  way  of  mark- 
ing and  distinguishing  tliem  from  one  another,  but  by 
describing  the  effects  which  they  produce,  without  the 
alterations  which  they  occasion  in  the  countenance, 
in  the  air  and  external  behaviour,  the  resolutions  they 
suggest,  the  actions  they  prompt  to.    It  is  thus  that  Cice- 
ro, in  the  first  book  of  his  Offices,  endeavours  to  direct 
us  to  the  practice  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues;  and  that 
Aristotle,  in  the  practical  parts  of  his  Ethics,  points  out 
to  us  the  different  habits  by  which  he  would  have  us 
regulate  our  behaviour,  such  as  liberality,  magnificence, 
magnanimity,  and  even  jocularity  and  good  humour, 
quaUties  which  that  indulgent  philosopher  has  thought 
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worthy  of  a  place  in  the  catalouge  of  the  virtues, 
though  the  lightness  of  that  approbation  which  we  na- 
turally bestow  upon  them,  should  not  seem  to  entitle 
them  to  so  venerable  a  name. 

Such  works  present  us  with  agreeable  and  lively 
pictures  of  manners.  By  the  vivacitj*  of  their  descrip- 
tions they  inflame  our  natural  love  of  virtue,  and  in- 
crease our  abhorrence  of  vice;  by  the  justness,  as  well 
as  delicacy,  of  tlieir  obsenations,  they  may  often  he^ 
botli  to  correct  and  to  ascertain  our  natural  sentimentB 
witli  regard  to  the  propriety  of  conduct,  and,  suggest- 
ing many  nice  and  delicate  attentions,  form  us  to  a 
more  exact  justness  of  behaviour,  than  what,  without 
such  instruction,  we  should  have  been  apt  to  think  of. 
In  treating  of  the  rule  of  morality,  in  this  manner,  con- 
sists the  science  which  is  properly  called  Ethics,  a  sci- 
ence which,  tliough,  like  criticism,  it  does  not  admit 
of  the  most  accurate  precision,  is,  how- ever,  both  high- 
ly useful  and  agre(\ible.  It  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
susceptible  of  the  (jnibt^llislnnents  of  eloquence,  and,  by 
means  of  ihem,  of  bestowing,  if  tliat  be  possible,  a  new 
iniportance  upon  llie  smallest  rules  of  duty.  .Its  pre- 
cepts, when  thus  dressed  and  adorned,  are  capable  of 
producing,  upon  the  flexibility  of  youth,  the  noblest 
and  most  lasting  impressions;  and,  as  they  fall  in  with 
tlie  natural  magnanimity  of  that  generous  age,  they  are 
able  to  insi)ire,  for  a  tiuic  at  least,  the  most  heroic  re- 
solutions, and  thus  tend  both  to  establish  and  confirm 
the  best  and  most  useful  habits  of  which  the  mind  of 
man  is  susceptible.  Whatever  precept  and  exhortation 
can  do  to  animate  us  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  is  done 
by  this  science,  delivered  in  this  manner. 
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II.  The  second  set  of  moralists,  among  whom  we 
may  count  all  the  casuists  of  the  middle  and  latter 
ages  of  the  christian  church,  as  well  as  all  those  who^ 
in  this'  and  in  the  preceding  century,  have  treated  of 
what  is  called  the  natural  jurisprudence,  do  not  content 
themselves  with  chai'acterising,  in  this  general  manner, 
that  tenor  of  conduct  which  they  would  recommend 
to  us,  hut  endeavour  to  lay  down  exact  and  precise 
rules  for  tlie  direction  of  every  circumstance  of  out 
behaviour.  As  justice  is  tlie  only  virtue  with  regard  to 
which  such  exact  rules  can  properly  be  given,  it  is 
this  virtue  that  has  chiefly  fallen  under  the  considera- 
tion of  those  two  different  sets  of  writers.  They  treat 
of  it,  however,  in  a  very  different  manner. 

Those  who  write  upon  the  principles  of  jurispru- 
dence, consider  only  what  the  person  to  whom  the 
obligation  is  due  ought  to  think  himself  entitled  to  ex- 
act by  force;  what  every  impartial  spectator  would  ap- 
prove of  him  for  exacting,  or  whst  a  judge  or  arbiter, 
to  whom  he  had  submitted  his  case,  and  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  do  him  justice,  ought  to  oblige  the  other 
person  to  suffer  or  to  perform.  The  casuists,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  so  much  examine  what  it  is  that 
might  properly  be  exacted  by  force,  as  what  it  is  that 
the  person  who  owes  the  obligation  ought  to  think  him- 
self bound  to  perform,  from  the  most  sacred  and  scru- 
pulous regard  to  the  general  rules  of  justice,  and  from 
the  most  conscientious  dread,  either  of  wronging  his 
neighbour,  or  of  violating  the  integrity  of  his  own  cha- 
racter. It  is  the  end  of  jurisprudence  to  prescribe 
rules  for  the  decisions  of  judges  and  arbiters.  It  is 
the  end  of  casuistry  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  a  good  man.    By  observing  all  the  rules  of  juris- 
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But  if  we  consider  it  as  a  question  of  caswstry^  it 
will  not  be  so  easily  determined.  Whether  a  good 
man,  from  a  conscientious  regard  to  that  most  sacred 
rule  of  justice,  which  commands  the  observance  of  all 
serious  promises,  would  not  think  himself  bound  to 
perform,  is  at  least  much  more  doubtful  That  no  re- 
gard is  due  to  the  disappointment  of  the  wretch  who 
brings  him  into  this  situation,  that  no  injury  is  done  to 
the  robber,  and  consequently  that  nothing  can  be  ex- 
torted by  force,  will  admit  of  no  sort  of  dispute.  But 
whether  some  regard  is  not,  in  this  case,  due  to  his 
own  dignity  and  honour,  to  the  inviolable  sacredness 
of  that  part  of  his  character  which  makes  him  rever- 
ence the  law  of  truth,  and  abhor  every  thing  that  ap- 
proaches to  treachery  and  falsehood,  may,  perhaps, 
more  reasonably  be  made  a  question.  The  casuists 
accordingly  are  greatly  divided  about  it  One  party, 
with  whom  we  may  count  Cicero,  among  the  ancients, 
among  the  modems,  Pufiendorf,  Barbeyrac  his  com- 
mentator, and,  above  all,  the  late  Dr.  Hutcheson,  one 
who,  in  most  cases,  was  by  no  means  a  loose  casuist, 
determine,  without  any  hesitation,  that  no  sort  of  re- 
gard is  due  to  any  such  promise,  and  that  to  think 
otherwise  is  mere  weakness  and  superstition.  Another 
party,  among  whom  we  may  reckon*'  some  of  the  an- 
cient fathers  of  the  church,  as  well  as  some  very  emi- 
nent modem  casuists,  have  been  of  anodier  opinion, 
and  have  judged  all  such  promises  obligatory. 

If  we  consider  the  matter  according  to  the  a»nmon 
sentiments  of  mankind,  we  shall  find  that  some  r^ard 
would  be  thought  due  even  to  a  promise  of  this  kind; 
but  that  it  is  impossible  ta  determine  how  much,  by 
any  general  rule^  that  will  apply  to  all  cases  witiiout 
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larity  between  them,  that  the  greater  part  df  ttuAdrs, 
whose  professed  design  was  to  treat  of  jdrispmdenM^ 
have  determined  the  different  questions  they  exatniM, 
sometimes  according  to  the  principles  of  that  science, 
and  sometimes  according  to  those  of  casuistry,  with- 
out distinguishing,  and,  perhaps,  without  being  them^ 
selves  aware  when  they  did  the  one,  and  when  the 
other. 

The  doctrine  of  the  casuists,  however,  is  by  no' 
means  confined  to  the  consideration  of  what  a  con^ 
scientious  regard  to  the  general  rules  of  justice  wouM 
demand  of  us.  It  embraces  many  other  parts  o. 
christian  and  moral  duty.  What  seems  principally  tc^ 
have  given  occasion  to  the  cultivation  of  this  species 
of  science  was  the  custom  of  auricular  confession^ 
introduced  by  the  Roman  catholic  superstition,  ill 
times  of  barbarism  and  ignorance.  By  that  insti- 
tution, the  most  secret  actions,  and  even  the  thoughts 
of  every  person,  which  could  be  suspected  of  receding, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  from  the  rules  of  christian  pu* 
rity,  were  to  be  revealed  to  tlie  confessor.  The  cobh 
lessor  informed  his  penitents  whether,  and  in  what 
respect,  they  had  violated  their  du^,  and  what  pen^ 
ance  it  behoved  them  to  undergo,  before  he  could  ab- 
solve them  in  the  name  of  tlie  offended  Deity. 

The  consciousness,  or  even  the  suspicion,  of  having 
done  wrong,  is  a  load  upon  every  mind,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  anxiety  and  terror  in  all  those  who  are 
not  hardened  by  long  habits  of  iniquity.  Men,  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  distresses,  are  naturally  eager  to  dis- 
burden themselves  of  the  oppression  which  they  feef 
upon  their  thoughts,  by  unbosoming  the  agony  of 
their  mind  to  some  person  whose  secrecy  and  discre- 
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tion  they  can  coufidc  in.  The  shame  which  they  suf- 
fer from  this  acknowledgment,  is  fully  compensated  by 
that  alleviation  of  their  uneasiness  which  the  sympa- 
thy of  their  confidant  seldom  fails  to  occasion.  It 
relieves  them  to  find  that  they  are  not  altogether  qd- 
worthy  of  regard,  and  that  however  their  past  con- 
duct may  be  censured,  their  present  disposition  is,  at 
least,  approved  of,  and  is  perhaps,  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate the  other,  at  least  to  maintain  them  in  some 
degree  of  esteem  with  their  friend.  A  nmnerous  and 
artful  clergy  had,  in  those  times  of  superstition,  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  the  confidence  of  almost 
every  private  family.  They  possessed  all  the  little 
learning  which  the  times  could  afford,  and  their  man- 
ners, though  in  many  respects  rude  and  disorderly, 
were  polished  and  regular,  compared  with  those  of  the 
age  they  lived  in.  They  were  regarded,  therefore,  not 
only  as  the  great  directors  of  all  religious,  but  of  all 
moral  duties.  Their  familiarity  gave  reputation  to 
whoever  was  so  happy  as  to  possess  it;  and  ev^ 
mark  of  their  disapprobation  stamped  the  deepest 
ignominy  upon  all  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  un- 
der it.  Being  considered  as  the  gieat  judges  of  right 
and  wrong,  tiicy  were  naturally  consulted  about  all 
scruples  that  occurred ;  and  it  was  reputable  for  any 
person  to  have  known  that  he  made  those  holy  men 
the  confidants  of  all  such  secrets,  and  took  no  impor- 
tant or  delicate  step  in  his  conduct,  without  their  ad- 
vice and  approbation.  It  was  not  difficult  for  the 
clergy,  therefore,  to  get  it  established,  as  a  generd 
rule,  tiiat  fliey  should  be  intrusted  with  what  it  had 
already  become  fashionable  to  intrmtt^baaj  and  niA  I 
what  they  generally  would  have  hcp^^JHtarwl^ 
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DO  such  rule  had  been  established.  To  qualify  them- 
selves for  confessors,  became  tlius  a  necessary  part 
of  the  study  of  churchmen  and  divines,  and  they 
were  thence  led  to  collect  what  are  called  cases  of 
conscience,  nice  and  delicate  situations,  in  which  it  is 
hard  to  determine  whereabouts  the  propriety  of  con- 
duct may  lie.  Such  works,  they  imagined,  might  be 
of  use  both  to  the  directors  of  consciences,  and  to 
those  who  were  to  be  directed;  and  hence  the  origin 
of  books  of  casuistry. 

The  mora]  duties  which  fell  under  the  consideration 
of  the  casuists  were  chiefly  those  which  can,  in  some 
measure,  at  least,  be  circumscribed  within  general 
rules,  and  of  which  the  violation  is  naturally  attend- 
ed with  some  degree  of  remorse  and  some  dread  of 
suffering  punishment  The  design  of  that  institution, 
which  gave  occasion  to  their  works,  was  to  appease 
those  terrors  of  conscience  which  attend  upon  the  in- 
fringement of  such  duties.  But  it  is  not  every  virtue 
of  which  the  defect  is  accompanied  with  any  very 
severe  compunctions  of  this  kind,  and  no  man  ap- 
plies to  his  confessor  for  absolution,  because  he  did 
not  perform  the  most  generous,  the  most  friendly,  or 
the  most  magnanimous  action  which,  in  his  circum*- 
stances,  it  was  possible  to  perform.  In  failures  of  this 
kind,  the  rule  that  is  violated  is  commonly  not  very 
determinate^  and  is  generally  of  such  a  nature  too, 
that  thou^  the  observance  of  it  might  ratitle  to  hon- 
our and  reward,  the  violation  seems  to  expose  to  no 
positive  blaiae,  censure,  or  punishment  The  exercise 
of  such  virtses  die  casuitB  seem  to  have  regarded  as 
a  SMnt  of  wdAb  of  si^eltaogatien,  which  could  not  be 
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'$»*■  )o»  ro^  c^'  tbrm.  and  cons^qaaa^  k 
KsinJ  ix  ibf  <t:n^<ukHis  niih   sonte  ats^ve  .-• 

T^^Sy,  WvAf^he^  ot  the  rules  ol'  r~rtcix 
"tviyTx*  Kfi  m:-iL  a  **  to  be  obs*-rrrtl  i>  emi  ii> 
^jKit  >.M  Hs>6i.*,  ibou^  ii  is  st'  iiia«  ms»BWG 
sioL  ^vacKijoectfy.  irannt't  aln  ays  e:s|>tx>«  b>  ut 
tik  y<£i:>*Keei-  The  \ke  of  -^'-^m-'M  tno^  ! 
i  r?wi*£  ...s*r»i4e  Kvanae;*..  may  tn^aeodr  ^  i 
wifr>.-o  i,T^  u  •Jr^'i-  cas*.  [!•:.  claia  vj'  rews 
>aei<iifet-«i!a  caii  bf  i^  either  to  tW  po^oss  a 
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iipon^  or  to  others.  But  though  the  violation  of  truth 
is  not  always  a  breach  of  justice^  it  is  always  a  breach 
of  a  very  plain  rule,  and  what  naturally  tends  to  cover 
with  shame  the  person  who  has  been  guilty  of  it 

There  seems  to  be  in  young  children  an  instinctive 
disposition  to  believe  whatever  they  are  told.  Nature 
seems  to  have  judged  it  necessary  for  their  preserva- 
tion that  they  should,  for  some  time  at  least,  put  im- 
plicit confidence  in  those  to  whom  the  care  of  their 
childhood,  and  of  the  earliest  and  most  necessary  parts 
of  their  education,  is  intrusted.  Their  credulity,  ac- 
cordingly, is  excessive,  and  it  requires  long  and  much 
experience,  of  the  falsehood  of  mankind,  to  reduce 
them  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  diffidence  and  distrust. 
Id  grown  up  people,  the  degrees  of  credulity  are,  no 
doub^  very  different  The  wisest  and  most  experien- 
ced are  generally  the  least  credulous.  But  the  man 
scarce  lives  who  is  not  more  credulous  than  he  ought 
to  be,  and  who  does  not,  upon  many  occasions,  give 
credit  to  tales,  which  not  only  turn  out  to  be  perfectly 
false,  but  which  a  very  moderate  degree  of  reflection 
and  attention  might  have  taught  him  could  not  well  be 
true.  The  natural  disposition  is  always  to  believe.  It 
is  acquired  wisdom  and  experience  only  tiiat  teach  in- 
credidity,  and  they  very  seldom  teach  it  enough.  The 
wisest  and  most  cautious  of  us  all,  frequently  gives 
eredit  to  stories  which  he  himself  is  ailerwards  both 
sshamed  and  astonished  that  he  could  possibly  think 
•f  believing. 

Tho  man  whc»ii  we  believe  is  necessarily,  in  ilie 
dungs  concenung  which  we  believe  him,  our  leader 
and  directpr,  and  we  look  up  to  him  with  a  certain  de- 
pw  of  esti^ia  and  respect    But  as  from  admiring 
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rery  strict))'  exactcU,  and  which  it  was,  ther^ore,  un- 
necessary lor  them  to  treat  of. 

The  breaches  of  moral  du^,  Aerefore,  which  cxme 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  confessor,  and,  up<Hi  that 
account,  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  casui^ 
were  chiefly  of  three  different  kinds. 

First,  and  principally,  breaches  of  the  rules  of  jus- 
lice.  The  rules  here  are  all  express  and  positive;  and 
the  violation  of  them  is  naturally  attended  with  the 
consciousness  of  deserving,  and  the  dread  of  suffer- 
ing, punishment  both  from  God  and  man. 

Secondly,  breaches  of  the  rules  of  chasti^.  These,, 
in  all  grosser  instances,  are  real  breaches  of  ^  rules 
of  justice,  and  no  person  can  be  guilty  of  them,  with- 
out doing  the  most  unpardonable  injury  to  some  other. 
In  smaller  instances,  when  they  amount  only  to  a  Yiohr 
tion  of  those  exact  decorums  which  oug^t  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  conversation  of  the  two  sexes,  they  can- 
not, indeed,  justly  be  considered  as  violatioiia  of  the 
rules  of  justice.  They  are  generally,  howew, 
tions  of  a  pretty  plain  rule,  and,  at  least  in  one  of  Uw 
sexes,  tend  to  bring  ignominy  upou  the  peraodi  who 
has  been  guilty  of  them,  and  consequentlf  to  -litt 
tended  in  the  scrupulous  wi^i  some  degree  of  tbiaut 
and  contrition  of  mind. 

Thirdly,  breaches  of  th« 
violation  of  truth,  it  is  to  be 
breach  of  justice,  thoi^  it  ii 
and,  consequently,  cannot  iU 
nal  punishment.  The  viw  c 
a  most  miserable  mean; 
nobody;  and,  in  this 
satisfaction  can  be  i 
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iipon^  or  to  otibers.  But  though  the  violation  of  truth 
is  not  always  a  breach  of  justice,  it  is  always  a  breach 
of  a  very  plain  rule,  and  what  naturally  tends  to  cover 
with  shame  the  person  who  has  been  guilty  of  it 

There  seenis  to  be  in  young  children  an  instinctive 
disposition  to  believe  whatever  they  are  told.  Nature 
seems  to  have  judged  it  necessary  for  their  preserva- 
tion that  they  should,  for  some  time  at  least,  put  im- 
plicit confidence  in  those  to  whom  the  care  of  their 
childhood,  and  of  the  earliest  and  most  necessaiy  parts 
of  their  education,  is  intrusted.  Their  creduUty,  ac- 
cordingly, is  excessive,  and  it  requires  long  and  much 
experience,  of  the  falsehood  of  mankind,  to  reduce 
them  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  diffidence  and  distrust 
In  grown  up  people,  the  degrees  of  credulity  are,  no 
doub^  very  different  The  wisest  and  most  experien- 
ced are  generally  the  least  credulous.  But  the  man 
scarce  lives  who  is  not  more  credulous  than  he  ought 
to  be,  and  who  does  not,  upon  many  occasions,  give 
credit  to  tales,  which  not  only  turn  out  to  be  perfectly 
false,  but  which  a  very  moderate  degree  of  reflection 
and  attention  might  have  taught  him  could  not  well  be 
true.  The  natural  disposition  is  always  to  believe.  It 
is  acqmred  wisdom  and  experience  only  that  teach  in- 
creduUty,  and  they  very  seldom  teach  it  enough.  The 
wisest  and  most  cautious  of  us  all,  frequently  gives 
credit  to  stories  which  he  himself  is  afterwards  both 
ashamed  and  astonished  that  he  could  possibly  think 
of  believing. 

Th^  man  whom  we  believe  is  necessarily,  in  the 
things  concerning  which  we  believe  him,  our  leader 
and  director,  and  we  look  up  to  him  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  e«te^tm  and  respect    But  as  from  admiring 
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other  people  w«  come  to  wish  tote  admiiM Mlitoliee; 
so,  fimn  being  led  and  directed  bf  otiier  peofie;  we 
learn  to  wirii  to  become  omrsdfes  leaden  and  tfiree* 
tiHra.  Andaa  we  cannot  dwaya  be  aatialad  merelf 
with  being  admired,  mdeas  wa  can,  at  flie  aame  thlM^ 
pereiude  onrsehea  that  wo  are,  in  acmie  degp^ 
wordiy  ^  admiration;  ao  wecanMtabfaya  fba-aatia^ 
fied merefy  with  being  beKevad,  nidesa  we.ara^attte 
same  time  emscioiia  that  we  are  reaBjr  wiortfaf  iriT  be- 
lief. As  thedesire  of  praise  and  that  of  yrais^wor- 
ftinesa,  thoof^  veiy  moich  a-kin,  are  yet  diatiiiet  and 
separate  desires;  so  die  desire  of  being  belieiad  and 
ftitt  of  being  worthy  of  beli^  flioiij^  vny  MaA  a4an 
too,  are  eqoaBy  distinct  and  separate  desires. 

The  desire  of  beii^  bdieved,  the  desire  oiptUoaut 
ingy  of  leafing  and^durectin^  otfahrpeepley  aeeoMtf 
be  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  oiir  natural  desires.  It 
is,  perhiq[)8,  the  instinct  upon  which  is  fbonded'flie 
faculty  of  speech,  the  characteristical  faculty  of  hu- 
man nature.  No  other  animal  possesses  diis  facolt)r, 
and  we  cannot  discover  in  any  other  animal  any  A^ 
sire  to  lead  and  direct  the  judgment  and  conduct  of  its 
fellows.  Great  ambition,  the  desire  of  real  siqperiori- 
ty,  of  leading  and  directing,  seems  to  be  attogedierpe^ 
cnliar  to  man,  and  speech  in  the  great  instnuneni  of 
ambition,  of  real  superiority,  of  leading  and  directing 
the  judgments  and  conduct  of  oflier  peqple.  ' 

It  is  always  mortifying  not  to  be  bdieved,  and  it  la 
doubly  so  when  we  suspect  that  it  is  becanse  we  arte 
supposed  to  be  unworthy  of  belief  and  capable  of  ae- 
rioui^  and  wilfully  deceiving.  To  tel a jub  thallitf 
lies,  is  of  all  affronts  the  most  mortaL  -  Blit 
seriously  and  wiUidty  deceives,  is  n 
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to  himself  that  he  merits  this  affront,  that  he  does  not 
deserve  to  be  believed^  and  that  he  forfeits  all  title  to 
that  sort  of  credit  from  which  alone  he  can  derive  any 
sort  of  ease,  comfort,  or  satisfaction,  in  the  society  of 
his  equals.  The  man  who  had  the  misfortune  to  ima- 
gine that  nobody  behaved  a  single  word  he  said,  would 
feel  huBself  the  outtcast  of  human  society,  would  dread 
the  very  thought  of  going  into  it,  or  of  presenting  him- 
self before  it,  and  could  scarce  fail,  I  think,  to  die  of 
despair.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  no  man  ever 
had  just  reason  to  entertain  this  humiUating  opinion  of 
himself.  The  most  notorious  Uar,  I  am  disposed  to 
believe,  tells  the  fair  truth  at  least  twenty  times  for 
once  that  he  seriously  and  deliberately  Ues;  and  as,  in 
the  most  cautious,  the  disposition  to  believe  is  apt  to 
prevail  over  that  to  doubt  and  distrust;  so  in  those  who 
are  the  most  regardless  of  truth,  the  natural  disposition 
to  tell  it  prevails,  upon  most  occasions,  over  that  to 
deceive,  or  in  any  respect  to  alter  or  disguise  it 

We  are  mortified  when  we  happen  to  deceive  other 
people,  though  unintentionally,  and  from  having  been 
ourselves  deceived.  Though  this  involuntary  falsehood 
may  frequently  be  no  mark  of  any  want  of  veracity, 
of  any  want  of  the  most  periect  love  of  truth,  it  is  al- 
ways, in  some  degree,  a  mark  of  want  of  judgment, 
of  want  of  memory,  of  improper  creduUty,  of  some 
degree  of  precipitancy  and  rashness.  It  always  di- 
minishes our  authority  to  persuade,  and  alw^s  brings 
some  degree  of  suspicion  upon  our  fitness  to  lead  and 
direct  The  man  who  sometimes  misleads  from  mis- 
take, however,  is  widely  different  from  him  who  is  ca- 
pable of  wilfully  deceiving.  The  former  may  safely 
be  trusted  upon  many  occasions;  the  latter  very  seldom 
upon  any. 
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degenerates  into  a  troublesome  and  impertinent  cu- 
riosity to  pry  into  those   secrets  of  our  neighbours, 
which  they  have  very  justifiable  reasons  for  conceal- 
ing; and;  upon  many  occasions,  it  requires  prudence 
and  a  strong  sense  of  propriety  to  govern  this,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  passions  of  human  nature,  and  to  re- 
duce it  to  that  pitch  which  any  impartial  spectator  can 
approve  of.     To  disappoint  this  curiosity,  however, 
when  it  is  kept  within  proper  bounds,  and  aims  at 
nothmg  which  there  can  be  any  just  reason  for  con- 
cealing, is  equally  disagreeable  in  its  turn.    The  man 
who  eludes  our  most  innocent  questions,  who  gives  no 
satisfaction  to  our  most  inoffensive  inquiries,  who  plain- 
ly wraps  himself  up  in  impenetrable  obscurity,  seems, 
as  it  were,  to  build  a  wall  about  his  breast     We  run 
forward  to  get  within  it,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  harm- 
less curiosity;  and  feel  ourselves,  all  at  once,  pushed 
back  with  the  rudest  and  most  offensive  violence. 

The  man  of  reserve  and  concealment,  though  sel- 
dom a  very  amiable  character,  is  not  disrespected  or 
despised.  He  seems  to  feel  coldly  towards  us,  and  we 
feel  as  coldly  towards  hun:  he  is  not  much  praised  or 
beloved,  but  he  is  as  Uttle  hated  or  blamed:  he  very 
seldom,  however,  has  occasion  to  repent  of  his  caution, 
and  is  generally  disposed  rather  to  value  himself  upon 
the  prudence  of  his  reserve.  Though  his  conduct 
therefore,  may  have  been  very  faulty,  and  sometimes 
even  hurtful,  he  can  very  seldom  be  disposed  to  lay 
his  case  before  the  casuists,  or  to  fancy  that  he  has 
any  occasion  for  their  acquittal  or  approbation. 

It  is  not  always  so  with  the  man,  who,  from  false 
information,  from  inadvertency,  from  precipitancy  and 

rashness,  has  involuntarily  deceived.   Though  it  should 
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be  in  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  in  telling  a  piece 
of  common  news,  for  example,  if  he  is  a  real  lover  of 
trutli,  he  is  ashamed  of  his  own  carele??sness,  and  never 
fails  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  making  the 
fullest  acknowledgments.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
consequence,  his  contrition  is  still  greater;  and  if  anj 
unluckj  or  fatal  consequence  has  followed  from  bis 
misinformation,  he  can  scarce  ever  forgive  himself 
Though  not  guilty,  he  feels  himself  to  be  in  the  high- 
eist  degree,  what  the  ancients  called,  piacular,  and  is 
anxious  and  eager  to  make  every  sort  of  atonement  in 
his  power.  Such  a  person  might  frequently  be  dispo- 
sed to  lay  his  case  before  the  casuists,  who  have,  in 
general,  been  vcr}'  favourable  to  him,  and  though  tbej 
have  sometimes  justly  condemned  him  for  rashness^ 
they  have  universally  acquitted  him  of  tlie  ignominy  of 
falsehood. 

But  the  man  who  had  the  most  frequent  occasion  to 
consult  them,  was  the  man  of  equivocation  and  mental 
reservation,  the  man  who  seriously  and  deliberately 
meant  to  deceive,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  wished 
to  flatter  himself  that  he  had  really  told  the  truth. 
With  i  i^i  they  have  dealt  variously.  When  they  ap- 
proved very  much  of  the  motives  of  his  deceit,  they 
have  sometimes  acquitlod  him,  though,  to  do  tiiem  jus- 
tice, they  have,  in  general,  and  much  more  frequentlj-, 
condemn^  1  him. 

The  chief  subjects  of  the  woits  of  the  casuists, 
therefore,  were  the  conscientious  regarf  that  is  due  ft) 
the  rules  of  justice;  bow  far  we  ought  to  respect  tlA 
life  and  property  of  our  neighbour;  flic  duty  of  restitu- 
tion ;  the  laws  of  chastity  and  modcstjr,  and  wherrili 
consisted  what,  in  their  language^  are  called  the  ato 
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of  concupiscence;  the  rules  of  veracity,  and  the  Ql^Ug^- 
tion  of  oaths,  promises,  and  contracts  of  all  kinds. 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  of  the  works  of  the  cell- 
ists, that  they  attempted,  to  no  purpose,  to  direct,  by 
precise  rules,  what  it  belongs  to  feeling  and  sentiment 
only  to  judge  of.    How  is  it  possible  to  ascertain  by 
rules  the  exact  point  at  which,  in  every  case,  ^  delicate 
sense  of  justice  begins  to  run  into  a  frivolous  and  weak 
scrupulosity  of  conscience?    llVhen  it  is  that  secresy 
and  reserve  begin  to  grow  into  dissimulation?  How  far 
an  agi*eeable  irony  may  be  carried,  and  at  what  pre- 
cise point  it  begins  to  degenerate  into  a  detestable  lie? 
What  is  the  highest  pitch  of  freedom  and  ease  of  be 
baviour  which  can  be  regarded  as  graceful  and  becomr 
ing,  and  when  it  is  that  it  first  begins  to  run  into  a  ne- 
gligent and  thoughtless  Ucentiousness?  With  regard  to 
all  such  matters,  what  wculd  hold  good  in  any  one  case 
would  scarce  do  so  exactly  in  any  other,  and  what  con- 
stitutes the  propriety  and  happiness  of  behaviour  varies 
in  every  case  with  the  smallest  variety  of  situation. 
Books  of  casuistry,  therefore,  are  generally  as  useless 
as  tliey  are  commonly  tiresome.     They  could  be  of 
little  use  to  one  who  should  consult  tliem  upon  occa- 
sion, even  supposing  their  decisions  to  be  just;  because, 
notwitlistanding  tlie  multitude  of  cases  collected  in 
them,  yet,  upon  account  of  the  still  greater  variety  of 
possible  circumstances,  it  is  a  chance,  if  among  all 
those  cases  there  be  found  one  exactly  parallel  to  tliat 
under  consideration.     One,  who  is  really  anxious  to  do 
his  duty,  must  be  very  weak,  if  he  can  imagine  that  he 
has  much  occasion  for  them;  and  with  regard  to  one 
who  is  negligent  of  it,  the  style  of  those  writings  is  not 
such  as  is  likely  to  awaken  him  to  more  attention. 
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Other  philosophers  had  attempted  something  of  the 
same  kind  before  him.  Neither  he  nor  they,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  aimed  at  giving  a  complete  system 
of  this  sort,  but  only  meant  to  show  how  situations 
may  occur,  in  which  it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  high- 
est propriety  of  conduct  consists  in  observing  or  in  re- 
ceeding  from  what,  in  ordinary  cases,  are  the  rules  of 
duty. 

Every  system  of  positive  law  may  be  regarded  as  a 
more  or  less  imperfect  attempt  towards  a  system  of 
natural  jurisprudence,  or  towards  an  enumeration  of 
the  particular  rules  of  justice.  As  the  violation  of 
justice  is  what  men  will  never  submit  to  from  one 
another,  the  public  magistrate  is  under  a  necessity 
of  employing  the  power  of  the  commonwealth  to  en- 
force the  practice  of  this  virtue.  Without  this  precau- 
tion, civil  society  would  become  a  scene  of  bloodshed 
and  disorder,  every  man  revenging  himself  at  his  own 
hand  whenever  he  fancied  he  was  injured.  To  pre- 
vent the  confusion  which  would  attend  upon  every 
man^s  doing  justice  to  himself,  the  magistrate,  in  all 
governments  that  have  acquired  any  considerable  au- 
thority, undertakes  to  do  justice  to  all,  and  promises 
to  hear  and  to  redress  every  complaint  of  injury.  In 
all  well  governed  states  too,  not  only  judges  are  ap- 
pointed for  determining  the  controversies  of  individuals, 
but  rules  are  prescribed  for  regulating  the  decisions 
of  those  judges;  and  these  rules  are,  in  general,  intend- 
ed to  coincide  with  those  of  natural  justice.  It  does 
not,  indeed,  always  happen  that  they  do  so  in  every 
instance.  Sometimes  what  is  called  the  constitution 
of  the  state,  that  is,  the  interest  of  the  government; 
sometimes  the  interest  of  particular  orders  of  men 
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who  tjnuuiixe  flia  gofemment^  fmp  the  potitmlaws 
of  the  countrj  irom  what  natural  joatice  woold  pre- 
icribe.  In  some  couDtriea,  Ihe  rudeneaa  and  barba- 
rism of  the  people  hinder  the  Mtnral  aentiments  of 
juatiee  from  arriviiig  at  that  accural^  and  preciakm 
which,  in  more  dvilixed  natumay  tfa^  naturally  attain 
to.  Their  laws  are,  like  their  maamra,  groaa  and 
rude  and  und'stingoiflhing.  In  other  comitries,  die 
wifortimate  coastitation  of  their,  courta  of  judicature 
hindera  anjr  regular  afslem  of  jurigHrudepce  fimnever 
aatabfiahing  itaelf  amoi^  them,  though  die  improFed 
mannera  of  the  people  nuj  be  such  as  wodd  admit 
of  the  moat  accurate.  In  no  countiy  do  die  deciaioni 
of  poaitiTe  law  cmncide  ezacdjr,  in  eveiy  ease^  with 
tihe  rulea  which  the  natural  aenae  of  juatiee  would 
dictate*  ^  STBtema  of  poaitiye  law,  tfaoefiire,  though 
tbey  deserve  die  greatest  authority,  as  the  records  of 
die  sentiments  of  mankind  in  different  ages  and  nations, 
yet  can  never  be  regarded  as  accurate  systems  of  the 
rules  of  natural  justice. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  reasonings  of 
Iaw}*ers,  upon  the  different  imperfections  and  improve- 
ments of  the  laws  of  different  countries,  should  have 
given  occasion  to  an  inquiry  into  what  were  the  natu- 
ral rules  of  justice  independent  of  all  positive  institu- 
tion. It  mi^t  have  been  expected  that  these  reason^ 
ings  should  have  led  them  to  aim  at  establishing  a 
system  of  what  might  properly  be  called  natural  juris- 
prudence, or  a  theory  of  the  general  principles  which 
ought  to  run  through  and  be  the  foundation  of  the  laws 
of  all  nations.  But  though  the  reasonings  of  lavFyers 
did  produce  something  of  this  kind,  and  though  no 
man  has  treated  systematically  of  the  laws  of  any  par- 
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ticular  country^  without  intermixing  in  his  work  many 
observations  of  this  sort;  it  was  very  late  in  the  world 
before  any  such  general  system  was  thought  of^  or  be- 
fore the  philosophy  of  law  was  treated  of  by  itself)  and 
without  regard  to  the  particular  institutions  of  any  one 
nation.  In  none  of  the  ancient  moralists,  do  we  find 
any  attempt  towards  a  particular  enumeration  of  the 
rules  of  justice.  Cicero  in  his  Offices,  and  Aristotle  in 
his  Ethics,  treat  of  justice  in  the  same  general  manner 
in  which  they  treat  of  all  the  other  virtues.  In  the  laws 
of  Cicero  and  Plato,  where  we  might  naturally  have 
expected  some  attempts  towards  an  enumeration  of 
those  rules  of  natural  equity,  which  ought  to  be  enforc- 
ed by  the  positive  laws  of  every  country,  there  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  of  this  kind.  Their  laws  are  laws  of 
police,  not  of  justice.  Grotius  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  who  attempted  to  give  the  world  any  thing  like  a 
system  of  those  principles  which  ought  to  run  through, 
and  be  the  foundation  of  the  laws  of  all  nations;  and 
his  treatise  of  the  laws  of  war  and  peace,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  is,  perhaps,  at  tliis  day  the  most  com- 
plete work  that  has  yet  been  given  upon  this  subject 
I  shall,  in  another  discourse,  endeavour  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  general  principles  of  law  and  government, 
and  of  the  different  revolutions  they  have  undergone 
in  the  different  ages  and  periods  of  society,  not  only 
in  what  concerns  justice,  but  in  what  concerns  police, 
revenue,  and  arms,  and  whatever  else  is  the  object  of 
law.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  at  present  enter  into  any 
furtlier  detail  concerning  the  history  of  jurisprudence! 
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THE  FIRST  FORMATION  OF  LANGUAGES,  &c. 

The  assignation  of  particular  names,  to  denote  par- 
ticular objects,  that  is,  the  institution  of  *nouiis  sub- 
stantive, would,  probably,  be  one  of  the' -first  steps  to- 
wards the  formation  of  language.  Two  savages,  who 
had  never  been  taught  to  speak,  but  had  beeti  bred 
up  remote  from  the  societies  of  men,  would  naturally 
begin  to  form  that  language  by  which  they  would  en- 
deavour to  make  their  mutual  wants  intelligible  to 
each  other,  by  uttering  certain  sounds,  whenever  they 
meant  to  denote  certain  objects.  Those  objects  only 
which  were  most  familiar  to  them,  and  which  they  had 
most  frequent  occasion  to  mention,  would  have  parti- 
cular names  assigned  to  them.  The  particular  cave 
whose  covering  sheltered  them  from  the  weather,  the 
particular  tree  whose  fruit  relieved  their  hunger,  the 
particular  fountain  whose  water  allayed  their  thirst, 
would  first  be  denominaled  by  the  words  cave^  Iree. 
fountain^  or  by  whatever  other  appellations  they  might 
think  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to  mark  them. 
Afterwards,  when  the  more  enlarged  experience  of 
these  savages  had  led  them  to  observe,  and  their  ne- 
cessary occasions  obliged  them  to  make  mention  of 
other  caves,  and  other  trees,  and  other  fountains,  they 
would  naturally  bestow,  upon  each  of  those  new  ob- 
jects, the  same  name  by  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  express  the  similar  object  they  were  first  ac- 
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well  acquainted  with  the  general  word,  are  very  apt  to 
do.  An  Englishman^  describing  any  great  river  which 
he  may  have  seen  in  some  foreign  comitry,  naturaUy 
says,  that  it  is  another  Thames.  The  Spaniards^  when 
they  first  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  obser- 
ved the  wealth,  populousness,  and  habitations  of  tliat 
fine  country,  so  much  superior  to  the  savage  nations 
which  they  had  been  visiting  for  some  time  before, 
cried  out,  that  it  was  another  Spain.  Hence  it  was 
called  New  Spain;  and  this  name  has  stuck  to  that  un- 
fortunate country  ever  since.  We  say,  in  the  same 
manner,  of  a  hero,  that  he  is  an  Alexander;  of  an  ora- 
tor, that  he  is  a  Cicero;  of  a  philosopher,  tliat  he  is  a 
Newton.  This  way  of  speaking,  which  the  gramma- 
rians call  an  antonomasia,  and  which  is  still  extremely 
conmfion,  though  now  not  at  all  necessary,  demonstrates 
how  much  all  mankind  are  naturally  disposed  to  give 
to  one  object  the  name  of  any  other,  which  nearly  re- 
sembles it,  and  thus  to  denominate  a  multitude,  by 
what  originally  was  intended  to  express  an  individual. 
It  is  this  application  of  the  name  of  an  individual  to 
a  great  multitude  of  objects,  whose  resemblance  na- 
turally recals  the  idea  of  that  individual,  and  of  the 
name  which  expresses  it,  that  seems  originally  to  have 
given  occasion  to  the  formation  of  diose  classes  and 
assortments,  which,  in  the  schools,  are  called  genera 
and  species,  and  of  which  the  ingenious  and  eloquent 
M.  Rousseau,  of  Geneva,*  finds  himself  so  much  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  origin.  What  constitutes  a  spe- 
cies is  merely  a  number  of  objects,  bearing  a  certain 
degree  of  resemblance  to  one  another,  and,  on  that 

*   Orig^ac  dc  rinc^lil^.      Partie  premiere,  p.  376,  377.     Edition 
d'Amsterdam  des  Oeu>TC8  diverses  dc  J.  .?.  Houssean- 
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quainted  ^vith.  The  new  objects  had  none  of  Iheoi 
any  name  of  its  own,  but  each  of  them  exactly  resem- 
bled another  object,  winch  had  such  an  appellation. 
It  was  impossible  that  those  savages  could  behold  the 
new  objects,  without  recollecting  the  old  ones;  and  the 
name  of  the  old  ones,  to  which  the  new  bore  so  close 
a  resemblance.  When  Ihey  had  occasioD,  therefore, 
to  mention,  or  to  point  out  to  each  other,  any  of  the 
new  objects,  they  would  naturally  utter  the  name  of 
the  correspondent  old  one,  of  which  the  idea  codid  not 
fail,  at  that  instant,  to  present  itself  to  their  memory 
in  the  strongest  and  liveliest  manner.  And  thus  those 
ivords,  which  were  originally  the  proper  names  of  indi- 
viduals, would  each  of  them  insensibly  become  the 
common  name  of  a  multitude.  A  child  that  is  just 
learning  to  speak,  calls  every  person  who  comes  to  the 
house  its  papa,  or  its  inania;  and  thus  bestows  upon 
the  whole  species  those  names  which  it  had  been 
taught  to  apply  to  two  individuals.  I  have  known  a 
clown,  who  did  not  know  the  proper  name  of  the  river 
which  ran  by  his  own  door.  It  was  the  riser,  he  said, 
and  he  never  heard  any  other  name  for  it  His  ei- 
periencc.  it  seems,  had  not  led  him  to  observe  any 
^  other  river.  The  general  word  river,  therefore,  was,  il 
is  evident,  in  his  acceptance  of  it,  a  proper  name  so- 
nifying an  individual  object.  If  this  person  had  beta  » 
carried  to  another  river,  would  he  not  readiiy  have 
called  it  a  river?  Could  we  suppose  anyj*rson  liviug 
on  the  banks  of  (he  Thames  6o  ignorant,  as  not  l^  kno" 
the  general  word  rhjer,  but  to  be  acquainted  only  WJlh 
the  particular  word  ThameKi  if  he  was  brot^bt  to  any 
other  river.jy«J^A|M|afaMiUy  cili  it  ^  ThBtrnf 
Thi%  inJHlMH^^^biLwhal  thciy,  nbo  art 
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ing  between  the  objects  expressed  by  the  words  be- 
tween which  the  prepositions  are  placed;  and  they  de- 
note that  this  relation  is  considered  in  concrete  with  the 
correlative  object  Words  of  this  kind  serve  to  distin- 
guish particular  objects  from  others  of  the  same  spe- 
cies^ when  those  particular  objects  cannot  be  so  pro- 
perly marked  out  by  any  peculiar  qualities  of  their  own. 
When  we  say,  the  green  tree  of  the  meadow^  for  exam- 
ple, we  distinguish  a  particular  tree,  not  only  by  the 
quality  which  belongs  to  it,  but  by  the  relation  which 
it  stands  in  to  another  object 

As  neither  qualiQr  nor  relation  can  exist  in  abstract, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  words  which  denote 
them  considered  in  concrete,  the  way  in  which  we 
always  see  them  subsist,  would  be  of  much  eaiiier 
invention  than  those  which  express  them  considered 
in  abstract,  the  way  in  which  we  never  see  them  sub- 
sist The  words  green  and  blue  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  sooner  invented  than  the  words  greenness  and  blue- 
ness;  the  words  above  and  belotr,  dian  the  words  su- 
periority wA  inferiority.  To  invent  words  of  the  latter 
kind  requiriJNi  much  greater  effort  of  abstraction  than 
to  invent  those  of  the  former.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  such  abstract  terms  would  be  of  much  later  in- 
stitution. Accordingly,  their  etymologies  generally 
show  that  they  are  so,  they  being  generally  derived 
from  others  that  are  concrete. 

But  though  the  invention  of  nouns  adjective  be 
much  more  natural  than  that  of  the  abstract  nouns 
substantive  derived  from  them,  it  would  still,  however, 
require  a  considerable  degree  of  abstraction  and  ge- 
neralization. Those,  for  example,  who  first  invented 
the  words  green,  Ut<e,  red,  and  the  other  names  of 
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account,  denominated  by  a  single  appellation,  Khicli 
may  be  applied  to  express  any  one  of  them. 

When  the  greater  part  of  objects  had  thus  been  ar- 
ranged under  their  proper  classes  and  assortments, 
distinguished  by  such  general  names,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  greater  part  of  that  almost  infinite  nmnber  of 
individuals,  comprehended  under  each  particular  as- 
sortment or  species,  could  have  any  peculiar  or  proper 
names  uf  their  own,  distinct  from  tlie  general  name 
of  the  species.  When  there  was  occasion,  tiierefore, 
to  mention  any  particular  object,  it  oflen  became  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  it  from  tlie  other  objects  com- 
prehended under  the  same  general  name,  either,  first, 
by  its  peculiar  qualities;  or,  secondly,  by  the  peculiar 
relation  which  it  stood  in  to  some  other  things.  Hence 
tile  necessary  origin  of  two  other  sets  of  words,  of 
tvhich  the  one  should  express  quality;  the  other,  rela- 
tion. 

Nouns  adjeclivf  are  tlie  words  u  hich  express  quali- 
ty considered  as  qualifjiii^.  or.  :i>  J.t,  ,-*.hcolmen  say, 
in  concrete  with  some  jjailicular  subject.  Thus  the 
word  f^i-eni  expresses  a  certain  quality  considered  as 
qualifying,  or  as  in  concrete  with,  the  particular  sub- 
ject to  ivhich  it  may  be  ajipliod.  Words  of  this  kind, 
it  is  evident,  may  senc  to  distinguish  particular  ob- 
jects from  others  comprehended  under  the  same  gene- 
ral appellation.  The  words  green  tree,  for  example, 
might  serve  to  distinguisli  a  particular  tree  from  others 
that  were  withered  or  blasted. 

Prepositions  are  the  words  which  aqtress  idatioi 
considered,  in  tlie  same  manner,  in  ocmcrcte  vritli  t 
correlative  object.     Thus  Uie  prepositions  of,  to,  far^ 
tcith,  by,  above,  bclutv.  &io<L  denote  mtat  ivhitioii  sub^tsh**! 
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before  even  the  names  of  the  dilBEerent  colonrs,  the  least 
metaphysical  of  all  nouns  adjective,  could  be  instituted. 
From  all  which  I  infer,  that  when  languages  were  be- 
ginning to  be  formed,  nouns  adjective  would,  by  no 
means,  be  the  words  of  the  earliest  invention. 

There  is  another  expedient  for  denoting  the  different 
qualities  of  different  substances,  which,  as  it  requires 
no  abstraction,  nor  any  conceived  separation  of  the 
quality  from  the  subject,  seems  more  natural  than  the 
invention  of  nouns  adjective,  and  which,  upon  this  ac- 
count, could  hardly  fail,  in  the  first  formation  of  lan- 
guage, to  be  thought  of  before  them.  This  expedient  is 
to  n^e  some  variation  upon  the  noun  substantive  it- 
self, according  to  the  different  qualities  which  it  is  en- 
dewed  with.     Thus,  in  many  languages,  the  qualities 
both  of  sex  and  the  want  of  sex,  are  expressed  by 
different  terminations  in  tlie  nouns  substantive,  which 
denote  objects  so  qualified.     In  Latin>  fi>r  example, 
hipuSy  lupa;  eqwHs,  equa;  jtivencus,  jiwenca;  JuMms^ 
JuUa;  Lueretvus,  Lncretiay  &c.  denote  the  qualities  of 
male  and  female  in  the  animals  and  persons  to  whom 
'    such  appellations  belong,  without  needing  the  addition 
^    of  any  adjective  for  this  purpose.     On  the  other  hand, 
^    the  words  forum,  prahvm,  pUmstrum,  denote,  by  their 
^    peculiar  termination,  the  total  absence  of  sex  in  ihe 
^    diffei'ent  substances  which  they  stand  for.     Bofli  sex, 
-    and  the  want  of  all  sex,  being  naturally  considered  as 
^    qualities  modifying  and  inseparable  from  the  particu- 
^    lar  substances  to  which  tiiey  belong,  it  was  natural  to 
express  them  rather  by  a  modification  in  the  noun  sub- 
''    stantive,  than  by  any  general  and  abstract  word  expres- 
sive of  tiiis  particular  species  of  quality.  The  expression 

bears,  it  is  evident  in  this  way,  a  much  more  exatif 
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colours,  must  have  observed  and  compared  togMber  a 
great  number  of  objects,  must  have  remarked  their 
resemblances  and  dissimilitudes  in  respect  of  die 
quality  of  colour,  and  mast  have  arranged  them,  in 
their  own  minds,  into  dlHerent  classes  and  assort- 
ments, according  to  those  resemblances  and  dissimi- 
Irtudcs.  An  adjective  is  by  nature  a  general,  and,  in 
some  measure,  an  abstract  word,  and  Decessarily  pre- 
supposes the  idea  of  a  certain  species  or  assortment 
of  things,  to  all  of  which  it  is  equally  s^licable.  The 
word  sp'een  could  not,  as  we  were  suppo^ng  might  be 
tlie  case  of  the  word  cave,  have  been  originally  the 
name  of  an  individual,  and  allenvards  have  become, 
by  yfhaX  grammarians  call  an  antonomasia,  the  naDEie 
of  a  species.  The  word  green  denoting,  not  the  name 
of  a  substance  but  the  peculiar  qualiQr  of  a  substance, 
must,  from  the  very  first,  have  been  a  general  word, 
aud  considered  as  equally  applicable  to  any  other  sub- 
stance possessed  of  the  same  quality.  The  man  who 
first  distinguished  a  particular  object  by  the  epithet  of 
green,  must  have  observed  other  objects  that  were  not 
green,  from  which  he  meant  to  separate|feiy  this  ap- 
pellation. The  institution  of  this  nam^  tbemfim  Mq>- 
poses  comparison.  It  hkewise  siqtposes  wme  d^ree 
of  abstraction.  Tlie  person  who  first  invented  this 
appellation  must  have  distinguished  tbe  quality  fivm 
the  object  to  whicli  ll  belonged,  and  must  have  conceiv- 
ed the  object  as  capable  of  aubsi^tiug  witimut  ttbe 
quality.  Tlie  iuveotiots  Ihtfefore.  evtui  of  the  simplesl 
nouns  adjccti'''  mill*  litre  required  uwre  metapbysiCB 
than  we  a  1  '  ^y- nt'     Tb'  iliiftrentmeotil 
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before  even  the  names  of  the  dilBEerent  colonrs,  the  least 
metaphysical  of  all  nouns  adjectiye,  could  be  instituted. 
From  all  which  I  infer,  that  when  languages  were  be- 
ginning to  be  formed,  nouns  adjective  would,  by  no 
means,  be  the  words  of  the  earliest  invention. 

There  is  anotlier  expedient  for  denoting  the  different 
qualities  of  different  substances,  which,  as  it  requires 
no  abstraction,  nor  any  conceived  separation  of  the 
quality  from  the  subject,  seems  more  natural  than  the 
invention  of  nouns  adjective,  and  which,  upon  this  ac- 
count, could  hardly  fail,  in  the  first  formation  of  lan- 
guage, to  be  thought  of  before  them.  This  expedient  is 
to  make  some  variation  upon  the  noun  substantive  it- 
self, according  to  the  different  qualities  which  it  is  en* 
dowed  with.  Thus,  in  many  languages,  the  qualities 
both  of  sex  and  the  want  of  sex,  are  expressed  by 
different  terminations  in  the  nouns  substantive,  which 
denote  objects  so  quahfied.  In  Latin,  for  example, 
htpuSy  lupa;  equvs,  eqwi;  javenais,  jufcenca;  Julius^ 
Jtdia;  Lucretius,  iMcretiay  &c.  denote  the  qualities  of 
male  and  female  in  the  animals  and  persons  to  whom 
such  appellations  belong,  without  needing  the  addition 
of  any  adjective  for  this  purpose.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  words  forvmy  prcshim,  pUmstrum,  denote,  by  their 
peculiar  termination,  the  total  absence  of  sex  in  the 
different  substances  which  they  stand  for.  Bofli  sex, 
and  the  want  of  all  sex,  being  naturally  considered  as 
qualities  modifying  and  inseparable  from  the  particu- 
lar substances  to  which  tiiey  belong,  it  was  natural  to 
express  them  rather  by  a  modification  in  the  noun  sub- 
stantive, than  by  any  general  and  abstract  word  expres- 
sive of  tiiis  particular  species  of  quahty.  The  expression 

bears,  it  is  evident  in  this  way,  a  much  more  exatif 

4d 


fc  »tbrr.      Tim-  q 

p  >  farrtmnrnnrin  ni'  { 
I  '.bst  luoscazici!.  die  >. 

TX^rresMw.  -A  br  same  flBBMBar^  dwr  V 

•it' t^  laaiBriMR.  tbaiainr,  aai.  ^a^n^^mitai  ia  d 
MS9L    1^  mil  MM  q£  ^^,  fc  Ma 

'-^  .ito  ««n  m  have  tH«nsaribBaalv  ■■fe- 
'rf  ivittta.iit  tut  wemaacK  at'  wlji  t  li— n^  m  gf  if  ^ 


^He  ■&  na  mac  dkaa  these  cfare«  ^mfava  ^^ 

tt  the  hnenBSTK  ^tfa  flfhicii  I  am  TinniamiEt  ifaat  e 
fo  -ay.  "he  ibmiaaon  n'  atiuns  -mbstanavi; -:aiL  t'  S- 

;<^iL  ma  V  Oiu'ii  'hf  iccinnpammenr  ot'  iiijt-jcrf!, 
■ixun?-^?  i"  ■rrit-r  niaiine^  out  dios«  thrpf?  ji3«>i:°  H""!!- 
doneiL  lie  jiiaiiue^  ji"  male,  ot'  female,  ii'  iL^.'-z-rr 
maie  n*r  femaie.  [  -uuuiit  ooc  however,  be  jurcr.j^i 
if,  .n  -mer  :au:iTi;i^e=  with  wfaich  I  am  lULiCQUiiiilei 
the  lilffr'rnt  I'lnnatiimri  of  noiins  substanuve  ib-'ul^' 
be  ':;ipaoie  ,1  exprei^.-rin^  many  other  dilTereni  qu-iiiues. 
Tbe  iliifereiic  .tiiiiiiitiD^es  of  the  ItaJian.  ami '>f  >oiiip 
other  ian^iiaaes.  -io.  in  reality,  sometimes,  espres;  a 
great  variety  of  .iiiferent  modificaiioDs  in  die  sub- 
9tance«  denote^l  by  those  nouns  which  underjo  >uc!i 
variatioDs. 

It  wa,=  impossible,  however,  that  nouns  substantjr' 
could,  witho-it  losing  altogether  their  origmal  fonr. 
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undergo  so  great  a  number  of  variations,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  express  that  ahnost  infinite  variety  of  quali- 
ties, by  which  it  might,  upon  different  occasions,  be 
necessary  to  specify  and  distinguish  them.  Thou^ 
the  different  formation  of  nouns  substantive,  therefore, 
might,  for  some  time,  forestall  the  necessity  of  invent- 
ing nouns  adjective,  it  was  impossible  that  this  neces- 
sity could  be  forestalled  altogether.  When  nouns  ad- 
jective came  to  be  invented,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  be  formed  with  some  similarity  to  the  substan- 
tives to  which  they  were  to  serve  as  epithets  or  qualifi- 
cations. Men  would  naturally  give  them  the  same  ter- 
minations with  the  substantives  to  which  they  were 
first  applied,  and  from  that  love  of  similarity  of  sound, 
from  that  delight  in  the  returns  of  the  same  syllables, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  analogy  in  all  languages, 
they  would  be  apt  to  vary  the  termination  of  the  same 
adjective,  according  as  they  had  occasion  to  apply  it 
to  a  masculine,  to  a  feminine,  or  to  a  neutral  sub- 
stantive. They  would  say,  mngnus  lupusy  magna  /u- 
pUy  magnum  ptatum^  when  they  meant  to  express  a 
great  he-wolf ,  a  great  she-wolf,  a  great  ineadow. 

This  variation,  in  the  termination  of  the  noun  ad- 
jective, according  to  tiie  gender  of  the  substantive, 
which  takes  place  in  all  the  ancient  languages^  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  a  cer- 
tain similarity  of  sound,  of  a  certain  species  of  rhyme, 
which  is  naturally  so  very  agreeable  to  the  human  ear. 
Gender,  it  is  to  be  observed,  cannot  properly  belong  to 
a  noun  adjective,  the  signification  of  which  is  always 
precisely  the  same,  to  whatever  species  of  substan- 
tives it  is  applied.  When  we  say,  a  great  man,  a 
great  looman,  the  word  great  has  precisely  the  same 
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meaning  in  both  cases,  and  the  difference  of  the  sex 
io  the  subjects  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  maka  lo 
sort  of  difference  in  its  signification.  Magnus,  mag- 
na, magnum,  in  the  same  manner,  are  words  which 
express  precisely  the  same  quality,  and  tlie  change  of 
tiie  termination  is  accompanied  with  no  sort  of  varia- 
tioD  in  the  meaning.  Sex  and  gender  are  qualities 
which  belong  to  substances,  but  cannot  belong  to  the 
qualities  of  subistances.  in  general,  no  quality,  when 
considered  in  concrete,  or  as  qualifying  some  particu- 
lar subject,  can  itself  be  conceived  as  the  subject  of 
any  other  quality;  tliougb,  when  considered  in  abstract, 
it  may.  No  adjective,  therefore,  can  qualify  any  other 
adjective.  A  grecrf  good  man,  means  a  man  who  is 
both  great  and  good.  Both  the  adjectives  qualify  the 
substantives;  they  do  not  qualify  one  another.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  say,  the  grecU  gootbtess  of  the 
man,  the  word  goodness  denoting  a  quality  consider- 
ed in  abstract,  which  may  itself  be  the  subject  of 
other  qualities,  is,  upon  that  account,  capable  of  being 
qualified  by  the  word  great. 

If  the  original  invention  of  nouns  adjective  would 
be  attended  with  so  much  difficulty,  diat  of  preposi- 
tions would  be  accompanied  with  yet  more.  Eveiy 
preposition,  as  I  have  already  observed,  denotes  some 
relation  considered  in  concrete  with  the  correlative 
object  The  preposition  otooe,  for  exampk^  denotes 
the  relation  of  superioiity,  not  in  abstract  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  mjgperiority,  but  in  concrete  with 
some  correlative  object  In  this  phrase,  for  example : 
tiie  tree  above  the  cave,  the  word  above  expresses  a  cer- 
tain  relation  hetnecu  the  tree  and  tlie  race,  and  it  ei- 
presses  (hb  relation  in  concrete  with  the  correlatin 
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object,  the  cave.  A  preposition  always  requires,  in 
order  to  complete  the  sense^  some  other  word  to  come 
after  it;  as  may  be  observed  in  this  particular  instance. 
Now,  I  say,  the  original  invention  of  such  words  would 
require  a  yet  greater  effort  of  abstraction  and  gene- 
ralization, than  that  of  nouns  adjective.  First  of*  all^ 
a  relation  is,  in  itself,  a  more  metaphysical  object 
than  a  quality.  Nobody  can  be  at  a  loss  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  a  quality;  but  few  people  will  find 
themselves  able  to  express,  very  distinctly,  what  is 
understood  by  a  relation.  Qualities  are  almost  always 
the  objects  of  our  external  senses;  relations  never  are. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  one  set  of  objects 
should  be  so  much  more  comprehensible  than  the  other. 
Secondly,  though  prepositions  always  express  die  re- 
lation which  they  stand  for,  in  concrete  witli  the  cor- 
relative object,  tliey  could  not  have  originally  been 
formed  without  a  considerable  effort  of  abstraction. 
A  preposition  denotes  a  relation,  and  notliing  but  a  re- 
lation. But  before  men  could  institute  a  word,  which 
signified  a  relation,  and  nothing  but  a  relation,  they 
must  have  been  able,  in  some  measure,  to  consider 
this  relation  abstractedly  from  the  related  objects; 
since  the  idea  of  those  objects  does  not,  in  any  re- 
spect, enter  into  the  signification  of  the  preposition. 
The  invention  of  such  a  word,  therefore,  must  have 
required  a  considerable  degree  of  abstraction.  Third- 
ly, a  preposition  is,  from  its  nature,  a  general  word, 
which,  from  its  very  first  institution,  must  have  been 
^ .  considered  as  equally  applicable  to  denote  any  other 
umilar  relation.  The  man  who  first  invented  the 
word  aboDB,  must  not  only  have  distinguished,  in  some 
meisure^flie  relation  4>f  mperiorify  from  the  objects 
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Ihat  love  of  analogy  and  similarity  of  sound,  which  is 
tlie  foundation  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  rules 
of  grammar. 

To  express  relation,  therefore,  by  a  variation  in  tht 
name  of  the  correlative  object,  requiring  neither  ab- 
strat^tion,  nor  generalization,  nor  comparison  of  any 
kind,  would,  at  first,  be  much  more  natural  and  ea.<<r. 
tlian  to  express  it  by  those  general  words  called  prepo- 
sitions, of  ^vhich  the  fii'st  invention  must  have  demand- 
ed some  degree  of  all  those  operations. 

The  nimibcr  of  cases  is  different  in  dilferent  lan- 
guages. There  arc  five  in  the  Greek,  sis  in  the  Ladn, 
and  there  are  said  to  be  ten  in  the  Armenian  language 
It  must  have  naturally  happened  that  there  should  be 
a  greater  or  a  smaller  number  of  cases,  according  aa 
in  the  terminations  of  nouns  substantive  ibt  first  for- 
mers of  ai^  language  hapiiened  to  have  established  a 
gi-catL'r  or  a  smaller  number  of  variations,  in  order  to 
ex|)rcss  tlie  different  relations  they  had  occaskm  to 
take  notii-.e  of,  before  the  invention  of  Oiose  more  gHlg^M 
ral  and  abstract  prepositions  which  could  supply  AmPV 
place. 

It  is,  j)crhaps,  worth  while  to  obserre,  that  those 
prepositions,  which,  in  modem 
place  of  the  ancient  cases,  t . 
general,  and  abstract,  and  iM  I 
sespiencc,  would  probably  *     I 
any  man  of  common  »'■ 
pressed  by  the  preposi 
swer,  tiiat  of  mpcri 
he  wilt  as  quickly  i-< 
him,  what  relation  : 
and,  if  he  has  not  b  i 
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To  express  a  relation  in  this  manner^  did  not  re- 
quire any  effort  of  abstraction.     It  was  not  here  ex- 

■ 

pressed  bj  a  peculiar  word  denoting  relation^  and  no* 
thing  but  relation,  but  by  a  variation  upon  the  correla- 
tive term.  It  was  expressed  here^  as  it  appears  in  na- 
ture, not  as  something  separated  and  detached,  but 
as  thoroughly  mixed  and  blended  with  the  correlative 
object. 

To  express  relation  in  this  manner,  did  not  require 
any  effort  of  generalization.  The  words  arboris  and 
Herculij  while  they  involve  in  their  signification  the 
same  relation  expressed  by  the  English  prepositions 
of  and  tOy  are  not,  like  those  prepositions,  general 
words,  which  can  be  applied  to  express  the  same  re- 
lation between  whatever  other  objects  it  might  be  ob- 
served to  subsist 

To  express  relation  in  this  manner  did^ot  require 
any  effort  of  comparison.  The  words  arhaiis  and 
HercvU  are  not  general  words,  intended  to  denote  a 
particular  species  of  relations,  which  the  inventors  of 
those  expressions  meant,  in  consequence  of  some  sort 
of  comparison,  to  separate  and  distinguish  from  every 
other  sort  of  relation.  The  example,  indeed,  of  this 
contrivance  would  soon  probably  be  followed,  and 
whoever  had  occasion  to  express  a  similar  relation 
between  any  other  objects,  would  be  very  apt  to  do  it 
by  making  a  similar  variation  on  the  name  of  the 
correlative  object.  This,  I  say,  would  probably,  or 
rather  certainly  happen,  but  it  would  happen  without 
any  intention  or  foresight  in  those  who  first  set  the 
example,  and  who  never  meant  to  establish  any  ge- 
neral rule.  The  general  rule  would  establish  itself 
insensibly,  and  by  slow  degrees,  in  consequence  of 
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iri//i.  by,  and  to  whatever  other  prepositions  are  made 
use  of  in  modern  languages,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
ancient  casrs.  They  all  of  them  express  verj'  abstract 
and  metaphysical  relations,  which  any  man,  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  try  it,  will  find  it  extreme^  diflScult  to 
express  by  nouns  substantive,  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  may  express  the  relation  denoted  by  the  prepositioD 
above,  by  the  noun  substantive  gtiperwrity.  They,  alt 
of  them,  hoTVcver,  express  some  specific  relation,  and 
are,  consequently,  none  of  them  so  abstract  as  the 
preposition  of,  which  may  be  regarded  as  by  far  the 
most  metaphysical  of  all  prepositions.  The  preposi- 
tions, therefore,  which  are  capable  of  supplying  the 
place  of  the  ancient  cases,  being  more  abstract  than 
the  other  prepositions,  would  naturally  be  of  more  dif- 
ficult invention.  The  relations,  at  the  same  time,  which 
those  propositions  express,  are,  of  all  others,  those 
which  we  have  most  frequent  occasion  to  mention. 
Tiic  |>reposilions  above,  behtc,  near.  toiUiin,  icWunit. 
againsi,  Klc.  are  much  more  rarely  made  use  of^  iu 
modern  languages,  than  the  prepositions  of,  to,  for,  wHk, 
from.  b}f.  A  preposition  of  the  former  kind  will  not 
occur  twice  in  a  page;  we  can  scarce  compose  a  sin- 
gle sentence  witliout  tlic  assistance  of  one  or  two  o( 
tlic  lattor.  If  tliesc  latter  prepositions,  therefore,  whicfa 
supply  the  place  of  the  cases,  would  be  of  such  diflS- 
cult invention,  on  account  of  their  abstractgttfteat. 
some  expedient,  tu  supply  their  place,  must  have  bees 
of  indispensable  nrcessiiy.  on  account  of  the  frequent 
occasion  which  nii^ii  Ihm-  \o  (iilw-  uolice  ol  the  rda- 
tions  which  they  dcuuU .  But  there  js  no  expcdieoi 
so  olM'ious,  as  ihat  of  varjr'u^  the  termination  of  ^ 
of  the  principal  nords. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  obsei-ve,  that  there  are 
ftome  of  the  cases  in  tlie  ancient  languages,  which, 
for  particular  i*easons,  cannot  be  represented  by  any 
prepositions.  These  are  the  nominative,  accusative, 
and  vocative  cases.  Id  those  modern  languages  which 
do  not  admit  of  any  such  variety  in  the  terminations 
of  their  nouns  substantive,  the  correspondent  relations 
are  expressed  by  tlie  place  of  the  words,  and  by  the 
order  and  construction  of  the  sentence. 

As  men  have  frequently  occasion  to  make  mention 
of  multitudes  as  well  as  of  single  objects,  it  became 
necessary  that  they  should  have  some  method  oi  ex- 
pressing number.  Number  may  be  expressed  either 
by  a  particular  word,  expressing  number  in  general, 
such  as  the  words  many,  more,  &c.  or  by  some  varia- 
tion upon  the  words  which  express  the  things  number- 
ed. It  is  Ibis  last  expedient  which  mankind  would 
probably  have  recourse  to,  in  tlie  infancy  of  language. 
Number,  considered  in  general,  without  relation  to 
any  particular  set  of  objects  numbered,  is  one  of  the 
most  abstract  and  metaphysical  ideas  which  the  mind 
of  man  is  capable  of  forming;  and,  consequently,  is 
not  an  idea  which  would  readily  occur  to  rude  mor- 
tals, who  were  just  beginning  to  form  a  language. 
They  would  oaturalfy,  therefore,  distinguish  when  they 
E  talked  of  a  single,  aud  when  they  talked  of  a  multi- 
tude of  objects,  not  by  any  meta|)h)'sical  adjectives, 
such  as  the  English  a,  an,  many,  but  by  a  variation 
upon  Uie  termination  of  tlie  word  which  signified  the 
objects  numbered.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  singular 
and  plural  numbers  in  all  tUt;  ancient  languages;  and 
the  same  distinction  lian  likewise  been  retained  in  all 
die  modem  lau^uageis  at  iftn^t  tn  the  greater  part  of 
words. 


i 
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All  prinutive  and  uncompooBded  languages  BemtD 
bave  a  dual  as  welt  as  a  |dnral  number.     This  is  Iks 
case  of  the  Greek,  and  I  am  told  of  the  Hebrew,  cf , 
the  Gothic,  and  of  maoj  other  langu8§;eB.    Ib  the  nid»^ 
beginnings  of  Bocietf,  me,  too,  andmar^  iiu^  POI^H 
h\j  be  all  the  nulMral  ctistincticHM  TriiiA  maftad 
would  have  aiijr  occanon  ts  take  notice  <£     Thtm 
ttiey  would  find  it  more  natural  to  caqwasBy  by  « mi*r 
tion  upon  eveiy  particular  noon  aubafntir^  -Aam^ 
such  general  and  abstract  words  as  out,  two,  three, 
./Swr^  &c.  These  words,  though  ciistoin  luis  reudcred 
Aem  familiar  to  us,  espiess.  perhaps,  the  luo&t  sub- 
tile and  r^ned  abstractions,  ivhich  the  mind  of  man 
is  capable  of  fonning.     Let  any  out'  t^onsider  v 
'  himself,  fia*  example^  what  he  uieariis  by  tho  word  ti 
j'li^ich  signifies  n^er  Arcc  sliillings.  nor  throe. jp 
Bor  three  men,  nor  three  hoi-srs,  but  iltree  in  ^enet^' 
md  he  will  easily  satisfy  hiuist^:!)'  that  a  won*     ^^  <<  ti 
denotes  so  very  metaphysical  an  abstracti<> 
be  either  a  very  obvious  or  a  very  earl> 
have  read  of  some  savage   nations,  ' 
was  capable  of  expressing  no  uiurf 
numeral  distinctions.     But  whti' 
distinctions  by  three  genrral    > 
upon  the  notins  substantiTe,  d 
berejf,  I  do  not  remember  to  1  t 
which  could  determine.  ' 

As  alt  the  same  relations 
^e  may  likewise  subsist  betive<  n  i 
is  evident  there  would  be  '         ion  !■: 
ber  of  cases  in  the  dit 
singular  number.    Heb 
□ess  of  the  declensions  ii 
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In  the  Greek  there  are  five  cases  in  each  of  the  three 
numbers,  consequently  fifteen  in  all. 

As  nouns  adjective,  in  the  ancient  languages^  vari- 
ed their  terminations  according  to  the  gender  of  the 
substantive  to  which  they  were  applied,  so  did  they 
likewise,  according  to  the  case  and  the  number.  Every 
noun  adjective  in  the  Greek  language,  therefore^  ha- 
ving three  genders,  and  three  numbers,  and  five  cases 
in  each  number,  may  be  considered  as  having  five-and- 
forty  different  variations.     The  first  formers  of  lan- 
guage seem  to  have  varied  the  termination  of  the  ad- 
jective, according  to  the  case  and  the  number  of  the 
substantive,  for  the  same  reason  which  made  them  va- 
ry it  according  to  the  gender;  the  love  of  analogy,  and 
of  a  certain  regularity  of  sound.     In  the  signification 
of  adjectives,  there  is  neither  case  nor  number,  and 
tlie  meaning  of  such  words  is  always  precisely  the 
same,  notwithstanding  all  the  varie^  of  termination 
under  which  they  appear.      Magnus  trir,  magni  viri, 
magnorum  virorum,  a  great  man,  of  a  great  man,  of 
great  men;  in  all  these  expressions  the  words  magnus 
magni,  magnorum,  as  well  as  the  word  great,  have 
precisely  one  and  the  same  signification,  though  the 
substantives  to  which  they  are  applied  have  not    The 
difference  of  termination  in  the  noun  adjective  is  ac- 
companied with  no  sort  of  difierence  in  the  meaning. 
An  adjective  denotes  the  qualification  of  a  noun  sub- 
stantive.    But  the  different  relations  in  which  that 
noun  substantive  may  occasionally  stand,  can  make 
no  sort  of  difierence  upon  its  qualification. 

If  the  declensions  of  the  ancient  languages  are  so 
very  complex,  their  conjugations  are  infinitely  more  so. 
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And  the  complexness  of  the  one  is  founded  upon  dM 
same  principle  with  that  of  tlic  other,  the  ditiiculty  of 
formlDg,  io  the  be^noings  of  language,  abstract  and 
general  terms. 

Verbs  must  Decessarily  faave  been  coeval  with  the 
\'ery  first  attempts  towards  the  formation  of  language. 
No  aiBnnation  can  be  expressed  witliout  the  assis- 
tance of  some  verb.  We  never  speak  but  in  order  to 
express  our  opinion  that  something  either  is  or  is  not 
But  the  word  denoting  this  event,  or  this  matter  of  fact 
which  is  the  subject  of  our  affirmation,  must  always 
be  a  verb. 

Impersonal  verbs,  which  express  in   one  word  a 
complete  event,  which  preserve  in  the  expression  that 
perfect  simplicity  and  unity,  which  there  al»  ays  is  in 
the  object  and  in  the  idea,  and  which  suppose  ao  ab- 
straction, or  metaphysical  division  of  tlie  event  iuto  its 
several  constituent  members  of  subject  and  attribute, 
would  in  ail  probability,   be  the  species  of  verbs  first 
invented.     Tlie  \crbs  pbtit,  it  ruii\s;  nhigU,  it  somes; 
tonal,  if  thunders;  lucef,  it  is  day;  turbatar,  there  is  a 
con/uHion,  &i.c.  eacli  of  tlicni  express  a  complete  aflir^ 
tnation,  the  whole  of  an   event,   with    that    perfect 
simplicity  and  unity  w'llh  which  the  mind  conceives  it 
in  nature.     On  the  contrary,  tlie  phrases,  Alexander 
ambidat,  Alexander  tcalks;  Pelrus  aedet,  Peter  aUt,  di- 
vide the  event,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts,  thepemm  or 
subject,  and  tlie  attribute,  or  matter  of  fac^  affirmed  (^ 
that  subject     But  in  nature,  the  idea  or  conccptinn  of 
AJexander  walking,  is  as  perfectly  and  completely  < 
simple  conception,  as  that  of  Alexander  not  walkic 
The  division  of  thia.evoiit,  therefore,  into  Iwn  parts,  I 
altogether  artifiailuiid  h  Uic  eflect  of  dieimperfectjq| 
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of  language,  which  upon  this,  as  upon  many  otiier  oc* 
casions,  supplies  by  a  number  of  words,  the  want  of 
one,  which  could  express  at  once  the  whole  matter  of 
fact  diat  was  meant  to  be  affirmed.  Every  body  must 
observe  how  much  more  simplicity  there  is  in  the  natu- 
ral expression,  pluit,  than  in  the  more  artificial  ex- 
pressions, inhbet^  deddit,  the  rain  falls;  or  tempeBtas  est 
pluvia,  the  weather  is  rainy.  In  these  two  last  expres- 
sions, the  simple  event,  or  matter  of  fact,  is  artificially 
split  and  divided  in  the  one,  into  two;  in  the  other,  into 
three  parts.  In  each  of  them  it  is  expressed  by  a  sort 
of  grammatical  circimilocution,  of  which  the  signifi- 
cancy  is  founded  upon  a  certain  metaphysical  analysis 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  idea  expressed  by  the 
word  plvit.  The  first  verbs,  therefore,  perhaps  even 
the  first  words,  made  use  of  in  the  beginnings  of  lan- 
guage»  would,  in  all  probability,  be  such  impersonal 
verbs.  It  is  observed  accordingly,  I  am  told  by  the 
Hebrew  grammarians,  that  the  radical  words  of  their 
language,  from  which  all  the  others  are  derived,  are 
all  of  them  verbs,  and  impersonal  verbs. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  in  the  progress  of  lan- 
guage, those  impersonal  verbs  should  become  personal 
Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  word  venet^  it 
comes,  was  originally  am  impersonal  verb,  and  that  it 
denoted,  not  the  coming  of  something  in  general,  as  at 
present,  but  the  coming  of  a  particular  object,  such  as 
tlie  lion.  The  first  savage  inventors  of  language,  we 
shall  suppose,  when  tliey  observed  tlie  approach  of  this 
tcjTible  animal,  were  accustomed  to  cry  out  to  one 
another,  veniiy  that  is,  tlie  lien  comes;  and  that  this 
word  thus  expressed  a  complete  event,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  any  other.     Afterwards,  when,  on  the  fur- 
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thcr  prc^ess  of  language,  Uiey  had  begun  to  give 
names  to  particular  substances,  whenever  they  obsei^ 
ved  the  approach  of  any  other  terrible  object,  fliey 
would  naturally  join  the  name  of  that  object  to  the 
word  ve}iit.  and  ciy  out,  venU  tirsus,  renit  lupus.  Bj 
degrees  the  word  vtnit  would  thus  come  to  signify  the 
coming  of  any  terrible  object,  and  not  merely  the  com- 
ing of  the  lion.  It  ^vould  now,  therefore,  express,  not 
the  coming  of  a  particular  object,  but  the  coming  of  ao 
object  of  a  particular  kind.  Having  tiecome  more 
general  in  its  signification,  it  could  no  longer  represent 
any  particular  distinct  event  by  itself,  and  without  the 
assistance  of  a  noun  substantive,  which  mi^t  serve  to 
ascertain  and  determine  its  signification.  It  would 
now,  therefore,  have  become  a  personal,  instead  of  an 
impersonal  verb.  We  may  easily  conceive  how,  in 
the  further  f  >i*ogress  of  society,  it  might  still  grow  more 
general  in  its  signification,  and  come  to  »gtttfy,  as  at 
present,  the  approach  of  any  thing  whatever,  whether 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent  — h 

It  is  probably  in  some  such  manner  as  this,  that  «!-■ 
most  all  verbs  have  become  personal,  and  that  raan- 
kind  have  learned,  by  degrees,  to  i^lit  and  dhide  al- 
most every  event  into  a  great  number  of  in<^taphyiii 
parts,  expressed  by  the  different  parts  of  speech, 
ously  combined  in   the  dillbreilt  members  of  f 
phrase  and  sentence*      The  <wme  sort  uf 

*  Ai  the  Hr  greater  pai 
the  attiibatc  of 

attended  to  Aia 
Btou  rules  quill 
all  verbs  rcqui: 
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seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  speaking,  as  in 
the  ait  of  writing.  \^Tien  mankind  first  began  to  at- 
tempt to  express  their  ideas  by  writing,  every  charac- 
ter represented  a  whole  word.  But  the  number  of 
words  being  ahnost  infinite,  the  memory  found  itself 
quite  loaded  and  oppressed  by  the  multitude  of  charac- 
ters which  it  was  obliged  to  retain.  Necessl^  taqght 
them,  therefore,  to  divide  words  into  their  element;^ 
and  to  invent  characters  which  should  represent,  not 
the  words  themselves,  but  the  elements  of  which  they 
were  composed.  In  consequence  of  this  invention^ 
every  particular  word  came  to  be  represented,  not  by 
one  character,  but  by  a  multitude  of  characters;  and 
the  expression  of  it  in  writing  became  much  more  in- 
tricate and  complex  than  before.  But  though  particu- 
lar words  were  thus  represented  by  a  greater  number 
of  characters,  the  whole  language  was  expressed  by 
a  much  smaller,  and  about  four-and-twenty  letters  were 
found  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  that  immense 
multitude  of  characters,  which  were  requisite  before. 
In  the  same  manner,  in  the  beginnings  of  language 
men  seem  to  have  attempted  to  express  every  particu- 
lar event,  which  they  had  occasion  to  take  notice  of, 
by  a  particular  word,  which  expressed  at  once  the 
whole  of  that  event.  But  as  the  number  of  words 
must,  in  this  case,  have  become  really  infinite,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  really  infinite  variety  of  events,  men 
found  themselves  partly  compelled  by  necessity,  and 
partly  conducted  by  nature,  to  divide  every  event  into 
what  may  be  called  its  metaphysical  elements,  and  to 

accordingly,  put  thcnwelvcs  to  the  torture  to  find  some  awkward  DomiDa- 
tircB  to  those  few  rerbs,  which  still  expressing  a  complete  event,  plainly 
admit  of  none;  PluUj  fur  example  according  to  Sanctiut^  means  phima 
phtU,  in  English,  ihe  rain  rains.    See  Sauctii  Minerra,  1.  iii,  c.  1 . 

4  F 
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institute  words,  which  should  denote  not  so  mnch  die 
events,  as  the  elements  of  which  they  were  coonposed. 
The  expression  of  every  particular  event,  became,  in 
fliis  manner,  more  intricate  and  complex^  but  the  whole 
system  of  the  language  became  more  coherent,  more 
connected,  more  easily  retained  and  comprehended 

When  %'erbs,  from  being  originally  impersonal,  had 
thus,  by  the  division  of  the  event  into  its  metaphysical 
elements,  become  personal,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  would  first  be  made  use  of  in  the  third  person 
singular.  No  verb  is  ever  used  impersonally  in  our 
language,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  modem 
tongue.  But  in  the  ancient  languages,  whenever  any 
verb  is  used  impersonally,  it  is  always  in  the  third  per- 
son singular.  The  termination  of  those  verbs,  which 
are  still  always  impersonal,  is  constantly  the  same 
with  that  of  the  third  person  singular  of  personal  verbs. 
The  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  joined  to 
the  naturalness  of  the  thing  itself,  may  serve  to  con- 
vince us  that  verbs  first  became  personal  in  what  is 
now  called  the  third  pei'son  singular. 

But  as  the  event,  or  matter  of  tact  which  is  express- 
ed by  a  verb,  may  be  affirmed  either  of  the  person  who 
speaks,  or  of  the  person  who  is  spoken  to,  as  well  as 
of  some  third  person  or  object,  it  became  necessary  to 
fall  upon  some  method  of  expressing  these  two  peciih'ar 
relations  of  the  event.  In  the  English  language  this  is 
commonly  done,  by  prefixing,  what  are  called  the  per- 
sonal pronouns,  to  tlie  general  word  which  expresses 
the  event  aifirmf^d.  /  came,  you  came,  lie  or  it  came; 
in  these  phrases  the  event  of  ha\ing  come  is,  m  tlie 
first,  affirmed  of  the  speaker;  in  the  second,  of  the  per* 
son  S[)oken  to;  in  the  third,  of  some  other  person,  or 
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object  The  first  formers  of  language,  it  may  be  ima- 
gined^ might  have  done  the  same  thing,  and  prefixing 
in  the  same  manner,  the  two  first  personal  pronouns 
to  the  same  termination  of  the  verb  which  expressed 
the  third  person  singular,  might  have  said  ego  vemt,  tu 
cenUy  as  well  as  iUe  or  iUud  venit    And  I  make  no 
doubt  but  they  would  have  done  so,  if  at  the  time  when 
they  had  fii-st  occasion  to  express  these  relations  of  the 
verb,  there  had  been  any  such  words  as  either  eg;o  or 
lu  in  their  language.    But  in  this  early  period  of  the 
language  which  we  are  now  endeavouring  to  describe^ 
it  is  exti'emely  improbable  that  any  such  words  would 
be  known.    Though  custom  has  now  rendered  them 
familiar  to  us,  they,  both  of  them,  express  ideas  ex- 
tremely metaphysical  and  abstract    The  word  /,  for 
example,  is  a  word  of  a  veiy  particular  species.  What* 
ever  speaks  may  denote  itself  by  this  personal  pronoun. 
The  word  /,  therefore,  is  a  general  word,  capable  of 
b^ng  predicated,  as  the  logicians  say,  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  objects.  It  differs,  however  from  all  other 
general  words  in  this  respect,  that  the  objects  of  which 
it  may  be  predicated,  do  not  form  any  particular  spe« 
cies  of  objects,  distinguished  from  all  others.    The 
word  /,  does  not,  like  the  woi-d  man,  denote  a  particu- 
lar class  of  objects,  separated  from  all  others  by  pecu- 
liar qualities  of  their  own.    It  is  far  from  being  die 
name  of  a  species,  but,  on  the  contrary,  whenever  it  ia 
made  use  of,  it  always  denotes  a  precise  individual,  the 
particular  person  who  then  speaks.    It  may  be  said  to 
be,  at  once,  both  what  the  logicians  call  a  singular  an4 
what  they  call  a  common  term,  and  to  joia  in  its  signi- 
fication flie  seesdinglly  opposite  qualities  of  the  moflt 
preciw  iadividiulilf^  and  the  moal  eKtenaivegeuialiar 
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Ikm.  ^Thb^woni  Oierefore,  exprataii^  so  veiyab- 
ilract  and  Bieti^7«c4.  ^  i^^  would  not  easiljir 
rMdBjr  ^ccur  to  the  tfnt<<briiiers%f  langaage.  Whit 
die.  «dW  tl^  penonl  pnnouna,  'moKf  be  observe^ 
"  are  moxmg  JSie  last  wonda  af  which  dnUhnen  learn  tt^ 
mate  fjaeJ  A  clnM,  epedmg  of  iteeU^  aaTS,  BSkf 
JMByaib,  inflteadof/Mll^'/aif.  As  in  Aft 
of  language  therefim^  mankiiid  seen  t» 
evaded  the  inve&ti  oa  of  at  least  the  more  abstreet 
yrt|NisilioBi^  and  to  have  expressed  the  aame  rebtioiB 
mbidk  these  neio  stand  for,  byvwrpsag  Ifae  terminatioa 
of Ibe correlative ' tenn,  so  tfa^ likewise  woiddnaln- 
isflf  ^attenijpt'to  eiade  the  BooiesBitjr  of  inventing  diose 
BHm  abstract  yronoonsi  bjf  vmying  die  tmninatkni  of 
thiiverti^  according  as  die  event  which  itexpiessed 
vras  intended^  be  affinMdof  die  firsts  aecaoc^  or  tfdni 
person.  This  seems,  accordinj^,  to  be  die  universal 
practice  of  all  the  ancient  languages.  In  Latin,  eent, 
aensali,  veniiy  sufficiently  denote,  without  any  other  ad- 
dition, the  different  events  expressed  by  the  En^isb 
phrases,  /  came,  you  came,  he  or  it  came.  The  veib 
would,  for  the  same  reason,  vary  its  termination,  ac- 
cording as  the  event  was  intended  to  be  affirmed  of 
die  first,  second,  or  third  persons  plural;  and  what  is 
expressed  by  the  English  phrases,  u>e  came,  ye  came, 
they  came,  would  be  denoted  by  the  Latin  w<mls,  wm^ 
muSy  venisHs,  venerunt.  Those  primitive  languages^ 
too,  which,  upon  account  of  the  difficult  of  inventing 
numeral  names,  had  introduced  a  dual,  as  well  as  a 
^  plural  number,  into  the  declension  of  their  nouns  sub- 
stantive, would  probably,  from  analogy,  do  the  same 
Aing  in  the  conjugations  of  their  verbs.  And  thus,  m 
all  those  original  languages,  we  mi^t  expect  to  finc( 
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at  least  six,  if  not  eight  or  nine  variations,  in  the  ter- 
mination of  every  verb,  according  as  the  event  which 
it  denoted  was  meant  to  be  affirmed  of  the  first,  se- 
cond, or  third  persons  singular,  dual,  or  plural.  These 
variations  again  being  repeated,  along  with  others,, 
through  all  its  different  tenses,  through  all  its  different 
modes,  and  through  all  its  different  voices,  must  ne- 
cessarily have  rendered  their  conjugations  still  more 
intricate  and  complex  than  their  declensions. 

Language  would  probably  have  continued  upon  this 
footing  in  all  countries,  nor  would  ever  have  grown 
more  sunple  in  its  declensions  and  conjugations,  had 
it  not  become  more  complex  in  its  composition,  in 
consequence  of  the  mixture  of  several  languages  with 
one  another,  occasioned  by  the  mixture  of  different 
nations.  As  long  as  any  language  was  spoke  by  those 
only  who  learned  it  in  their  infancy,  the  inb'icacy  of 
its  declensions  and  conjugations  could  occasion  no 
great  embarrassment.  The  far  greater  part  of  those 
who  had  occasion  to  speak  it,  had  acquired  it  at  so 
very  early  a  period  of  their  lives,  so  insensibly,  and  by 
such  slow  degrees,  that  they  were  scarce  ever  sensible 
of  the  difficulty.  But  when  two  nations  came  to  be 
mixed  with  one  another,  either  by  conquest  or  migra- 
tion, the  case  would  be  very  different.  Each  nation, 
in  order  to  make  itself  intelligible  to  those  with  whom 
it  was  under  the  necessity  of  conversing,  would  be 
obliged  to  learn  the  language  of  the  other.  The  great- 
er part  of  individuals  too,  learning  the  new  language, 
not  by  art,  or  by  remounting  to  its  rudiments  and  first 
principles,  but  by  rote,  and  by  what  they  commonly 
heard  in  conversation,  would  be  extremely  perplexed 
by  the  intricacy  of  its  declensions  and  conjugations. 
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They  would  endeavour,  tliei-efore,  to  supply  their  ig- 
jiorauce  of  these,  by  whatever  shifl  the  language  could 
afford  them.  Their  ignorance  of  the  declensions  thg 
would  naturally  supply  by  the  use  of  prepositions;  and 
a  Lombard^  who  was  attempting  to  speak  Latin^  and 
wanted  to  express  that  such  a  person  was  a  citizen  of 
Aome,  or  a  benefactor  to  Rome,  if  he  happened  not 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  genitive  and  dative  cases  of 
the  word  Roma^  would  naturally  express  himself  br 
prefixing  the  prepositions  ad  and  de  to  the  nominative: 
find,  instead  of  Romae^  would  say,  ad  Roma,  and  de 
Roma.  MRomasnd  di  Romay  accordingly,  is  die 
manner  in  which  the  present  Italians,  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Lombards  and  Romans,  express  this 
and  all  other  similar  relations.  And  in  diis  manner 
prepositions  seem  to  have  been  introduced,  in  the  room 
of  die  ancient  declensions.  The  same  alteration  has, 
I  am  informed,  been  produced  upon  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, since  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 
Tlie  Avords  are,  in  a  great  measure,  the  same  as  be- 
fore; but  the  grammar  is  entirely  lost,  prepositions 
having  come  in  the  place  of  the  old  declensions.  Tliis 
change  is  undoubtedly  a  simplification  of  the  language; 
in  point  of  iiidiments  and  principle.  It  introduces, 
instead  of  a  gi'cat  variety  of  declensions,  one  universai 
declension,  which  is  the  same  in  every  word,  of  what- 
ever gender,  number,  or  termination. 

A  similar  expedient  enables  men,  in  the  situation 
above  mentioned,  to  get  rid  of  almost  the  whole  intri- 
cacy of  their  conjugations.  There  is  in  every  lan- 
guage a  verb,  known  by  the  name  of  the  substantive 
verb;  in  Latin,  sum;  in  English,  /  am.  This  verb 
denotes  not  the  existence  of  any  particular  event,  but 
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existence  in  general.  It  is,  upon  this  account,  the 
most  abstract  and  metaphysical  of  all  verbs;  and, 
consequently,  could  by  no  means  be  a  word  of  early 
invention.  ¥Rien  it  came  to  be  invented,  however, 
as  it  had  all  the  tenses  and  modes  of  any  other  verb, 
by  being  joined  with  the  passive  participle,  it  was 
capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  the  whole  passive 
voice,  and  of  rendering  this  part  of  their  conjugations 
as  simple  and  uniform,  as  the  use  of  prepositions  had 
rendered  their  declensions.  A  Lombard,  who  wanted 
to  say,  /  am  loved^  but  could  not  recollect  the  word 
amor^  naturally  endeavoured  to  supply  his  ignorance, 
by  saying,  ego  sum  amatua.  lo  sono  amato,  is  at  this 
day  the  Italian  expression,  which  corresponds  lo  the 
English  phrase  above  mentioned. 

There  is  another  verb,  which,  in  the  same  manner, 
runs  through  all  languages,  and  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  possessive  verb;  in  Latin,  habeo; 
in  English,  /  have.  This  verb,  Ukewise,  denotes  an 
event  of  an  extremely  abstract  and  metaphysical  na- 
ture, and,  consequently,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  a  word  of  the  earliest  invention.  When  it  came 
to  be  invented,  however,  by  being  applied  to  the  pas- 
sive participle,  it  was  capable  of  supplying  a  great 
part  of  the  active  voice,  as  the  substantive  verb  had 
supplied  the  whole  of  the  passive.  A  Lombard,  who 
wanted  to  say,  /  had  loved,  but  could  not  recollect  the 
word  amaveram,  would  endeavour  lo  supply  the  place 
of  it,  by  saying  eitlier  ego  habeham  amatum,  or  ego 
bainii  amuttim.  lo  aveva  amato,  or  lo  ebbi  amaiOy  are 
the  correspondent  Italian  expressions  at  this  day.  And 
thus,  upon  the  intermixture  of  different  nations  with 
one  another,  the  conjugations,  by  means  of  different 
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auxiliary  verbs,  were  made  to  approach  towards  the 
simplicity  aud  uniformity  of  tlie  declensions. 

In  general,  it  may  be  laid  down  for  a  maxim,  that 
the  more  simple  any  language  is  in  its  compositiooi 
tlie  more  complex  it  must  be  in  its  declensions  and 
conjugations;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  simple  it 
is  in  its  declensions  and  conjugations,  the  more  com- 
plex it  must  be  in  its  composition. 

The  Greek  scrnis  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  a  sim- 
ple, uncompounded  language,  fbnned  from  tlie  prioji- 
tive  jargon  of  those  wandering  savages,  the  ancient 
IJellc^nians  and  Pelasgians,  from  whom  the  Greek 
nation  is  said  to  liavc  been  descended.  All  the 
words  in  the  Greek  language  are  derived  from  about 
three  hundred  primitives,  a  plain  evidence  tliat  the 
Greeks  formed  tlieir  language  almost  entirely  among 
themselves,  and  that  when  they  had  occasiou  for  a 
new  word,  tlioy  were  not  accustomed,  as  we  are,  to 
borrow  it  from  some  Ibreign  language,  but  to  form  it, 
either  by  coniposition,  or  derivation  irom  some  otJier 
word  or  >vords,  in  tlieir  own.  TJie  declensions  and 
conjugations,  therefore,  of  the  Greek  are  much  more 
complex  than  those  of  any  other  European  language 
with  which  I  am  accjnaiiited. 

The  Latin  is  a  composition  of  the  Greek  and  of  tlie 
ancient  Tuscan  lani^uages.  Its  declensions  and  con- 
jugations, accordingly,  are  much  less  complex  than 
those  of  the  Greek;  it  has  dropt  the  dual  number  in  both. 
Its  verbs  ha\c  no  ojjtative  mood  distinguished  by  any 
peculiar  termination.  They  have  but  one  future 
They  have  no  aorist  distinct  from  the  preterit-perfect; 
tliev  liave  no  middle  voice;  and  even  many  of  their  ten- 
SOS  in  tlic  passive  voice  are  eked  out,  in  the  same 
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manner  as  in  the  modern  languages,  by  the  help  of 
the  substantive  verb  joined  to  the  passive  participle. 
[n  both  the  voices,  the  number  of  infinitives  and  par* 
ticiples  is  much  smaller  in  the  Latin  than  in  the 
Greek. 

The  French  and  Italian  languages  are  each  of  them 
compounded,  the  one  of  the  Latin,  and  the  language  of 
the  ancient  Franks,  the  other  of  the  same  Latin,  and 
the  language  of  the  ancient  Lombards.  As  tliey  ai'e 
both  of  them,  therefore,  more  complex  in  their  compo- 
sition tlian  the  Latin,  so  are  they  likewise  more  sim- 
ple in  tlieir  declensions  and  conjugations.  With  re-» 
gard  to  their  declensions,  they  have  both  of  them 
•lost  their  cases  altogether;  and  witli  regard  to  their 
conjugations,  they  have  both  of  them  lost  the  whole  of 
the  passive,  ani  some  part  of  the  active  voices  of 
their  verbs.  The  want  of  the  passive  voice  they 
supply  entirely  by  the  substantive  verb  joined  to 
the  passive  participle;  and  they  make  out  part  of  the 
active,  in  the  same  manner  by  the  help  of  the  posses- 
sive verb  and  the  same  passive  participle. 

The  English  is  compounded  of  the  French  and  the 
ancient  Saxon  languages.  The  French  was  introdu- 
ced into  Britain  by  the  Noiman  conquest,  and  continu- 
ed, till  the  time  oi*  Edward  III,  to  be  the  sole  language 
of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  principal  language  of  the 
court  The  English,  which  came  to  be  spoken  after- 
wards, and  which  continues  to  be  spoken  now,  is  a 
mixture  of  tlie  ancient  Saxon  and  this  Norman  French. 
As  the  English  language,  therefore,  is  more  complex 
in  its  composition  than  either  the  French  or  tlie  Italian, 
so  is  it  likewise  more  simple  in  its  declensions  and 

conjugations.     Those  two  languages  retain,  at  least,  a 
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part  of  the  distinction  of  the  genders,  and  their  adjec- 
tiTcs  vary  their  teniiination  according  as  thev  ai'e  a^ 
plied  to  a  inasculine  or  to  a  feminine  substantive.  Bol 
there  is  no  such  distinction  in  the  English  language, 
whose  adjectives  admit  of  no  variety*  of  termination. 
The  French  and  Italian  languages  have,  both  of  them, 
the  remains  of  a  conjugation ;  and  all  those  tenses  of 
the  active  voice,  which  cannot  be  expressed  by  the 
possessive  verb  joined  to  tlie  passive  participle,  as  i\  ell 
as  many  of  those  which  can,  are,  in  those  languages, 
marked  by  var}'ing  the  termination  of  tlie  priiicipal 
verb.  But  almost  all  those  other  tenses  are  in  tlie 
English  eked  out  by  otlier  auxiliaiy  verbs,  so  tliat  there 
is  in  this  language  scarce  even  tlie  remains  of  a  conju- 
gation. /  lovcy  I  laved,  hmng^  are  all  the  varieties  of 
termination  which  tlie  greater  part  of  En£rlish  i^rbs 
admit  of  .All  the  different  modilications  ot  meanings 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  of  tliose  three  ter- 
minations, must  be  made  out  by  different  auxiliary 
verbs,  joined  to  some  one  or  other  of  them.  Two  auxi- 
liary verbs  sup})ly  the  deficiencies  of  tlie  Frenci  and 
Italian  conjugations;  it  requires  more  than  half  a 
dozen  to  sup[)ly  those  of  the  English,  which,  besides  the 
substantive  and  possessive  verbs,  makes  use  of  rfo,  <fu2; 
will,  would;  shalL  ifhoidd;  can.  covld;  may,  might. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  language  becomes  more 
simple  in  its  rudiments  and  i)rinciples,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  it  grows  more  complex  in  its  composition^  and 
the  same  thing  has  happened  in  it,  which  commonly 
happens  with  niiaid  to  mechanical  engines.  All  ma- 
chinos  are  grnerally,  when  fu>t  invented,  extremely 
complex  in  their  principles,  and  tliere  is  often  a  par 
ticular  principle  ol'  motion  for  every  particular  move- 
ment which  it  is  intended  they  should  performu     Sue- 
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cecdiug  improvers  observe,  that  one  principle  maj  be 
so  applied  as  to  produce  several  of  those  movements; 
and  thus  the  machine  becomes  gradually  more  and 
more  simple,  and  produces  its  effects  with  fewer  wheels 
and  fewer  principles  of  motion.  In  language,  in  the 
same  manner,  every  case  of  every  noun,  and  every 
tense  of  every  verb,  was  originally  expressed  by  a  par- 
ticular distinct  word,  which  served  for  this  purpose  and 
for  no  other.  But  succeeding  observation  discovered, 
that  one  set  of  words  was  capable  of  supplying  the 
place  of  all  that  infinite  number,  and  that  four  or  five 
prepositions,  and  half  a  dozen  auxiliary  verbs,  were 
capable  of  answering  the  end  of  all  the  declensions, 
and  of  all  the  conjugations,  in  the  ancient  languages. 

But  this  simplification  of  languages,  though  it  arises, 
perhaps,  from  similar  causes,  has,  by  no  means  simi- 
lar effects  with  the  correspondent  simplification  of 
machines.  The  simplification  of  machines  renders 
them  more  and  more  perfect,  but  this  simplification  of 
the  rudiments  of  languages  renders  them  more  and 
more  imperfect,  and  less  proper  for  many  of  the 
purposes  of  language;  and  this  for  the  following  rea- 
sons. 

First  of  all,  languages  are  by  this  simplification 
rendered  more  prolix,  several  words  having  become 
necessary  to  express  what  could  have  been  expres- 
sed by  a  single  word  before.  Thus  the  words  Dei 
and  DeOy  in  the  Latin,  sufliciently  show,  without  any 
addition,  what  relation  the  object  signified  is  under- 
stood to  stand  in  to  the  objects  expressed  by  the  other 
words  in  the  sentence.  But  to  express  the  same  re- 
lation in  English,  and  in  all  other  modem  languages, 
we  must  make  use  of,  at  least,  two  words,  and  say, 
of  God,  to  God.    So  far  as  the  declensions  are  con- 
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cerned,  therefore,  the  modern  languages  arc  nmch 
more  prolix  than  the  ancient.  The  diflTerence  is  stl 
greater  with  regard  to  the  conjugations.  VTh^t  a 
Roman  expressed  by  the  single  word,  amarissem,  an 
Englishman  is  oblipced  to  express  by  four  different 
words,  /  should  have  loved  It  is  unnecessary  to  take 
any  pains  to  show  how  much  this  prolixness  must 
enenate  the  eloquence  of  all  modem  languages. 
How  much  the  beauty  of  any  expression  depends 
upon  its  conciseness,  is  well  known  to  tliose  who 
have  any  experience  in  composition. 

Secondly,  this  simplification  of  the  principles  of 
languages  renders  them  less  agreeable  to  the  ear. 
The  variety  of  termination  in  tlie  Greek  and  Latin, 
occasioned  by  their  declensions  and  conjugations,  gives 
a  sweetness  to  their  language  altogether  unknown  to 
ours,  and  a  varietv  unknown  to  any  other  modem 
language.  In  point  of  sweetness,  tlie  Italian,  perhaps, 
may  surpass  the  Latin,  and  alu»ost  equal  the  Greek; 
but  in  point  ol*  variety,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  both. 

Thirdly,  this  simplification  not  only  rendei-s  the 
sounds  of  our  languages  less  agreeable  to  the  ear,  but 
it  also  restrains  us  iVoni  disposing  such  .soujids  as  we 
have,  in  the  maimer  that  might  bo  most  agreeable.  It 
ties  down  many  words  to  a  particular  situation, 
tliough  they  mi;;ht  otu^i  be  placed  in  another  witli 
much  more  beauty.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin,  thougli 
the  adjective  and  substantive  were  separated  from  one 
another,  the  correspoiulence  ol*  their  terminations  still 
shewed  their  mutual  reference,  and  the  separation  did 
not  necessarily  occasion  any  sort  of  confusion.  Thus, 
in  the  first  line  of  Virgil, 

Tit\  rt'  tu  piituloe  recubans  sub  tc^mine  fagi: 
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we  easily  see  that  ta  refers  to  recubans,  and  paiulae 
to  fagi;  though  the  related  words  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  intervention  of  several  others^  be- 
cause the  terminations,  shewing  the  correspondence 
of  their  cases,  determine  their  mutual  reference.  But 
if  we  were  to  translate  this  line  literally  into  English, 
and  say,  Tityrus,  thou  of  spreading  reclining  under  the 
shade  beech,  (Edipus  himself  could  not  make  sense  of 
it;  because  there  is  here  no  difference  of  termination, 
to  determine  which  substantive  each  adjective  belongs 
to.  It  is  .the  same  case  with  regard  to  verbs.  In 
Latin  the  verb  may  oflen  be  placed,  without  any  in- 
conveniency  or  ambiguity,  in  any  part  of  the  sentence. 
But  in  English  its  place  is  almost  always  precisely 
determined.  It  myst  follow  the  subjective  and  pre- 
cede the  objective  member  of  the  phrase  in  almost  ail 
cases.  Thus  in  Latin,  whether  you  say,  Joannem 
verberavit  Robertas,  or  Robertas  verberavit  Joanneniy 
the  meaning  is  precisely  the  same,  and  the  teraiina- 
tion  fixes  John  to  be  the  sufferer  in  both  cases.  But 
in  English  John  beat  Robert,  and  Robert  beat  John, 
have  by  no  means,  the  same  signification.  The  place, 
therefore,  of  the  three  principal  members  of  the 
phrase  is  in  the  English,  and  for  tlie  same  reason  in 
the  French  and  Italian  languages,  almost  always  pre- 
cisely determined;  whereas  in  tlie  ancient  languages  a 
greater  latitude  is  allowed,  and  the  place  of  those 
members  is  oflen,  in  a  great  measure,  indifferent 
We  must  have  recourse  to  Horace,  in  order  to  inter* 
pret  some  parts  of  Milton's  hteral  translation: 

Who  now  enjoys  tliee  credulous  all  g'old. 
Who  always  vacant,  always  amiable 
Hopes  thee;  of  flatteiiiiQp  g^^ 
Unmindful— 
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A.  Finleij^  (^No.  33,  South  Fourth  Street^  Philadelphia^  has 
prepared  to  put  to  press ^  and  will  publinh  on  the  \st  cf 
April  next^ 

Mr.  Parkhurst's  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon. 

The  price  of  this  edition  will  be  S8  to  subscribers,  and  £10  to 
non-subscribers,  equally  well  executed  with  the  English  cop7» 
which  sells  from  S 1 3  to  %\S,  ^ 

Subscriptions  received  until  the  1st  of  March  next. 

In  Press^  and  xvill  shortly  be  published^ 

A  Dictionary  of  Select  and  Popular  Quotations, 

Which  are  in  constant  use;  taken  from  the  Latin,  French,  Spa- 
nish, Italian  and  Greek  languages,  translated  into  Knglish,with 
Illustrations,  historical  and  idiomatic. 

By  D.  E.  Macdonnel,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

Second  American  edition,  corrected,  with  large  additions. 

Indoeti  diioiint,  ament  meninistc  periti. 

This  compilation  is  intended  c  hi  fly  for  the  assistance  of  the 
English  reader^  who,  not  being  acquainted  with  other  languages, 
is  interrupted  and  embarrassed  (even  in  the  perusal  of  the  news- 
papers) by  such  phrases  as  btllum  intcrnrcinum^^-hors  dc  com' 
batf—9ine  qua  norif^^je  ne  »aie  quoij — uti  fiotaidttit^  £cc.  &c- 
which,  with  many  thousands  of  others  of  greater  length,  will  be 
found  in  this  work,  and  the  reference  is  as  easy  as  to  any  abstruse 
word  in  Johnson's  Dictionary.  To  such  readers  this  worK  will 
give  information  not  to  br  found  eUf  where. 

Annexed  is  a  specimen  of  the  work: — 

Indoeti  dUcant^  ament  mrminUse  periti,  Lat.  "  The  ignorant 
may  learn,  and  the  learned  improve  their  recollection.'* — This  is  a 
motto  frequently  prefixed  to  works  of  a  general  and  useful  ten- 
dency. 

In  extenso,  Lat.     "  At  large — in  full." 

Impendam  et  exfiendar,  Lat.  ^*  I  will  spend  and  be  spent"  in 
pursuit  of  this  object. 

Imperium  in  Im/icrio,  Lat.  "  A  government  existing  under  an- 
other government."  This  is  the  relation  in  which  each  of  our 
States  stands  to  the  Federal  government. 

Impotentia  excuaat  legem,  Lat.  law  maxim.  "  Impotcncy  does 
away  the  law" — men  in  prison,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  are  excused, 
from  their  inabilityt  for  tlie  non-performance  of  acts,  which  the 
law  requires  of  others. 

I  Ingenuas  didici»9e  fldeliter  artea. 

Emollit  mores^  nee  sinit  essejeros.  Lat.  Ovid. 

<<  To  have  studied  carefully  the  liberal  arts  is  the  surest  mode 
of  refining  the  grossness,  and  subduing  the  harshness  of  the  hu- 
man mind." 
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